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. No truth is more familiar in these days than that ideas can not take 
root and grow until the public mind, which constitutes their natural 
soil, is prepared to receive them. The converse of this is also true, 
that when there is such readiness to welcome thought it will take root 
and grow if duly sown. But some ideas are not like the germs of the 
air, that are everywhere ready to sprout at any point where the con- 
ditions will permit. The best thoughts are rather comparable to the 
golden grains of wheat — scarce, expensive, and needing to be sown 
with intelligence and care. It is somewhat so with sociological ideas, 
and a Paris exposition seemed to be needed as a laboratory culture for 
their artificial germination. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL MOVEMENT. 

That a widespread interest in the deeper problems of social life has 
been gradually and increasingly taking possession of the public mind 
in all civilized countries has become a matter of common observation. 
The only question with regard to it which it is now thought necessary 
to discuss is that of its cause or underlying principle. AVith this it is 
perhaps not necessary to deal here further than to remark that it must 
be in great part due to the increasing extent to which the people of 
all nations are participating in what are known as public affairs. The 
number of persons of a thoughtful or philosophic turn of mind bears 
a somewhat uniform proportion to the whole mass of the people, 
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regardless of race, nationality, or social position, and in proportion as 
larger numbers are admitted to the broader fields of public affairs, in 
the same proportion will the number be increased who are capable of 
looking at the deeper aspects of public questions. To this may be 
added the fact that can no longer be doubted, that the political liberty 
which has so long been the highest aim of mankind, now that it has 
been to so great an extent attained, proves somewhat disappointing. 
It was supposed that political liberty would, if fully secured, remove 
the greater part of the evils under which society was laboring and 
usher in an ideal state of human existence. This dream has not been 
realized, and the more farsighted of all nations have become satisfied 
that no conceivable degree of political perfection can ever accomplish 
this result. In the prolonged struggle for freedom the only oppres- 
sion that was recognized was that of government or the state, but 
now that the yoke of political rulers has been so completely lifted 
from the necks of the people of enlightened nations, it is found that 
there are other forms of oppression, and that man is still far from 
free in that ideal sense in which that word was wont to be used. 
Among the increased numbers whom the attainment of national free- 
dom has brought to consciousness, and who have proved capable of 
analyzing the conditions of existence, there are many who see that 
this is what was to be expected. They see that while the millennial 
state can not be expected to be attained, there is another step which 
must be taken in the same general direction in which the world has 
been moving, and that political freedom having been so nearly realized, 
the next aim must be the attainment of social freedom. In other 
words, it is perceived that the nature of man is primarily egoistic and 
only secondarily altruistic; indeed, that this should be so and is no 
reproach to mankind, since it is the condition under which alone the 
race could have developed. The fact, however, necessarily leads to a 
certain amount of evil in society. This evil is for the most part 
beyond the reach of legislation and all state agencies, and belongs 
to the class which is recognized as social in contradistinction to the 
political evils from which the world has suifered. 

It had long been taught, and is still largel}' believed', that social evils 
are incurable, but this docti'ine has latterly been called in question, 
and there is no doubt that the growing skepticism on this point has 
greatly stimulated the study of social science. The time has now 
arrived when an old-school economist who holds to the irremediable 
character of social evils is looked upon much as would be a physician 
who should reiterate the view that once prevailed that plagues and 
pestilences are wholly beyond the reach of human art to arrest, remove, 
or prevent. Those who perceive these deeper truths of society, what- 
ever they may call themselves, are sociologists, and their number 
and importance are increasing very rapidly. 
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But these practical c<)iisiderations are not the only ones that have 
contributed to bring sociology into prominence. The human mind is 
so constituted that the study of any real problem soon yields its oa\ n 
satisfaction and leads to research and discover}^ for their own sakes. 
Indeed, so difficult and complicated are social phenomena that nrany 
abandon at once all thought of putting their results to any practical 
use and pursue their investigations for the sole purpose of arriving at 
truth. In the present state of the science this is perhaps the wiser 
course. At any rate, this class of investigation is now furnishing the 
stimulus required to keep a large and respectable corps of pure 
sociologists at work. 

This is not the place to write the history of sociolog}^ as a science, 
or even to give a rapid sketch, such as that contained in the preface 
to the second edition of my Dynamic Sociology in 1897 (pp. v-viii). 
Much, however, has been done in the past three years, and an excel- 
lent summing up of the general results, from the pen of Prof. F. H. 
Giddings, may be found in the International Monthly for November, 
1900. 

All the countries of the civilized world are contributing to the 
sociological movement, but the activity is greater in some than in 
others- It is perhaps least in England. In Germany it has a distinct- 
ive character, with a tendency to evade the name of sociology. It is 
ver}'^ marked in Italy and Belgium, slightly less so in Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, perceptibly on the increase in Spain and Portugal, 
and not wholly absent from several South American States. In the 
United States this activity is most intense and very real and earnest. 
But there can be po doubt that it is in France, which w^as also the 
cradle of the science, that sociology has taken the firmest hold upon 
the thinking classes, and it is there that we find the largest annual 
output, whether we confine ourselves to the literature or include in 
our enumeration the practical applications of sociology in the form of 
institutions, such as the Musee Social, for carrying on lines of opera- 
tion calculated to educate and enlighten the people in social matters. 

Under these circumstances it was especially favorable to the prog- 
ress of sociology that there should be held in Paris during the last 
year of the nineteenth century a great universal .exposition, calculated 
not merely to concentrate at the French metropolis the products of 
human invention, industry, and achievement in all parts of the world, 
but also to attract there and bring into contact and cooperation the 
men, the talents, and the ideas of all nations. 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE EXPOSITION. 

In the broadest sense of the word an exposition is wholly and essen- 
tially sociological. It brings together for examination and comparison 
the products of human genius, wrought by man in a social state, w^hich 
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would have been wholly impossible but for his association and cooper- 
ation under the operation of the sociological principle of the division 
of lalx)r. From that point of view to write up the sociology of the 
Exposition would be to write up the Exposition itself. This, of course, 
is wholly beyond the scope and plan of this sketch. It will be done 
by a large number of specialists in the different groups and will form 
the solid monument of the Exposition. A single one of the numerous 
groups may be mentioned, viz, that of social economics, but the 
details of it must be left to those who had the exhibits m charge. So 
far as our own country is concerned, this subject is in the best of 
hands, and a ix^port will be prepared that will do it full justice. The 
present pai3er must rise to a more general plane and deal with those 
wider educational aspects presented by the Exposition as a whole. 

Before leaving the matter of special exhibits, however, there is one 
feature almost wholly peculiar to the Paris Exposition of 1900 which 
demands emphasis at least, although here also the final treatment is 
fully provided for and will be given in the proper time and way by 
those who have so successfully inaugurated and carried on the move- 
ment. I refer to the part taken by the International Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Arts, and Education. The origin and 
histoiy of this important organization are fully set forth in its several 
bulletins, especially in Bulletin No. 1. An Anglo-American, a French, 
a German, and a Russian group were organized at the Exposition, with 
headquarters in the Palais des Congr^s, and active operations were, 
carried on throughout nearly the whole period. The purpose was 
essentially educative, the principle being that of bringing directly home 
to those participating the lessons of the Exposition. It was felt by the 
organizers of this association, and it has long been felt by many who 
have observed closely the nature and influence of these world exhibi- 
tions that are becoming such a feature of our times, that they are not 
doing as much good as they might be made to do. The throngs that 
attend them do indeed carry away much that is valuable toward the 
general enlightenment of the world, and their influence in breaking 
down national prejudices and unifying and civilizing all nations and 
peoples has not been exaggerated. But the results have thus far been 
general and, one may truly say, superficial, compared with what they 
might be if means existed for making the facts and the truths which 
are thus spread before the public penetrate more deeply and take root 
in the minds of those who go and observe them. In other words, such 
exhibitions are in fact vast object lessons, but, like all other object 
lessons, there is needed in most cases a certain amount of * direction 
and concentration in order that the lesson be really learned. To the 
ordinary undisciplined visitor they present a sort of chaos, strange 
and interesting though it may appear, but without definite relations 
and so vast and manifold that the mind despairs of any methodical 
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arrangement or tangible grasp of its entirety. Most persons there- 
fore go aimlessly through the grounds and carry away only so nmch 
as may chance to adhere to their minds by reason of its novelty or 
striking character. 

The association of which we are speaking aimed to segregate certain 
of the most important portions of this maze of fact and bring it to the 
special attention of as large a number as possible by means of le<?tures 
offered by persons who were masters of their respective departments, 
and U) use the exhibits as professors in modern universities use their 
specimens to illustrate these lectures. The plan was to give' the lec- 
tures in some hall adjacent to the exhibits to which they related, and to 
follow this up by personal visits by the class to the departments where 
the objects were displayed, and by oral and tactual demonstrations, not 
merely of the objects themselves, but of their historical and causal 
relations and their true meaning to the present state of art and 
industr3\ 

To speak only of the Anglo-American group, and to mention only a 
few of the leading examples, we find that under the able direction of 
that well-known scientific educator. Prof. Patrick Geddes, aided by 
such competent specialists as Professor Mavor, Prof. Arthur Thomp- 
son, and several others of the regular staff, the following subjects, 
among others, were presented in this doubly effective manner: 

By Professor Geddes, " Every man his own art critic," with visits to 
the Palais des Beaux- Arts; "The outlooks of science, physical and 
biological," with experimental demonstrations at the monde souterrain 
at the Trocadero; "France in the history of civilization," with visit 
to Vieux-Paris; "Paris, historic and actual," with visit to the pavilion 
of the city of Paris, etc. 

By Professor Mavor: "Railways and transportation," with visit to 
the department of transportation of the Exposition; "Gold mining," 
with visit to the Transvaal mining exhibit; " Canada," with visit to the 
Canadian pavilion; "The factors of emigration and colonization," with 
visit to the British, Russian, and French colonial pavilions. 

By Professor Thompson: "The zoology of the ocean," with visit to 
the oceanographic collections, pavilion of Monaco; "Fisher and 
hunter," with visit to the pavilion of chasse, peche et forets; "The 
web of life," with visit to the aquarium, rue de Paris. 

In addition to these two-hour exercises, there were numerous con- 
ference visits to the most interesting exhibits, under the leadership of 
Messrs'. Zug, Marr, Michie, Morris, Law, Grindling, Lukens, and 
others. These visits were not confined to the exposition grounds, but 
extended to the Louvre, the old market in the faubourg St. Germain, to 
the annex at Vincennes, and to the cathedrals of St. Denis, Beauvais, 
and Chartres. 
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A number of eminent persons and scientific specialists who visitecf 
the exposition were induced to lecture or address the association- 
Among these were the Right Hon. James Bryce, vice-president of the- 
British group, to whom a reception was given in the United States- 
pavilion on September 14; Mr. N. P. Gilman, who lectured on "Profit- 
sharing," followed by a visit to the social economy section; and Prof^ 
A. S. Bickmore, who spoke on ''Geogmphical education and the- 
Hawaiian Islands," with lantern photographs, and showed the class^ 
through the Hawaiian exposition in the west Trocadero; and Mr. 
Lester F. Ward, who lectured at the Trocadero on "The dependence- 
of social science upon physical science." 

From this incomplete sketch it is easy to see how much more the- 
exposition must have meant to those who availed themselves of its- 
advantages than to the average visitor. The effect was clearly educa-^ 
tive in a high degree, and the entire scheme was essentially sociological^^ 

THE AUXILIARY CONGRESSES. 

Although, as already remarked, a universal exposition, as a civi- 
lizing and socializing agency, constitutes a grand object lesson in- 
sociology, still its very magnitude precludes all attempt to treat its- 
material aspects in a paper like the present, which must confine itself 
in the main to those more immaterial and ideal or ideological features: 
which naturally present themselves in connection with such an enter- 
prise. The multitudinous exhibits, illustrating the inventive power- 
of the world, form a material basis for the development of thought.^ 
The suggestive power of such a concentration of the products of 
genius is enormous, and the ideas thajb grow out of them can not be. 
confined to the practical applications of machines and instruments,, 
however ingenious and important. These ideas swarm in such aa: 
environment and fertilize one another. The}^ combine and recombine^. 
forming groups within groups of compound conceptions, which arrange^ 
themselves in a vast hierarchy of thought. Then this generalized and; 
integrated mass differentiates and specializes until every distinct body 
of knowledge or science underlying and making possible the severat 
discoveries, inventions, arts, and mechanisms represented in the exhi- 
bition demands separate expression. This demand is supplied by 
inaugurating an extensive series of special organizations or congresses 
to meet in connection with the exposition and discuss the principles 
that underlie all branches of development. And since all this has to- 
do with the progress of civilization in the social state of man, it may 
be said of these congresses, as it was said of the exposition itself, that . 
they are all sociological in the widest sense of that word. But as they 
represent all the sciences, and as it is convenient at least to consider 
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sociology as one of man}' sciences and restrict it to the more specific- 
ally social phenomena, it is possible to indicate which ones of the 
numerous congresses more properly fall within this designation. 

The total number of congresses enumerated in the original official 
list published in 1899 was 105. A considerable number were sub- 
sequently added to this list, some of them important, such as the 
congress of socialists. How many of these should be classed as socio- 
logical would depend upon the scope given to the term. Some of the 
lists published go as high as 40. Such lists include a number of 
congresses devoted to special subjects and various reform movements. 
At the same time a number of congresses which would not be regarded 
as belonging to this class, such as the congress of philosophy and that 
of ethnology^ had sections of sociology. All the educational con- 
gresses are classed by some in the sociological group, and there are 
two of these which certainly belong there. These are the congress 
for instruction in the social sciences and the congress of social edu- 
cation. Similar as the names of these two congresses sound, they 
had quite different objects. The first of these was much the more 
important and demands special treatment here. 

• Congress for Instruction in the Social Sciences. 

This congress, which was organized under the patronage of the Col- 
lege libre des sciences sociales of Paris, met on July 30 in a special 
and temporary pavilion of the Palais du Senat in the Luxembourg, and 
continued in session till August 3. It was admirably planned many 
months in advance and on a broad and liberal, distinctively international 
basis. It had for its president Dr. Ernest Delbet, deputy, director 
and professor of positive sociotegy in the College libre, and for sec- 
retary. Mile. Dick May, who is also secretary of the College libre and 
lecturer on social economics. The committee of organization consisted 
of the following eminent educators, authors, and men of science and 
letters : 

Committee of Organization. 

President, Dr. E. Delbet, deputy, director of the Collie libre des sciences 
morales. 

Vice-presidents, MM. Smile Boutmy, director of the ficole libre des sciences poli- 
tiques; Glasson, dean of the faculty of law of the University of Paris, and Leopold 
Mabilleau, director of the Musee social. 

Secretary, Dick May, general secretary of the College libre des sciences sociales. 

Adjunct secretary and treasurer, J. Bergeron, secretary and treasurer of the Col- 
lege libre des sciences socuales. 

Members: MM. Aulard, professor in the faculty of letters of the University of 
Paris; Bougl6, maitre de conferences in the faculty of letters of the University of 
Montpellier; Bourguin, professor in the faculty of law of the University of Lille; 
Buisson (Ferdinand), professor in the faculty of letters of the University of Paris; 
Cambefort (Jules), president of Society of Political and Social Economy of Lyon; 
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Cheysson (Emile), inspector of ponts et chause^es; Deherme (G.), director of the 
Cooperation des id^es; Durkheim (6mile), professor in the faculty of letters of the 
University of Bordeaux; Espinas (Alfred), professor in the faculty of letters of 
the University of Paris; Fontaine (Arthur), director of labor in the Ministry of Com- 
merce; Fourniere (Eugene), deputy; Gide (Charles), professor in the University of 
Montpellier, lecturer in the faculty of law of the University of Paris; Guemier, pro- 
fessor in the faculty of law of the University of Lyon ; Jay ( Raoul) , professor in the 
faculty of law of the University of Paris; Lavisse (P]rnest), of the French Academy, 
professor in the faculty of letters of the University of Paris; Leroy-Beaulieu (Ana- 
tole), of the Institute; Leveille (Jules), professor in the faculty of law of the Univer- 
sity of Paris; Maret (Henri), deputy; Michel (Henri), professor in the faculty of 
letters of the University of Paris; Muntz (Eugene), of the Institute; Pascal (LeP.de), 
'lecturer in the Catholic University of Lille; Reiiard (Georges), professor in the 
University of Lausanne; Ribot (Th^ophile), professor in the College of France, 
director of the Revue Philosophique; Rousiers (de), publicist; Seignobos (Ch.), 
maitre de conferences in the faculty of letters of the University of Paris; Tarde 
(Gabriel), chief of statistics of the ministry of justice; Thaller, professor in the 
faculty of law of the University of Paris; Truchy, professor in the faculty of law of 
the University of Dijon; Turgeon, professor in the faculty of law of the University 
of Rennes; Veber (Adrien), member of the municipal council of Bftris. 

Not content with such a foundation, the movers of the project sent 
out early in 1900 to leading educationalists and sociologists in all 
countries a circular couched in the following terms: 

Dear Slr: An international congress for instruction in the social sciences will be 
held at Paris the latter part of July, 1900, under the auspices of the College Libre des 
Sciences Sociales. 

The committee of organization named by the commissioner-general of the expo- 
sition has drawn up the following programme: 

PROGRAMME. 

I. Universities, high schools, special schools; present condition of instruction in the 

social sciences in different countries; progress to be realized relative to the 
distribution of information. 

II. Secondary and higher primary instruction; present status in different countries; 

progress to be realized; place that the economic organization of society should 
occupy in these branches. 

III. I*opular social instruction; present state of this instruction under its various 

forms; monograph of a popular curriculum of social studies ia the different 
countries. 

IV. Adoption of an international course of social instruction; exchange of personnel 

between the universities and the schools of different countries; formation of a 
fund for this purpose. 

The committee does not need to call your attention to the several points of this 
programme, nor to the general interest of a project to which, for the first time, 
teachers or friends of the new social education will be able to give the fruits of their 
experience and the wisdom of nations. 

Addressing you, sir, as one of these masters, or friends of the movement, the com- 
mittee would be happy to count you among the members of a committee of honor 
[comite d^honn€ur)j under whose inspiration they hope henceforth to conduct their 
preliminary operations, and ultimately to watch over the deliberations of the con- 
gress. 
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Hoping to secure your valued cooperation, the committee requests your authoriza- 
tion to inscribe your name on the list of this comity d'honneur, and begs you to 
accept, sir, the expression of its high esteem. 

This circular was sent out bearing the autograph signatures of the 
president, the secretary, and as many of the members of the committee 
of organization as could be got together at any one meeting. The 
responses were libeml and the cooperation on the part of foreign 
educationalists and sociologists hearty. The comitd d'honneur, when 
finally made up, embraced the following names: 

Comity d'honneur: M. W. de W. Abney (Captain),' director of the Department of 
Sciences and Arts at the South Kensington Museum; Adams (Herbert), professor in 
Johns Hopkins University; Altamira (Rafael), professor in the University of Oviedo; 
Baldwin (J. Mark), professor in Princeton University; Beesly (E.), member of the 
Positivist Society of London; Brentano, professor in the University of Munich; 
•Bridges (J. H.), associate of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, member of the 
Positivist Societies of Paris and London; Bryce (James), member of the British Par- 
liament; Bucher (Karl), professor at the University of Leipzig; Buylla (Adolfo), 
dean of the facul^ of law of the L^niversity of Oviedo; Clark (John B. ), professor 
in Columbia University, New York; p]ly (Richard T, ), professor in the University 
of Wisconsin; Fa von (G. ), councilor of state, deputy of the National Swiss Council; 
Ferrero (G. )? professor in the University of Turin'; Ferri (Enrico), professor in the 
University of Rome, deputy of the Parliament of Italy; Fouill^e (Alfred), member 
of the Institute of France; Geddes (Patrick), professor in the University of Dundee; 
Gierke (Otto), professor in the University of Berlin; Girard-Teulon (A.), professor 
in the University of Geneva; Greef (G. de) [de Greef], rector of the University Nou- 
vellede Bruxelles; Gumplowicz (Louis), professor in the University of Gratz; Hedin 
(A.), deputy of the Swedish Parliament; Hinojosa (Eduardo de), professor at the 
Diplomatic School of Madrid; Hurtado (J. Piernas), professor in the University of 
Oviedo; Isaac (Auguste), president of the Chamber of Commerce of Lyon; Kova- 
lewsky (Maxime), formerly professor in the Imperial University of Moscow; Johan- 
nis (Jehan de), director of the Institute * * Cesare Alfieri " (Florence); Labriola (A.), 
professor in the L^niversity of Rome; Lavroff (Pierre), formerly professor in the 
Military School of Saint-Petersburg; Lazarus, professor in the University of Berlin; 
Letelier (Valentin) , professor in the University of Santiago; Levasseur (E. ), member 
of the Institute of France; Liard, director of higher education of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction of France; Loria (Achille), professor in the University of Pa via; Lub- 
bock (Sir John) [Lord Avebury] ; Luzzati (L. ), deputy of the Parliament of Italy; 
Marliis (Salvatore Zognetti di), professor of political economy in the University of 
Turin; Mavor (James), professor in the University of Toronto, Canada; Meitzen 
(Dr. August), professor in the University of Berlin; Menger (Anton), professor in 
the University of Vienna; Molinari (J. de), director of the Journal des ifeconomistes; 
Pareto (Vilfredo), professor in the University of Lausanne; Picard (Edmond), sen- 
ator, Bdtonnier des Avocats at the court of cassation, professor in the University of 
Brussels; Pirenne (H. ), professor in the University of Ghent; Renouvier (C); 
Roberty (E. de), councilor of state of the Russian Empire; Santamaria (Vicente), 
professor in the University of Madrid; Schaeffle (Dr.), formerly minister (Austro- 
Hungary); Schoenberg (Dr. Gustav von), professor of political economy in the 
University of Tiibingen; Sidgwick (Henry), professor in Cambridge University; 
Sighele (Scipio), professor in the University of Pisa; Simmel (Dr. Georg), professor 
in the University of Berlin; Starke [Starcke?], professor in the University of Copen- 
hagen; Stein (Ludwig), professor in the University of Bern; Soldan (Charles), 
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professor in the University of Lausanne; Sutherland (Alexander); Yandervelde (E. ), 
deputy of the Parliament of Belgium; Wagner (Dr. Adolph), professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; Wagner (Ch. ), pastor at Paris; Walras (L^on), honorary professor 
in the University of Lausanne; Webb (Sidney), member of the London county coun- 
cil, director of the London School of Economics and Political Science; Westermarck 
(Ed.), professor in the University of Helsingfors; Wilson (Woodrow), professor in 
Princeton University; Wright (Carroll D. ), Commissioner of Labor of the United 
States; Wuarin [Vuarin] (Louis), professor in the University of Geneva. 

REPORTS PRESENTED TO THE CONGRESS. 

This, however, was by no means all. In order to insure the success 
of the congress in advance and furnish a secure and ample basis for its 
operations, a large number of competent workers in the field of social 
education were requested to prepare reports on the various aspects of 
the question as they presented themselves in the light of their own 
experience. This step was in a high degree successful. Nearly all of 
these reports were handed in early enough for use at the congress. 
They were all printed in uniform covered brochures and distributed 
to the members of the congress as they arrived. As these reports 
really constitute the solid work of the congress, a full list of them, 
showing authors and subjects, will give a clearer idea of what the con- 
gress meant and actually accomplished than anything else that could 
be included in the same space. As the subjects are exceedingly varied 
and heterogeneous, any attempt to classify them would probably prove 
unsatisfactory, and an alphabetical arrangement by authors, which will 
at least have the merit of convenience, is perhaps as good as any other. 
The following were the reports presented: 

Abney, Sir W. de W., director of the department of science and the 
arts at the British Museum of Natural History, South Kensington, 
''Technical education in England." 

Altamira, Rafael, professor at the University of Oviedo, ''Instruc- 
tion in the social sciences in Spain." (See p. 1500.) 

Aves, Ernest, Toynbee Hall, London, "Present condition of popu- 
lar social instruction m Great Britain." (See p. 1531.) 

Barth, Paul, professor at the University of Leipzig, "Sociological 
instruction in Germany." (See p. 1506.) 

Bernes, Marcel, professor of philosophy at the Ly<;ee Louis le 
Grand, " Socio-ethical instruction in the secondary schools of 
France." (See p. 1481.) 

Cobden-Sanderson. J., "The 'arts and crafts' movement in Eng- 
land." 

Combothecra, X. S., advocate, "On the adoption of an international 
system of social instruction in Switzerland." (See p. 1496.) 

Crouzet, P., professor in the Lyceum of Toulouse, "Present state 
of popular social instruction in France." (See p. 1470.) 
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Dehcrme, G., president of the Cooperation de.s Idee.s (Universite 
populaire dii Faubourg Saint Antoine), " Report on noeial instruction 
in France." (See p. 1481.) 

Gide, Charles, professor in the faculty of law of Montpellier and of 
Paris, ''Advanced instruction in the social sciences in France." (See 
p. 1464.) 

Gopcsa, I^adislas, seci*etary of the department of worship and pub- 
lic instruction of Austro-Hungary, "Teaching of the social sciences in 
Hungary." (See p. 1512.) 

Hauser, Henri, professor in the University of Clermont-Ferrand, 
"Note on popular social instruction in Germany;" "Note on social 
instruction at the Popular Universit}^ of Vienna in Austria." (P. 1510.) 

Hill, Edward Emory, professor of morals and political economy at 
the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, "The teaching of the social sci- 
ences in the high schools of the United States." (See p. 1553.) 

La Fontaine, H., senator of Belgium, "Adoption of an international 
system of social instruction in Belgium." (See p. 1488.) 

Lexis, W., "Instruction in the social sciences in Germany." (P. 
1508.) 

Mahaim, Ernest, professor in the University of Liege, "Present 
state of advanced instruction in the social sciences in Belgium." (P. 
1482.) 

May, Dick, general secretary of the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, Paris, 
"Formation of an international congress of social insti-uction in 
France." (See p. 1560.) 

Niceforo, Alfredo, "The teaching of social sciences in Ital3^" (P. 
1503.) 

Plunkett, Horace, vice-president of the department of agriculture 
and technical education for Ireland, "Technical education in Ireland." 

Renard, Georges, professor at the National Conservator^^ of Arts et 
Metiers at Lausanne, "Progress to be realized in the character and 
distribution of social instruction in Switzerland." (See p. 1494.) 

Sadler, Michael, director of the education department library, 
"Social sciences in the English sccondar}^ schools." (See p. 1517.) 

Simiand, Francois, Agr%^ de PUniversit^, "On the teaching of the 
social sciences in the primary schools of France." (See p. 1472.) 

Suter, A., doctor of law in Switzerland, "Present state of instruc- 
tion in the social sciences in the universities, high schools, and special 
schools in Switzerland." (See p. 1488.) 

Tchouprov, A., professor in the University of Moscow, "Report on 
the teaching of the social sciences in Russia." (See p. 1513.) 

Thurston, Henry W., director of the section of social sciences and 
economics of the Normal School of Chicago, "The teaching of the 
social sciences in the primary schools of the United States." (P. 1556.) 
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Vittoz, Edouard, professor in the Ecole Vinet at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, "Study of the present situation and progress to be realized in 
Switzerland in the primary and secondary teaching of the social 
sciences." (See p. 1495.) 

Waxweiler, £mile, lecturer in the Universite Libre of Brussels, 
''For what object and in what manner to organize instruction in the 
social sciences, especially in the Belgian universities." (See p. 1487.) 

Webb, Sidney, member of the London county council, ''The develop- 
ment of commercial education in London." (See p. 1545.) 

Winiarsky, Leon, privat-docent at the University of Geneva, "The 
teaching of pure political economy and social mechanics in Switzerland." 
(See p. 1496.) 

It is of course to be supposed that many others were requested to 
prepare reports, but were prevented by various causes; and that if all 
could have responded favorably the general body of information 
would have been far more complete and symmetrical, its present 
extremely uneven character would have been prevented, and the glar- 
ing omissions that all must perceive would not have occurred. Still 
the^e 29 reports represent what it was possible, under the circum- 
stances, to accomplish. 

A considei'able number of the authors were present at the congress, 
and were given an opportunity to summarize their results and pailici- 
pate in the discussion of their reports. Among these were Professors 
Barth, Bernes, and Crouzet, Senator La Fontaine, Professor Mahaim, 
Mile. Dick May, Professors Renard and Simiand, Dr. Suter, and 
Professor Waxweiler. Mr. Aves's report was presented by M. de 
Rousiers, as was also that of Mr. Sadler. Others were discussed in 
the absence of their authors, but for want of time many were necessa- 
rily passed over, but they are in the hands of the members of the 
congress and will be widely studied throughout the world. Ulti- 
mately they will doubtless form a volume that may be secured by all. 

It will be impracticable here to give an extended insight into the 
contents of these papers, but some of them demand special attention 
as typical of the rest. Moreover, it is of interest to learn from them 
what is being accomplished in various countries, and it is hoped that 
the following extracts will justify the space devoted to them. It will 
be advantageous to take up each country separately, but the order is 
more or less immaterial. We will begin with 

France, 
report of m. gide. 

The report of M. Charles Gide is largely historical, and in view of 
his eminence as an educator we give it practically entire. 
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ADVANCED INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN FRANCE, BV M. CHARLES C.IDE, 
PROFESSOR IN THE FACULTY OF LAW OF MONTPELLIER AND OF PARIS. 

Although France, among all countries, had the first fruits of economic science with 
the physiocrats and of sociology with Auguste Comte, it was almost the last to organ- 
ize instruction in the social sciences. It may be said that in our country it dates 
only from yesterday. 

The explanation of this anomaly must be sought in the fact that our faculties w^ere 
not organized with the view of furnishing a really higher education embracing the 
universality of human knowledge, but only with the view of preparing the students 
for certain examinations. Thus it was with good reason that they did not bear the 
title of universities. No course could be conducted by them unless it had previously 
been assigned a place in the programme of examinations; but this was not the task 
of the faculties, but of the higher administration. A decree was therefore indispen- 
sable to give them the right to teach a new science. 

This was the reason why, during the first two-thirds of this century, no other 
social sciences were taught in France than the strictly juridical (and from one point 
of view rather exegetic than social) in the faculties of law and history, with a little 
of morals in the faculties of letters. 

There were only three chairs of political economy, all three in special establish- 
ments, the oldest one founded in 1819, at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 
(under the name of industrial economy), and first occupied by J. B. Say; the second 
founded in 1830, at the College de France, and which has had an illustrious line of 
occupants: J. B. Say, Rossi; Michel Chevalier, Baudrillart; Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and finally that founded at the Ecole des Ponts et Chauss^es in 1846, for Gamier.^ 

In 1864 and 1865 two new courses of political economy were created, but as free 
courses, at the faculty of law of Paris and at that of Toulouse. In 1875 a third course 
was instituted at the faculty of law of Lyon. 

It was only in 1877 that a new era began for the teaching of the social sciences. 
It was decided after long hesitation, and not without lively criticisms coming from. 
the professors of law themselves, to make a place for political economy in the pro- 
gramme of examination for the baccalaureate in law. This decision was made in the 
superior council of public instruction only by a majority vote, the same as the vote 
of the National Assembly that constituted the Republic. The decree of March 26, 
1877, therefore introduced a question on political economy into the law examination 
of the second year (it was afterwards transferred to the first year to the great detri- 
ment of that course), and as a result of the decree courses of political economy were 
organized in all the faculties of law, and all have since been converted into profes- 
sional chairs. 

It was not very easy to find in the faculties of law a sufficient personnel, for the 
studies and the requirements imposed upon the candidates for professorships in these 
faculties did not at all fit them for economic instruction. Nevertheless, among the 
young agr^ges some had a taste for this branch so new for them and brought to it 
certain mental qualifications, especially a tendency toward state intervention, which 
greatly frightened the economists of the laissez faire school, until then the only 
school that taught, one might almost say the only official school in France. The 
establishment in 1887 by a group of professors of law of the Revue d'jfcconomie 
Politique, opposed to the Journal des Economistes, emphasized this schism. 

In 1889 the science of finance, which had already been taught by M. Alglave at the 
faculty of law of Paris since 1879 (and had even been taught by him at Douai in 1872), 
was introduced in the form of an elective course in the third examination for the 
degree in law, and all the faculties of law hastened to introduce this new branch. 

1 These historical facts are borrowed from a pamphlet by M. Levasseur: R(5sum6 historique de 
renseignement de I'ilconomie politique en France de 1882 k 1892. Paris, Guillaumin, 1893. 
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In 1895 was made a great step in advance. The old doctorate in law was divided 
up and anew doctorate "^s sciences politiques et 6conomiques " was instituted by 
the side of the juridical doctorate. An entire programme was established for this 
new doctorate, which included three obligatory courses — political economy, history 
of economic doctrines, science of finance; and three optional courses — industrial leg- 
islation, colonial legislation, rural legislation. All the faculties in order to maintain 
their doctors and prevent their desertion to the advantage of Paris, hastened to 
create the three obligatory courses and one of the three optional ones, generally the 
first. Unfortunately the inadequacy of their teaching force compelled them for the 
most part to intrust these courses for doctorships to professors already charged with 
professional courses and often even to jurists. The appropriations for public 
instruction, although much increased, were in fact far from able to enlarge with the 
same rapidity as the number of courses. 

As the number of professors appointed to teach the economic sciences in the facul- 
ties of law increased, the system of recruiting these professors became manifestly 
inadequate and obsolete. In the same way, therefore, as they had divided up the 
doctorate they now divided up the group and instituted a group of economic sciences. 
It has been in operation for five years, and, thanks to it, we see rising in our faculties 
of law a nursery of specialists. 

Thus far we have only spoken of the faculties of law. This is because in fact 
nothing had been done for the teaching of economic and social sciences outside of 
these. It is only in an exceptional way and through the individual initiative of 
their members that the faculties of letters had inaugurated certain courses that 
related to these matters. But there is probably going to be a change through the 
establishment that is being urged of a purely economic doctorate which shall be 
accessible to the licentiates (candidates for the master's degree) in letters or in the 
sciences as well as to those in law, and which shall be conferred by the professors of 
the three faculties combined, or of two of them, at least. The result will certainly 
be the introduction of regular courses in economic or social science in the faculties of 
letters. 

The special schools, which are very numerous in France (much too numerous, 
since it is their competition that empties our universities, at least in the faculties of 
letters and of the sciences), almost all inscribe on their schedules courses of political 
economy and economic geography. We shall enumerate them presently. Never- 
theless, economic and social sciences have no place in the principal of these schools, viz, 
the normal school, whence come almost all the professors of letters and of science 
for the faculties and for the higher classes of lyceums. This defect is great and all 
the more unfortunate, as the professors of these faculties have to do their share in 
the teaching of economics, as we have just said, and as the professors in the higher 
branches in the lyceums are already obliged to give some notion of them to their 
students, especially under the modern regime. 

Independent instruction^ has not been able to take on a high development in 
France on account of the monopoly that the university possesses (from the fact that 
it alone prescribes the examinations and gives the diplomas). Nevertheless, it has 
done its full share in the teaching of the social sciences, precisely because it ha& 
sought to develop at just those points where official instruction was weak. 

It is necessary to place in the first rank, as well in chronological order as in order 
of importance, the ficole Libre des Sciences Politiques, founded by M. Boutmy in 
1871, the day after the fatal war, and which, from that date, has organized a very 
complete course in the economic sciences, especially from the practical point of view — 
political economy properly so called, finance, economic geography, statistics, etc. It 
is certain that this competition has exercised a very salutary influence on the develop- 
ment of these same branches in the faculties of the State. 

1 J. c, not supported by the State. 
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The Catholic universities, which are four in numl)er, liave modeled their schedule 
on that of the faculties of law so far as regards the U»achiug of economic sciences. 
Nevertheless*, one of them, that of Lille, created in 1893, as an annex to its ^alty of 
law, a section des sciences sociales et politiques, which really offers one of the richest 
and most varied courses that we have in France. We note, for example, in the cata- 
logue of 1898-99, besides the regular courses similar to those of the State faculties of 
law, the following courses: The churt^h and the financial questions of the nineteenth 
century; critical exposition of socialism; the public credit; professional syndicates; 
religion in prehistoric ages; first historic appearance of man; the world of prisons. 
And for 1899-1900, origin of the cooperatiNXi movement; work done (apoaiolcU) by 
Catholic missions; the social movement in England and in Switzerland, etc 

These courses, it is true, include only ten to twenty lectures, but meetings for the 
discussion of social subjects and funds for travel promi>*e to render such instruction 
fruitful. 

The College Libre des Sciences Sociales was foundeil in 1892. Its very eclectic pro- 
gramme consisted in combining] the j-epresentatives of all the economic and social 
schools in order to have taught by each j)rofessor what he should believe to be the 
truth. There resulted a very varied but somewhat glittering programme. The 
courses are very mimerous and very varied. They include only ten lectures each. 
Unfortunately the attendance is not numerous. In 1889, through the initiative of 
the general secretary. Mademoiselle Dick May, a school of morals and a school of 
journalism were annexed to this college. Finally, after some internal difiSculties, 
a new establishment is in process of organization under the name jfccole des Hautes 
;fetudes Sociales.' 

To this enumeration should be added a considerable number of independent courses 
or lectures bearing on social questions, and which are organized either by private 
associations, such as the political economy societies, the societies of the friends of the 
universities, or by groups called popular universities, which nearly correspond to 
what is called in England university extension, and which have been multiplied this 
year, as well in the provinces as in Paris, with characteristic French enthusiasm. 

After this historical r(^sum6, let us now give a comprehensive view and recapitula- 
tion of all the courses devoted to the social and economic sciences. We will leave 
out of consideration the courses of law, properly so called, to the number of more 
than two hundred, distributed among all our faculties. 

1. Elementary political economy is now taught from forty chairs, viz: 

In the fourteen state faculties of law (Lille, Paris, Caen, Rennes, Poitiers, Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, Aix, Grenoble, Lyon, Dijon, Nancy, Alger); 

In the four Catholic faculties of law (Lille, Paris, Angers, Lyon); 

In twenty special schools: ifccole des Ponts et Chauss^es, ficole des Mines, ^fccole 
des Postes et Telc^graphes, f>ole d' Architecture, Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commer- 
ciales, Ecole Superieure du Conunerce, Institut National Agronomique, licole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques, and in all the 6coles sup^rieures de commerce in the 
provinces. 

Advanced political economy, i. e., limited to certain parts which the professor 
treats with more detail and which he changes from year to year, is taught in all the 
state and Catholic faculties of law which we have just enumerated, as courses for 
the doctorate. We place also under this head honoris causa, the course which is 
given at the College of France. 

This instruction includes only a single course by the faculty, even at Paris, which is 
surely insufficient for an * * enseignement approfondie" of political economy, for, even 

1 The Ecole des Uautes Etudes Sociales comprises, with the Ecole de Morale and the fecole de Jour- 
nallsme detached from the college, an <^cole sociale, which itself contains a preparatory section for 
instruction in popular universities. — [Note of the secretary.] 
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admitting that the professor devotes ten or fifteen years to the successive exploration 
of each part of his science, the students at least c^n not follow him in his long wander- 
ings, and he would be precluded from ever becoming a specialist. It must be added 
that in the provinces the professor charged wdth this course is generally himself the 
one who gives the licentiate course, and who gives this one as something extra, and 
that the number of attendants (candidates for the economic doctorate) is often 
exceedingly limited. For all these reasons it may be said that the really advanced 
courses in political economy — that is, those that constitute monographs, as it were, 
in which the professor exhausts the subject to its utmost possible limit — are extremely 
rare in France. 

Nevertheless, certain courses of the 6cole Libre des Sciences Politiques, nearly 
answer to this definition. We cite, for example, in the programme of this year the 
course of M. Arnaun^ on credit and exchange, or that of M. Tarde on economic 
psychology. 

2. History of economic doctrine is taught in the same number of schools and in 
the same faculties as the course of political economy for the doctorate. It is not 
taught at the College of France, but it can claim two free courses at the Sorbonne — 
history of social economy by M. Espinas (who only treats the history of ideas) and 
history of political doctrines by M. Michel; also a course at the Ecole Libre des 
Scien(!es Politiques, given since its foundation by M. Dunoyer, and several courses 
at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Sociales. 

This instruction is given with more care than the course of so-called advanced 
political economy. It seems better to suit the ideological temperament of the 
French, and the fellows in law seem particularly adapted to it on account of the 
critical and exegetic habits of mind which juridical studies have developed in them. 

Unfortunately the students can only derive a very limited advantage from it. In 
fact, it is customary to question them at the examination only on the course of one 
single year; but this course embraces only a very small part of the history of the 
doctrines, as the professor generally devotes several years, perhaps five or six, to 
expounding it in its entirety. I have seen in several fac!ulties of law in France many 
successions of doctors of economic law who had only taught the history of the doc- 
trines down to the physiocrats, to the exclusion of everything later. They would 
have been incapable of saying who Sismondi was, or Bastiat. It is not the regula- 
tions that are responsible for this abuse, for they expressly say that the candidate 
shall be interrogated on all the subjects of the programme; but it is the professors, 
because they fear that the students may not have any interest in following their 
courses from the time that the examination no longer necessarily bears on the special 
part that they have treated. 

3. The science of finance counts a number of courses double that of the preceding, 
for we recall that it figures at once on the programme for the licentiate in law and 
on that for the doctorate, although, as a matter of fact, this double instruction is gen- 
erally given by the same professor — at least outside of Paris. 

There must still be added to the courses of the law faculties quite a number of 
courses and of special lectures on finance given at the fecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques. Thus, for the year 1900, we note the following courses: Public finance; 
budgetary legislation of France; fiscal legislation of France; rules of public accounta- 
bility, and two conferences — one on foreign finances, the other on registration 
( enr^gistrement ) . 

4. Industrial legislation is taught in all the faculties of law (courses for the doctor- 
ate). The professors of law have usually evinced remarkable aptitudes in this 
branch. They have brought to it a very advanced and very democratic spirit. Some 
of them have already won for themselves a deserved reputation as specialists in it. 
Moreover, the fruits of these teachings are manifesting themselves through the very 
large number of theses for the doctorate presented on these topics. 
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There are also courses on industrial legislation at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, at the Ecole des Mines, at the Institut Industriel de Lille, and in several 
^coles de commerce. 

5. Colonial legislation, or rather colonial economy, is not taught in all the faculties 
of law, but only, if we mistake not, in Paris, Nancy, Lyon, Bordeaux, Poitiers, 
Rennes, and Algiers. There are, in fact, two courses in the faculty of law of Paris 
and at the fecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. There is also at Paris a colonial 
school which gives three courses in colonial economy (French and foreign colonies). 

•There is another course of colonial economy or history in the faculty of letters of 
Algiers. 

6. Rural legislation, or, better, rural economy, is taught only in a still more limited 
number of faculties — Lille, Lyon, Toulouse, Poitiers, Rennes, Caen. There is none 
even at the faculty of law of Paris, but only at the Catholic institute. However, this 
humiliating omission has just been supplied as we write these lines, at the end of the 
scholastic year, in extremis, by a free course. 

But rural economy is taught at the Institut National Agronomique of Paris, in the 
four or five national schools of agriculture, and even in the thirty-six practical 
schools of agriculture; only there it is no longer a branch of social science, but simply 
technical. 

7. Colonial geography is not taught in the faculties of law, as is readily understood, 
but it is taught at the Sorbonne by M. Marcel Dubois, and at the faculty of letters 
of Bordeaux. The course given at the College of France by M. Levasseur also comes 
under this head, although its field is somewhat indefinite. Moreover, it is taught at 
the fecole des Hautes ifctudes Commerciales, in all the ftcoles Sup<§rieures de Com- 
merce, and at the Institut Industriel of Li lie. ^ 

8. Social economy, meaning by this the study of social reforms and practical means 
of realizing them (mutuality, cooperation, assistance, state intervention, patronal 
institutions, etc. ), is only taught in two courses — one at the faculty of law of Paris, the 
other at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques by M. Cheysson. The first, however, is 
only a free course; the other takes place only every other year, and the origin of 
both is somewhat accidental, since both are the foundations of the Comte de Cham- 
brun — that of the 6cole des Sciences Politiques in 1893, that of the faculty of law in 
1898. 

9. Pedagogy, or the science of education, is taught in a chair at the Sorbonne by 
M. Buisson, and in some faculties of letters (Lille, Toulouse, Algiers). Some pro- 
fessors of philosophy devote a free course to it from time to time. 

10. Statistics counts only one official chair, created at the faculty of law of Paris in 
1892, and a few temporary courses at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. 

11. Anthropology is taught in one single special independent school, the Ecole 
d' Anthropologic, and nowhere else. The same for demography, which may be con- 
sidered an adjunct of the preceding. 

12. Sociology is not taught anywhere in the form of a regular course, which may 
be justified by the still rather badly defined character of that discipline — I dare not 
say of that science. Nevertheless, it is taught as a free course by three professors of 
philosophy of the faculty of letters, MM. Durkheim at Bordeaux, Bougie at Mont- 
pellier, Bertrand at Lyon, and by one professor of the faculty of law at Toulouse, 
M. Hauriou. 

Such is a condensed view of instruction in the social sciences in France in 1900. It 
does not call for extended comment. 

The whole forms a rather respectable assemblage of nearly two hundred courses, 
and indicates a truly admirable effort, if we remember that nearly all of them have 

1 There exists, moreover, a chair of history of commerce at the faculty of letters of Aix-Marseille; 
a course of colonial history and geography is among the branches of instruction created by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lyon. 
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been created within twenty years. And what is still more remarkable is the multi- 
plicity of social lectures, due to private initiative, which propagate themselves like 
fuses over all parts of France. In certain workingmen's quarters of. Paris there are 
several every evening, and in certain cities of the provinces there are several every 
week. They are generally well attended. 

But the gaps in the series are striking also. The most astonishing is the absence 
of any regular instruction in the history of political economy. I do not say the his- 
tory of the doctrines, but that of the facts, which to-day in the eyes of many econo- 
mists constitute the whole of economic science. Thus, in the German universities 
the courses in economic history are as numerous as those in the history of doctrines 
are rare. It is really difficult to explain why the authors of the decree of 1893 
introduced into the programme of the new doctorate the history of doctrines rather 
than economic history. It is probable that it is not for reasons of a scientific order, 
which it would be difficult to justify, but simply because they were governed by the 
programme of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, which only embraced this 
course in the history of doctrines. 

Nevertheless, there are in almost all the ^coles superieures du commerce (Paris, 
Lille, Havre, Bordeaux, Nancy, and at Marseilles), as a branch of the faculty of let- 
ters, courses in the history of commerce, and a course in the history of labor has 
just been established at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers by the city of Paris. 
One may cite also here and there, as entering into this department, certain free 
courses given in the faculties of letters — for example, those of M. Stouff at Dijon: Le 
commerce d' argent dans 1' antiquity, etc. 

Another great lacune is the absence of all instruction relative to method in eco- 
nomic science, and more especially relative to mathematical political economy. It is 
really humiliating to think that in France, a country which occupies a prominent 
rank in the mathematical sciences, and which, with Coumot, inaugurated mathe- 
matical political economy, there is not a single course on this subject, probably not even 
a single professor who would be capable of giving it. And by a singular irony, it hap- 
pens that this branch has been brilliantly represented at Lausanne during twenty 
years by a Frenchman, but who is known throughout the world as a Swiss! M. 
Walras. 

The inadequacy of the instruction in the subjects of statistics, of sociology, and of 
social economy, is also manifest. 

Finally, there is reason for expressing regret that in the teaching of law itself, 
although it is very complete and very rich, such an important side as economic law 
should be completely neglected. There is not, to our knowledge, a single course 
which treats from the economic point of view, properly so called, the regime of 
property, or that of successions (inheritance), or that of mortgages (hypoth^ques). 
Let us mention, however, as a laudable attempt in this direction, a course given this 
year at the faculty of law of Montpellier, by M. Charmont, on corporative property, 
and also a course announced at the ficole Libre des Sciences Politiques, by M. Flach, 
on the law of property (droit de propri^t^) . 

Comment upon this admirable report of M. Gide is unnecessary. 
It is a clear summing up of the history and present state of social 
instruction in the higher institutions of France by an able economist 
who has devoted his life to the cause. No one can rise from its perusal, 
without the sense of edification on a subject, which, on account of the 
complicated and anomalous character of the French universities, is 
very difficult for foreigners to master. M. Gide did not arrive at 
the congress until the last day of the session, and his report was not 
discussed. While all of course knew that only an able paper covjid 
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emanate from «uch a source, members who did not take the trouble to 
read the repoil could have only a general idea of its value. There 
was therefore this additional reason for introducing it in full here, 
although its intrinsic merits are alone a sufficient justification for doing 
so. Its value, however, is still greater for those who did not attend 
the congress, and it will ha appreciated by educators outside of France. 

REPORT OF M. CROUZET. 

The report of M. Crouzet, professor at the Lyceum of Toulouse, 
on the present state of popular social instruction in France, is of a 
verv different character. It deals with secondary^ and to some extent 
even with primary instruction, is not historical but criticJil, and aims 
to point out the lines along which popular education may be made to 
strengthen the civil state. It was expounded to the congress by the 
author and thoroughly discussed. It will not be necessary to intro- 
duce it entire, but onl}- to present the author's point of view and gen- 
eral conclusions. He introduces the subject as follows: 

Since the orjjanization of the RepKiblican School in 1880 the ftcole du Soir ^night 
school) for the illiterate and forgotten classes has been completed, and followed up 
by the Ecole du R<^»giment for youths prone to go astray, until it was finally per- 
ceived that it is not sufficient to form good scholars and good soldiers, but that in 
order to make good citizens a truly social education should be a part of the ftcole h la 
Vie (school of real life). 

The three questions that have specially agitated France—the patriotic question, the 
political question, and the social question — have been equally met by national edu- 
cation, as well primary as secondary. Soldiers have been trained, voters indoctri- 
nated, and workingmen organized, but citizens have been inadequately molded. 

Under the weight of the disaster of 1870, a reparatory mission was intrusted to the 
school, without taking care that the country might one day become an object of 
exploitation and that a blind and mistaken patriotism miglit become an obstacle to 
progress. These legitimate but absorbing patriotic preoccupations combined with the 
inadequacy of political instruction to prevent the Republi(^ from bearing its full fruit, 
to render it more conservative than truly democratic. Narrow, intolerant, and des- 
potic political conventions were able to control politics for their own ends, and thr.s 
politics too often became, not the reign of ideas and public interests, but the triumph, 
albeit ephemeral, of fine phrases and demagogues. What wonder after this that the 
great majority of voters should be divided between indifference and hatred, two 
sentiments equally destructive of true social life. 

On the other hand, in restoring the individual to himself, but also in abandoning 
him to his own resources, the republican conquests of liberty and equality have ma<lo 
him an easy prey in the economic struggle. In vain has the workingman, feeling 
his material, intellectual, and moral value reduced by the political machine, had 
recourse to trades unicms, unfortunately too much restricted in their horizon; it is 
etill too often the crushing of the weak by the strong, which is the morality of the 
struggle for existence. 

Thus on three sides have risen ferments of hatred. Country, Republic, labor, 
made to unite us, have rather separated us, and distrust of others is perhaps to-day 
the most characteristic French sentiment. It is the reason for being of social educa- 
tion which would insure to the idea of union for life a success as rapid as that which 
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the struggle for life has had, and.in short, would make solidarity a conscious and active 
principle of the race. 

It starts from a principle of justice, that of giving to all the same means for the 
free exercise and expansion of their faculties, in order to secure the utmost realiza- 
tion of justice through the consecration of their own powers to the welfare of all. 
To make individuals strong accomplishes partial justice, to make them at the same 
time social will accomplish entire justice. 

From this point of view popular education dates from yesterday. It is chiefly 
practical considerations that govern the night schools and the adult courses. Patri- 
otic and moral sentiments control the work that follows school life. In the ifecole 
au R(3giment the economic and political spirit actuates the groups of workingmen. 
Recently the social spirit has penetrated, transformed, and enlarged everything, 
embracing all ages and all classes, and is inspiring them with a spirit of fraternity. 

Everywhere there is activity in this renovation of civic life to render it rational 
and solid. But there are efforts which I will pass over in silence; these are sectarian 
efforts (very inferior indeed to the others), because they run counter to necessary 
republican work. One scarcely knows how, in fact, to develop the reason among 
citizens where the effort is less to instruct than to direct them; and, on the other 
hand, it is not in the name of an exclusive faith that can best be realized the social 
concord which forms the basis of the lay spirit. 

Lay social activity is abundant and varied. It is even one of the pleasures of its 
study to find neither intolerance nor monotony, but liberty and variety, such as is 
to be expected from free creative initiative.. But all things, though infinite in num- 
ber, support one another, and if we detach an organ in order to study its operation 
we must in thought restore it to the whole to put it in its true light. 

Thus rather than impose upon social education a uniform method which it does 
not acknowledge, and which would drive away those who do understand it, it is 
necessary to follow it wherever it manifests itself — in the school; around the school; 
outside of the school — to study it everywhere in theory and practice, according as its 
effectiveness is internal or external, as it acts on custom or as custom acts on it, 
prepared to gather the general and comforting impression of active and conscious 
fraternity in its march toward social justice. 

M. Crouzet proceeds to develop the subject from the three points of 
view outlined, displaying a thorough familiarity with all its aspects. 
His report will be read in France with great interest, but space will 
not warrant its reproduction in full in this place, and we will content 
ourselves with a few of his general conclusions: 

The historical and social sciences are in the way of throwing light and making the 
people reflect upon the vital interests of contemporary humanity. Of course, in his- 
tory and geography the programmes of courses for adults have not always differed 
enough from the preparatory course (5 to 7 years — anecdotes, biographies, stories, 
travels, etc.), but already a select public (^lite populaire) is freeing itself from the 
influence of mere curiosity and asking for a sympathetic study of the real world, an 
abandonment of the chauvinism that paralyzes our progress, and an insight into the 
causes of the existing economic struggle. At the same time it is requiring of history 
that it study the past in order to prepare for the future, that it enlighten and enlarge 
the consciousness of the lay and republican spirit of the French people in order to 
render it worthy of its social mission and competent to perform it. Finally, science 
is come to move as well as to instruct, to arouse admiration as well as doubt, and 
especially less to supply the mind with ideas than to fortify it with methods and ren- 
der it capable of gradually finding the truth, which is the principle of union among 
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men. Thus through the various pubjet'ts of social .iiiHtruotion la worked out the 
forming of conycious energies and of enlightened enthusiasm, i. e. , of citizens. » ♦ ♦ 
But there is still an infinite number of results in process of realization or in pros- 
pect, each of which has* an immense social importance: The awakening and develop- 
ment of provincial life; the revival and elevation of the taste of the people, who have 
proved that it was corrupt only in so far as those who habitually supplied it rendered 
it so; the beginnings of a new democratic art existing not for the buyer or the esthete, 
but for all citizens; civilization and civility extended even to the least refined, which, 
though they may find some adults callous aixl wedded to their habits, will readily 
penetrate the young; the imbuing of the people with the critical spirit as well as with 
broad idea.«; the formation by thinking and living in common of like hearts and 
minds; the strengthening of the republican sentiment, which sometimes, after a pub- 
lic address, used wrongly to express itself in the cry: *' Vive la liste r^publicame," 
but which consoled us at the time when organizers of public evening meetings, under 
pretext of nonpartisanship, forbade the word Republic; in fine, the creation of a 
demand for and the introduction into common custom of social education. 

M. Croiizet concludes his report with a list of ten of what he con- 
siders the most important desiderata (voeux). These were taken up 
seriatim b}^ the congress, discussed, somewhat modified, reduced to 
eight, and adopted as expressing the sense of the members on the points 
involved. These desiderata, as thus amended, are as follows: 

I. That the relation between the intellectual classes and the people be not one of 
complaisance, but of fraternity; an active fraternity having for its object really to 
unite the intellectual movement and the social movement. 

II. That educators strive less to impose their programmes than to respond to 
the desires and needs of the public, always previously consulted. 

III. That popular education aim clearly at the diffusion of general culture, and 
especially of the scientific spirit. 

IV. That all popular educators have the freedom to draw up an impartial course of 
social instruction. 

V. That the people be attracted as little as possible by solemn or simply amusing 
lectures, in order to employ the simplest, the most familiar, and the most practical 
methods of instruction. 

VI. That, in view of the present difficulty of immediately and directly penetrating 
compact masses, social education adopt at first the method of associating a demo- 
cratic 61ite which shall gradually grow larger. 

VII. That along with measures for showing the people the reason, the direction, 
and the method of social effort, there be constantly employed measures of effective 
cooperation for the immediate application of the principles taught; that is, that 
theory be closely combined with practice. 

VIII. That practical (cooperative, etc.) plans lend in turn material and moral sup- 
port to the work of instruction, in order to give solidarity to the various social interests. 

REPORT OF M. SIMIAND. 

There is one other report on social education in France that demands 
attention from the point of view of this paper, viz, that of acquainting 
the reader with the extent to which the various educational systems 
of the world teach social science. This is the report of M. Francois 
Simiand, Agreg6 de 1 'University, on instruction in the social sciences 
in the primary schools. Sociologists usually regard their science as 
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quite beyond this grade, but the two reports we have already con- 
sidered, especially the latter, show how broad is the conception ia 
France of social science. In the report now to be considered we shall 
see that as we descend in the grades we must continue to broaden this^ 
conception. It here takes chiefly the two forms of moral instruction 
and civic instruction. 

As regards the relation of ethics to sociology there is a strong dis- 
position among leading social philosophers to look upon ethics as in 
a certain sense a department of the broader discipline called sociology^ 
Auguste Comte, the true founder of sociology, did, it is true, in his- 
Positive Polity, place morals above sociology in his completed hier- 
archy of the sciences, but the attentive reader of that work at once 
perceives that his morale is very different from the moral science of 
Palej^ Whateley, and Way land, and is a direct outgrowth of sociology^ 
In fact its fundamental principle is sociability, and its aim is altruism. 
It has to do entirely with the relations of the ego to the alter. And 
when we reflect upon it we readily perceive that there would be very 
little left of morals if this relation were removed or even thought, 
away. So that, whatever may be considered the relative rank of ethics- 
or morals, it is essentially a social science. 

While no question can arise as to the true social nature of civics a* 
a branch of education, it might be supposed that this, too, was too com- 
plex and difficult for elementary instruction. We shall see in this^ 
report not merely what M. Simiand thinks of this question, but how 
it has been answered by the official framers of the French system; for 
in France the primary schools are established and maintained by the- 
State. We shall therefore be dealing mainly with the organic laws of 
France on the subject of education, supplemented by the decrees^ 
emanating from the ministry of education, which not only prescribes- 
the methods of instruction, but actually provides the curriculum.. 
M. Simiand says: 

The subjects of primary instruction are essentially determined by the text of 
the organic acts. What has this text to say touching the social sciences or social 
branches? Article 1 of the act of March 28, 1882 (on the obligatoriness and lay 
character of primary instruction), provides that "primary instruction shall embrace- 
moral and civic instruction * * * some common notions of law {droit) and politi- 
cal economy." 

Thus is defined and delimited by a fundamental legislative enactment the field of 
social instruction in the primary schools. From this as a basis the detailed applica- 
tion was established by special regulations (authorized by article 3 of the act of Octo- 
ber 30, 1886), which prescribe the distribution of the subjects among the different 
kinds of primary schools and among the different courses, and fix the order of studies- 
and the time to be devoted to each. 

The plan of studies now in force ^ makes moral education one of the three sections, 
of school work (the two others being physical education and intellectual education). 

1 Programmes annexed to the decree of January 18, 1887, supplemented by the decrees of April S^ 
1890, January 4, 1894, March 9, 1897, and September 20, 1898. 
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• 
It iy important to reprodufe the exsu'.t language of the instructiong which define the 
object of moral e^iiication. 

Object and esaential character of this departmeTnJt of education. — Moral instraction is 
designed to complete and combine, to elevate and ennoble all the eubjecta taught in 
the school. While the other studies develop each a special order of aptitudes and of 
useful knowledge, this one tends to develop in man the man himself — that is, his 
heart, his intellect, and his conscience. 

Thus moral education moves in an entirely different sphere fnmi the rest of educa- 
tion. The force of moral education depends less on the precision and the logical con- 
nection of the truths taught than on the intensity of sentiment, the vividness of 
impressions, and the transfusing warmth of convictions. »Su(^h instruction has not 
for its object U) make men know, ])ut to make them will; it moves rather than proves; 
acting upon sensitive beings, it proceeds rather from the heart than from the reason; 
it does not undertake to analyze all the reasons for the moral act; it seeks first of all 
to i)roduce the act, to repe^at it, to make it a habit that shall govern life. In the pri- 
mary school especially it is not a science, it is an art of impelling the free will toward 
the gooil. 

Role of the Uu^trucior in this branch of edacation. — The teacher is charged with this part 
of education at the same time as the others, as the repre.sentative of society. Lay and 
democratic society has, in fact, the most direct interest in having all its members early 
imbued by ineffaceable lessons with a sense of their worth and with a not less pro- 
found sense of their duty and their personal responsibility. 

To attain this end the instructor does not need to teac'h a moral tcK'hnique with all 
its apparatus, followed by a moral practice, as if he were dealing with children 
deprived of all previous notion of good and evil; for the immense majority come to 
him having already received and still receiving religious instniction which familiar- 
izes them with the idea of a God, author of the universe and father of men, with 
traditions, beliefs, and practices of a Christian or Hebrew cult; by means of this cult 
and under the forms whi<;h are peculiar to it, they have already received fundamental 
notions of eternal and universal morality; but these notions with them are still in a 
nascent and fragile state; they have not penetrated deei)ly; they are fugitive and 
confused, rather half-perceived than really possessed; matters of memory rather than 
of consciousness, as yet scarcely exercised. They are waiting to be ripened and 
developed by a suitable culture. It is this culture that the public instructor is to 
give them. 

His mission is then well define<i. It consists in strengthening these essential 
notions of morality common to all doctrines and necessary to all civilized men, in 
causing them to take root in the minds of pupils for their whole lives, and in making 
them pass into their daily conduct. He can fulfill this mission without having to 
display either adhesion or opposition to any of the various religious beliefs with 
which the pupils associate and combine the general principles of morality. 

He takes these children just as they come to him, with their ideas and their lan- 
guage, with the family beliefs that they hold, and he has no other concern than to 
draw from them, whatever they contain, the most valuable from the social point of 
view, that is to say, the precepts of a high morality. 

Proper object and limitations of this instniction. — I^y moral instruction is distin- 
guished, then, from religious instruction, as all must admit. The teacher does not 
take the place of the priest nor of the father of the family. He joins his efforts 
with theirs to make of each child an honest man. He is to insist upon the duties 
that unite men and not upon the dogmas that divide them. All theological and 
philosophical discussion is manifestly interdicted by the very character of his duties, 
by the age of his pupils, by the relations of confidence sustained with families and 
with the State. He concentrates all his efforts upon a problem of a different nature, 
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but not less arduous, for the very reason that it is exclusively practical — the problem 
of apprenticing all these children to an effective moral life. 

Later on, when they shall have become citizens, they will perhai)e be separated 
by dogmatic opinions, but they will at least agree in the practice of making the aim 
of life as high as possible; of feeling the same horror oi all that is low and vile, the 
same admiration for what is noble and generous, the same delicacy in the appreci- 
ation of duty; of aspiring to moral perfection, whatever it may cost; of feeling 
united in that general cult of the good, the beautiful, and the true, which is als<^ a 
form, and one not the least pure, of the religioufi sentiment. 

As to the programme that follows these general instructions, it prescribes: 

1. In the infantile section (5 to 7 years), ^^very simple talks (cauaeries), mingled 
with all class exercises and recreations," the use of little poems learned by he^rt, 
stories told, and little songs. 

2. In the elementary course (7 to 9), familiar conversations accompanied by read- 
ings and comments (recitals, precepts, parables, fables, and practical exercises); it 
is especially recommended to correct coarse notions (prejudices and superstitions, 
beliefs in sorcery and ghosts, etc. ) ; to derive information from facts observed by 
children, to proceed by the way of concrete examples and appeals to experience: 
"To raise them, for example, to a sense of admiration for the universal order and 
to the religious sentiment by bringing them to contemplate certain great facts in 
nature." 

3. For the middle course (9 to 11 years), conversations, readings with explana- 
tions, and practical exercises, following the manner of instruction and the means 
recommended for the elementary course, but with more method and precision; the 
lessons and readings to be arranged so as not to omit any important point in a some- 
what detailed programme, of which the following are the grand divisions: 

I. The child in the family. Duties to parents and grand parents. Duties of 
brothers and sisters. Duties toward servants. The child in the school. The country. 

II. Duties to self. The body (alcoholism). Property (economy, play, work). 
The softl (falsehood, modesty). Duties toward others (justice and charity, toler- 
ance, alcoholism). 

III. Duty to God. On this delicate point it is best to cite the whole text: 

The teat^her is not charged with giving a course ex professo on the nature and 
attributes of God; the instruction that he is to give to all without distinction is con- 
fined to two points: 

First, he teaches them not to pronounce lightly the name of God; he associates 
narrowly in their minds a sentiment of respect and veneration with the idea of a 
first cause and perfect being; he habituates each of them to surround with the same 
respect the notion of God even when it is presented to him vmder different forms 
from those of his own religion. 

Finally, and without occupying himself with special teachings for different reli- 
gious sects, the teacher endeavors to make the child understand and feel that the first 
homage that he owes to divinity is obedience to the laws of God which his con- 
science and his reason reveal to him. 

It is specified that * ' throughout this course the teacher shall take for his point of 
departure the existence of the conscience of the moral law and of obligation; he does not 
undertake to demonstrate them (duty and responsibility ) by a theoretical exposition." 

4. In the higher course (11 to 13 years), com^ersations, readings, and practical 
exercises as in the preceding courses, but, in addition, a regular series of lectures 
(leyons), a course in morals in general, and more especially in social ethics (morale 
sociale) according to a programme, of which the following are the salient points: (1) 
The family. (2) Society. Necessity and benefits of society. Justice, the condition 
of all society. Solidarity, fraternity. Alcoholism destroys little by little these 
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sentiments by destroying the basis (ressort) of the will and of personal responsibility. 
Applications and development of the idea of justice. Respect for life and human 
liberty, respect for property, resi)ect for one's word, respect for opinions and beliefe. 
Applications and development of the idea of charity or of fraternity. 

(3) Country. The text says: 

What man owes to his country (obedience to the laws, military service, devotion, 
loyalty to the flag) . Taxes (condemnation of all fraud toward the state) . The vote (it 
is morally obligatory; it should be free, conscientious, disinterested, enlightened). 
Rights that correspond to these duties: Individual liberty, liberty of conscience, 
liberty of labor, liberty of association, guaranty of security of life and property for 
all. National sovereignty. Explanation of the republican device: Libert^, Egalit^, 
Fraternity. 

The official instructions make this recommendation: 

In each of these chapters on the course of social ethics the pupil shall be told, with- 
out entering into metaphysical discussions: 

1. The difference between duty and interest, even when they seem confused, i. e., 
the imperative and disinterested character of duty. 

2. The distinction between written law and moral law. The one fixes a minimum 
of requirements which society imposes upon all its members under definite penalties; 
the other imposes upon everyone in the secret chambers of his conscience a duty 
which nothing compels him to perform, but which he can not fail to perform without 
feeling guilty toward himself and toward God. 

Crv'ic instruction is attached to the course of history and geography, and placed at 
the end of the section of intellectual education. It is not mentioned in the pro- 
gramme of the infantile section. In the elementary course it includes ' * very familiar 
explanations, in connection with readings, of words calculated to awaken a national 
idea, such as citizen, soldier, army, country, commune, canton, departement, nation, 
law, justice, public power," etc. 

For the middle course the programme prescribes: 

Very summary notions on the organization of France. 

The citizen, his obligations and his rights; school obligations, military service, 
taxatign, universal suffrage. ^i... ^ 

The commune, the mayor, and the municipal council. 

The departement, the prefect, and the general council. 4 

The state, the legislative power, the executive power, justice. V 

And for the higher course: ^ 

A deeper insight into the political, administrative, and judicial organization of 
France. '1 

The constitution, the President of the Republic, the Senate, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the law; the central, departmental, and communal administration; the various > 
authorities; civil and criminal justice; education, its various grades; public power, L 
the army. 

There is no commentary specially indicating the object and spirit of this instruction. ^ 

Moral education and civic instruction, defined as above set forth, contain all of a 
social character in the curriculum of the elementary primary schools. Common law i 
(droit usuel) and political economy, provided by the legislative text, have no place | 
here. They are only found again in the programme of the higher primary schools. 

As to the time to be given to the instruction in question, the plan of studies speci- 
fies that one lesson each day, taught in the way recommended, shall be devoted to 
moral instruction; that the teaching of history and geography, to which civic instruc- 
tion is attached, shall occupy about one hour each day, but the share of civic 
instruction is not indicated. 
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Higher primary schools. — In the present^ plan of studies for the higher primary 
schools social instruction is represented hy morals, civics, common law, and political 
economy. 

Moral education. — Here the instructions say it is not a question of instruction, but 
of education. 

The end to be pursued is to create and maintain in the pupils an ensemble of moral 
dispositions proper to prepare them for the life that awaits them in society. . 

The motives to be employed are of three kinds: Action upon the heart by appealing 
to the moral sense which a previous culture has developed in them; action upon the 
intellect by explanation and demonstration of the truths of the moral order; action 
upon the will by the practice of moral life according to their own experience and 
their individual character. 

Having laid down these principles, the programme points out with some detail the 
three kinds of school exercises that correspond to these three modes of action. The 
''exercises tending to develop the moml sense are readings, recitals, and conversations 
adapted to bring forth and strengthen in the child the various sentiments that" favor 
the development of the moral sense [examples] ^ * * * and in a general way all 
the healthy emotions that predispose men to do right." The ''exercises tending to 
instill into the mind the fundamental notions of morality" are concrete and living 
lessons, but methodical and conformable to a programme given with detail. 4 

In the first year are to be treated the principles of ethics: (1) "The conscience, 
intuitive idea of duty, the power of man over himself;" (2) "society and ita 
duties;" and in the third place, "return to self; such an application of the principles 
as to begin to make life understood by the adolescent mind." A few points in the 
detailed plan may be cited: 

To cause to be observed the categorical differences which distinguish the condition 
of man, his rule of life, the constant and certain laws by which nature works in the 
moral world. 

Different types of men: The idle, the industrious, the economical, the improvident, 
* * *; heroes * * *. 

Egoism and disinterestedness; distinctive characteristics of moral obligation. 

In proportion as the pupil shall have acquired a certain habit of personal reflec- 
tion, he is to be brought to recognize that the individual is a small matter in himself, 
incomplete and dependent, that he forms part of a whole * * ' *j that he owes a 
debt to others, his fellow-beings, without whom he either would not be, or would 
not be what he is; whence the idea of society. 

To insist upon the fundamental law of solidarity, the principle of all social organi- 
zation. 

Within society to distinguish tw^o societies: The family and the nation; to insist 
upon what the individual owes to each of these. 

For the second year there is indicated a series of lessons on ' ' human life and its 
duties; man in society, in the family, in the nation." The order and mode of put- 
ting the questions, the nature and scope of the ideas suggested, seem sufficiently 
remarkable to justify the reproduction entire of this part of the programme: 

1. Society. — What society is; man is not born to live alone; society necessary to his 
security and to the indefinite progress which is his law; it is his end and reason for 
being. Barbarous societies and civilized societies; traits that distinguish them; law 
is substituted for force; labor a common obligation; no more slaves and no more 
corporal punishment (supplices); the intellectual capital (fortune) of mankind daily 
guaranteed, as well as its transmission to posterity. Social solidarity in the economic 
world, in the scientific world, in the moral world. Natural inequality of aptitudes, 
inevitable diversity of functions. 

1 Programmes annexed to the decree of August 18, 1893, modified by the decree of March 9, 1897. 
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Social justice. — Respect for the persoaof maain whatever rank he may be placed, 
and a3 a consequence of* this imperative respect, slavery and serfdom recognized as 
intolerable. Respect for the honor of others. Defamation and calumny. Respect 
for the products of labor; principle of property, its necessity; capital and labor; 
respect for contracts and for one's word. Respect for individual beliefs and opinions. 
Religious and philosophical liberty; tolerance. 

Social fraiernity. — Moral .and social inadequacy of strict justice. Accidents of 
birth, physical and intellectual inequalities; accidents of education; accidents of life. 
Public instruction; public ai<l. Goodness; love of one's neighbor; devotion; 
disinterestedness. 

2. The family and private man, — The family a special kind of society, but not 
exclusive in society; its function in the social order to which it is subject; its moral 
basis ; its constitution, its members — solidarity that it implies ; respejct for women 
the basis of the family in the modern world. Husband and wife; parents; children; 
their reciprocal duties. The spirit and virtues of the family. Private virtues; 
loyalty, labor, temperance, courage, frugality, charity (cx)nsequences of the vice of 
alcoholism from the point of view of the family and private life to be insisted upon). 
Social effects of private virtues. 

3. Hie nation and country. — How our society u at the same time a nation; the idea 
of nation and country; its moral basis. Solidarity of generations; unity of direction. 
The national spirit; defense of the country; the army; obligatory service; military 
discipline; courage. 

4. llie state and the laws. — What the state is; its origin; its role; various . forms 
of this authority; the republican form, its principle, and its superiority; proceeding 
from our consent and modified by our will, it can possess nothing arbitrary. Na- 
tional sovereignty; democracy (the 6lite in the democracy). Laws, their social and 
national foundation. Duties of the citizen ; obedience to the laws; taxation; suffrage, 
etc. Repression, social legitimacy of penalties. Rights of citizens; individual 
liberty; freedom of conscience; freedom of worship within the limit of respect for 
law; freedom of labor; freedom of association. Public liberties. Dangers of arbi- 
trary power; dangers of absence of government. 

5. Nations among themselves; international duties and rights; international 
solidarity; humanity; love of humanity and its reconciliation with love of country. 
The jus gentium; aspiration toward a juridical ideal among nations; arbitration. 

For the third year is prescribed a thorough revision of the principles of morals and 
a return to their principal applications; the articles drawn up recall much more 
closely the subjects known to classical courses (showing that our nature leads us to 
love the beautiful, to affirm the true, and to desire the good); conscience; liberty; 
personality; duty; moral ideal. The last jmragraphs only w^ill be quoted here: 

To point out that it is in the nation that man fully realizes his nature, that he 
really becomes man — that is, a moral person — conscious of his duties and his rights; 
that the duty of the individual member of a nation is to cooperate willingly with 
the nation in human civilization. 

The social ideal at different periods of humanity. To insist upon the traits charac- 
teristic of the true genius of France; explanation of the republican device "Liberty, 
equality, fraternity." 

Sanctions of morality, internal sanction (moral satisfaction and remorse); natural 
sanction (consequences of our good or bad conduct for ourselves and for others as to 
the body and as to the soul); social sanction (public esteem or contempt); philo- 
sophical or religious sanctions (the idea of God). The teacher will take pains to 
speak of religious beliefs only with great respect and in such a manner as never to 
ruffle the minds of the children who are intrusted to him. 

Finally there are indicated the third class of exercises, thoso tending to test the 
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confccieiice and iorm character (to study good or bad tendencies that appear in each 
pupil; to ascertain the practical morality of each one under the circumstances of 
daily life; appeals to sincerity; appeals to strength of will; transformation of effort 
into habit; development of delicacy of conscience)- 

The time assigned to this moral instruction is one hour per week during three years. 

Oinc instruction. — Civic instruction is here again attached to the course in history; 
it forms the end of the second year's course (which deals with France from 1789 to 
our time) , and is engrafted upon the study of the third Republic and the constitu- 
tional laws of 1875. 

Cotistitutional laws of 1875. — The two powers of the State, the legislative power, 
the executive power; the principle of the separation of the powers; the national 
sovereignty; preponderance of the Parliament; the legislative power; the Chamber 
of Deputies, its attributes, mode of its election, scrutiu de liste and scrutin d'arron- 
dissement; the Senate, its attributes and mode of its election; drafting and enact- 
ment of laws; the National Assembly, its attributes. The power of tlie executive, 
the President of the Republic; mode of his election; duration of his term of office, 
his i^owers; the government, the ministers, and the president of the council, manner 
of their appointment, ministerial responsibility, orders, decrees; the council of state. 

The history course, of which these subjects are the last chapter, occupy one hour 
per week. 

Common lav: and political economy. — The programme of common* law embraces two 
parts, the one public law ** detached from civic instruction," the chapters of which 
are called elements of judiciary organization; financial institutions; military organi- 
zation. The second part is devoted to private law. It is arranged in the following 
order: 

I. Persons. — Nationality, acts of the civil state; family right (marriage, parentage, 
ancestors and descendants, guardianship, coming of j^e, interdiction). 

II. Rights of property. — Different kinds of property; right to real property (owner- 
ship, severalty, possession, usufruct, services); right to personal property or credit 
(facts that give rise to obligations, customary or legal means of assuring their execu- 
tion), bonds, bail, license, mortgages, statutes of limitation. 

III. Contracts. — Principle of freedom of contract; acts calculated to prove the same; 
proof by witnesses; capacity to contract; transmission of property; registration of 
written instruments; practical study of the most common contracts; sale; hire (rent 
of things, hire of labor or industry); loans at interest; usury; insurance. 

IV. IVansinission of property of a deceased person, — Successions deferred by law; 
inheritance by virtue of the expressed will of the deceased; right to alter the will. 

The prograiimie of political economy, while much resembling, in the selection and 
statement of the questions, the practice of our traditional courses, departs from it 
notably in the order and relative importance of the subjects. The following is the 
text: 

Agents of production. — ^Nature, labor, capital. 

Labor. — Intellectual labor, invention; manual labor; division of labor, advantages 
and inconveniences of the division of labor; machines, tools, their necessity. 

Capital. — Its different forms; its divisions, fixed capital, circulating capital; indus- 
trial appliances; subsistence; union of capital and labor; its results. 

Remuneration of capital and labor. — Intellectual labor; salaries; manual labor; 
wages; their several kinds; capital; interest; legitimacy of interest. 

Profits and losses. — Their distribution; participation of laborers in profits. 

Sale and ej'change. — Value; price; causes that influence the variation of j)rices; 
money. 

Inteimal trade and foreign trade. — Means of transportation; advantages of cheap 
transportation; exports and imx)orta; exchange and its fluctuations. History of free 
trade, protection, and commercial treaties. 
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Credit. — Its advantages and disadvantages; the money of credit, bank notes; effects 
on business, notes of exchange, drafts, checks. The signature in business; impor- 
tance of a signature; its consequences. 

Agricultural industry. — Large and small culture; various forms of cultivating the 
soil; direct returns; farming; working land on shares. 

Savings. — Savings banks and associations. 

Insurance. — Its various forms. 

Pension {superannuation) funds. 

Mutual aid societies. 

Cooperative societies. — Societies for production and consumption. 

Trade syndicates. — Summary of the law of March 21, 1884. Comparison with 
ancient (earlier) corporations. 

Luxury. 

Alcoholism. — Its effect on the i)overty and misery of the individual and the family; 
its effect on public wealth; what alcoholism costs France; other effects — crime, sui- 
cide, loss of employment. 

Population. — Emigration and colonization. 

The State. — Princii)al attributes of the State; various kinds of taxes; the budget. 

The time allotted for common right and political economy thus outlined is one 
hour per week in the third year. 

In the higher primary girl's schools the moral programme is supplemented by 
gome special observations on the role and the situation of young girls; that of com- 
mon right is chiefly reduced to what concerns marriage and the life of woman, and 
that of political economy gives special attention to questions relating to working 
women. 

After having thus fully presented the subject from the documentary 
standpoint, M. Simiand proceeds to make some rather extended com- 
ments, which need not be reproduced here in full. He enters into the 
question of the right of the State to give the moral instruction 
embraced in the above programmes, but as the State actually does pre-' 
scribe this instruction, it is not worth while to discuss its right to do 
so, unless the object be to endeavor to bring about some modification 
of the system, which is only a matter for the French people them- 
selves, and can not concern the citizens of other countries. M. Simi- 
and proceeds with certain general criticisms of the existing system 
which he would reform, and he closes his report with the presentation 
of the following desiderata: 

1. Social instruction, and especially moral, lay, and rational instruction, should 
either inspire a metaphysics of the State, liberally chosen, or else it should be 
exclusively positive, and therefore dynamic and critical, for all grades in the pri- 
mary schools. 

2. The arrangement of the programmes and their interpretation should be made 
for limited periods and within definite bounds; a special tribunal (committee, com- 
mission, etc.) should be instituted for this purpose. '' 

3. Social instruction should be extended at the expense of the time and the 
importance assigned to history and also to geography. 

4. It should embrace all the grades of the primary school (elementary and higher) , 
social morality, civic instruction,' ideas of right and political economy, which should 
be combined in a course of one method and one spirit. 

What will probably most forcibly strike the outsider in this State 
curriculum of France is the amount of detailed instruction in subjects 
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that are usually elsewhere relegated to the higher (college, university) 
education, taken in connection with the extremely limited time allotted 
for such studies. Aside from the question whether children of such 
ages are capable of really learning anything of value about matters of 
this class, there is the more important question as to whether even 
persons of mature minds would acquire enough in the time to be of 
any real value. The interesting thing is the evidence it affords that 
the French mind is thoroughly imbued with* the importance of social 
instruction. When that nation shall become wiser it will probably 
transfer most of this to the secondary schools, and in an expanded 
form to the university and the faculties of law, letters, and sciences, 
all of which, as M. Gide's report clearly shows, are still largely 
donnnated b}' the old scholastic method and spirit. 

REPORT OF M. DEHERME. 

The report of M. G. Deherme, ostensibly on social instruction in 
France, is really for the most part confined to giving an account of a 
local organization in Paris called the Cooperation of Ideas, which has 
much the character of the English University-extension movement, 
and is in itself an interesting institution, but somewhat too special and 
restricted in its scope to call for detailed exposition here. 

REPORT OF M. BERNES. 

Prof. Marcel Bernes, in his extended report on the "Teaching of 
social ethics in the secondary schools of France," has fully set forth 
the moral aspect of French education. M. Bernes, formerly of the 
University of Montpellier, now professor of philosophy at the Lyc^e 
Louis le Grand, is a well-known author of ethical and sociological 
works, very scholarly, with a delicate and somewhat obscure style. 
His report was discussed at the congress, and is worthy of serious 
consideration, but enters more deeply into this special aspect of social 
education than it is possible to do in this paper, especially in view of 
the full treatment of social morals contained in the report of M. 
Simiand. 

Belgium. 

Next to France it is perhaps in Belgium that the recent social 
awakening has been most marked among nations, and there also this 
sentiment has made its impress upon the educational system of the 
country. Three important reports on social education in Belgium 
were presented to the congress, and in each case the author was pres- 
ent to expound his views and ftspond to inquiries. Two of these deal 
specially with the international aspect of the subject, and only one, 
that of M. Mahaim, aims to present the history and present aspect of 
the movement in Belgium. We will therefore consider tVvv^ ^^. ^^ 
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in previous cases, too, we shall find it the mo^t satisfactoi*y way to 
allow the author for the most part to speak for himself. 

rp:pokt of m. ekxest m ah aim. 

Political economy wan lor a long time alone in representing the group of sciences 
of Hociety in the higlier education of Belgium. It is true that Belgium can daim 
the lK>nor of giving it asylum in its universities, even in ad\iince of France. It has 
figiire^l in the programme of the faculties of law in the two State univereities (Ghent 
and Liege) fiince 1830. The independent universities (Brust^els and Louvain) also 
registere^l it among the number of their courws in the faculty of law at their foun- 
dation in 18^54. 

We find it also in 1836 under the name, remarkaWe f<»r the time, of social econonay 
(later, industrial economy) among the courses of the School of Mines, Arts, and Man- 
ufactures annex(Ml to the faculty of wdcnces of the University of Liege. The Superior 
Institute of Commerce, of Antwerp; the School of Mines, of Mons; the i>olytechnic 
8(;hools attached to the universities of Brussels and I^uvain, have had an analogous 
course, always elementary, since their foundation. 

There was, indeed, also a "doctorate in ix>litical and administrative sciences,** at 
first "legal," then purely scientific, but outside of political economy it embraced 
6nly juridical subject*?. 

The course in political eccmomy not (mly did not have any great development, but 
it was classed in the category of courses for certificate, i. e., of those which it suf- 
ficed to study mucli or little. It formed no part of the examination. The law of 
May 20, 1876, suppressed these courses and inscribed political economy among the 
number of obligatory subjects for the doctorate in law. 

Tlie inadequa(;y of political instruction was early pointed out, among others by the 
rector of the University of Liege, M. Trasenster, who devoted to it his opening 
address in 1884. In 1888 M. Van der Rest, then rector of the independent University 
of Bnissels, asked for the creation of a school of social sciences. If it is necessary to 
name, asi<ie from demands and projects,' the first advances in the teaching of social 
science, I think the honor belongs to M. Victor Brants, who inaugurated, in 1885, 
alongside of his obligator^' course in the faculty of law (Catholic University of Lou- 
vain) a practical (optional) coarse, in which the method of the German seminar was 
applied, as also an optional course in social science in its relations with the labor 
question.* 

The law of A])ril 10, 1890, on the coordination of academic grades, which modified 
the schedules of courses by modifying the subjects for examination in law, did not 
at all change the teaching of social sciences in the State universities, but from that 
time the reform was considered urgent. 

It was the independent universities that set the example. In 1891 the University 
libre de Bruxelles opened its school of social sciences,^ and in 1892 the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain its school of political sciences, the principle of which had been 
api)roved by the Catholic assembly held at Malines in 1891, upon an excellent report 
by M. Van den Heuvel. 

A royal decree of October 2, 1893, accjomplished the looked-for reform in the 
higher official instruction. The old doctorate in political and administrative sciences 



iSue Hiiliii uiid Mabaim: La r^forme de rEnseignement sup^rieur et les Sciences sociales. Li^e, 
1889. See also, in the Almanach de I'Universite de Gand for 1892, the diseuHsion at the CongrOs Uui- 
versltuire Liberal of a "v(eu en favenr de la creation dans T University de I'jfctat d'une Faculty de 
sciences sociales." 

2 See Brants: Couj) d'(Kil ;\ vol d'oiseau sur lea eeoles d'Economie jwilitique en Belgiqne. lievue 
G(:'nc'rale, August, lsy9. 

*See in the Almanach de I' University de Gand for 1890 the article devoted to that school. 
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was suppreesed and replaced by three specialized licentiates and doctorates, the 
number of the courses and professors being considerably increased. 

Since that time the independent universities have successively modified and enlarged 
the scope of their instruction, to bring it into harmony with that of the State uni- 
versities. The creation, in 1894, of the University Nouvelle de Bruxelles, with its 
Institut des Hautes ^l^tudes, introduced a new element of competition. So that to-day 
Belgium possesses, outside of its technical schools and higher business institutions, 
five superior schools for instruction in the social sciences. 

STATE UNIVERSITIES (GHENT AND LIEGE). 

The special teaching of the soqial sciences in the State universities has not been 
modified since 1893, except in matters of detail. It furnished at that time to the free 
universities examples w^hich they hastened to imitate, but since that time it has not 
perhaps known how to profit in its turn by the successive improvements introduced 
by the free universities. 

It is attached to the faculty of law without forming in it a distinct and independent 
school. 

It embraces three licentiates and doctorates: In administrative science, in j)olitical 
science, in social science. 

The first is designed for young persons who wish to prepare themselves for an 
administrative career; the second is organized rather with a view to a diplomatic 
career, and the third has for its object chiefiy to give to those who do not have as 
their objective point a professional diploma a complete political and social education. 

The examination for the licentiate in each of the three categories embraces obliga- 
tory courses and also two courses freely chosen by the candidate in the programme 
of the faculty of law (thus including that for the other licentiates) or of the faculty 
of i)hilosophy. In practice most of the students choose as their optional courses 
those for the other licentiates. 

The obligatory courses for the licentiate in administrative sciences are: 

1. Administrative law (provincial and communal institutions of the principal 
States and special subjects), three hours during one semester. 

2. Parliamentary and legislative history of Belgium, two hours, one semester. 

3. Financial science, one hour the whole year. 

4. Statistics, two hours one semester and one hour the other semester. 

5. Practical exercises in political economy, two hours, one semester. 
The obligatory courses for the licentiate in political science are: 

1. Comparative constitutional law, three hours, one semester. 

2. The law of nations (special topics), three hours, one semester. 

3. Colonial economy and legislation,Mwo hours, one semester. 

4. Diplomatic history of Europe since the congress of Vienna, one hour and a half 
the whole year. 

The obligatory courses for .the licentiate in social science embrace, besides finance 
and the practical exercises in political economy that we have already enumerated: 

1. The position of labor in comparative legislation, one hour the whole year. 

2. Economic history (special topics) , two hours, one semester. 

3. Comparative civil institutions, one hour and a half, one semester. 

4. Special subjects in political economy, one hour the whole year. 

In each section it is sought to make the largest possible use of the inductive method, 
especially in history and all the important courses; political economy, science of 
finance, statistics, law of nations, are accompanied by practical courses in which the 
students must produce personal researches. 

A licentiate in commercial and consular science, created in 1897, and which has 
just been reorganized, has come to furnish the students in social science a new elective 
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course to choof^e from: Industrial geography, transportation and commercial appli- 
ances, maritime law, articles of trade, etc. 

The three licentiates are available without conditions to doctors of law, who may 
obtain their diplomas in them after one year's study. Young j>ersons who are the 
holders of an academic degree by asking for one year's study should pass the exami- 
nation for candidate in political science, which requires one year of preparation. For 
young persons who have not taken any university studies at all the candidacy in 
political science requires two years and involves two examinations. 

This candidacy embraces subjects in philosophy and history as well as elementary 
juridical subjects. 

The doctorate which crowns each of the three licentiates is obtained by the prepa- 
ration of a dissertation, which need not be printe<l, but which must be publicly 
defended, with five other subjects, cho;-en by the candidate from among the ques- 
tions in the examination. 

The number of students who attend the courses for the licentiates is not large; it 
has never amounted to ten at Liege and usually varies between four and eight. I 
think it has been still less at Ghent. These diplomas, to which no material advan- 
tage is attached, only attract an ^lite of young workers.^ The majority is made up 
of doctors of law, those who consent to postpone for one year their actual admission 
to the bar. The licentiates are not organized as at Brussels, to be sought by students 
who are pursuing at the same time their regular studies. 

But if the number of students is limited, their work is often to be praised. The 
University of Liege has thus far given only one diploma of doctor of social science, 
and this after a dissertation of the first order as the result of a sojourn abroad. 

Iniversifc Libre de Bruxelles. 

The 6cole des Sciences Politiques et Sociales of the L^niversit^ Libre de Braxelles 
embraces at the present time two sections: 

A. The section of political sciences, which includes: 

1. Comparative parliamentary and legislative history, one hour per week the 
'whole year. 

2. Diplomatic history of Europe, one hour, bne semester. 

3. The law of nations, two hours, one semester. 

4. Comparative constitutional law, two hours the whole year. 

5. Civil institutions, two hours, one semester. 

6. Science of finance, two hours, one semester. 

7. Statistics, two hours, one semester. 

8. Political economy (special topics), two hours the whole year. 

9. Colonization and colonial policy, two hours, one semester. 

B. The section of economic sciences: ^ 

1. History of economic doctrines, two hours, one semester. 

2. Economic history, one hour, one semester. 

3. Economic geography, one hour, one semester. ^ 

4. Labor legislation, two hours, one semester; also political economy (special 
topics), statistics, science of finance, colonization and colonial policy, which arfe com- 
mon to the two sections. 

The regulations provide for the creation of a third section, that of the social sci- 
ences, which would embrace especially the following courses: General sociology, 
including the methodology of the social sciences; history of sociological doctrines, 
particularly in the nineteenth century; statistics and its general application; csdculus 
of probabilities; comparative geography; biology in its relation to the social sciences; 



1 It has been seen, since the creation of the licentiate in commercial and consular science, how 
strong these utilitarian considerations are. The simple prospect of being able to apply for a positicm 
of consul attracts to them ten times as many young men as there are positions to bestow. 
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anthropology and ethnology; psychology; psychology of peoples; comparative his- 
tory of religions; comparative history of language; comparative history of art. 

There are being given besides, from now on, three optional courses: Considerations 
on biology in its relation to the social sciences, one hour, one semester; general prin- 
ciples of religious evolution, one hour, one semester; and general political right, one 
hour throughout the year. 

The examinations lead to the degrees of licentiate and of doctor in political sci- 
ence, of licentiate and doctor in economic science. The licentiate and doctor in social 
science have not yet been established. 

The degree of licentiate is obtained by an examination bearing on all the obliga- 
tory subjects of the corresponding section, but the candidate may divide the subjects 
of the examination into two or three sittings, as he prefers, or pass the examination 
at one sitting. 

The conditions of admission to the examination are very broad. It is sufficient — 

1. To have been enrolled during two years as a student of the school. 

2. To evince the necessary acquaintance with five branches of study in a scheme of 
twenty branches drawji up in the regulations, and which include precisely the ele- 
mentary subjects for candidacy in philosophy and in science. It is enough, in short, 
to have taken one year in any university studies in order to obtain admission to the 
examination of the school. 

Further, it is necessary to remark that if the examination is taken at more than 
one time the two conditions cited above are only necessary for admission to the final 
test, so that, for example, a student in law or in engineering could present one or two 
proofs of the examination for licentiate without combining the condition relative to 
the five branches. This latter would only be required for the final sitting. 

The object of these arrangements is evident. It is that of permitting students to 
avail themselves of the studies of the school and those of the faculty to which they 
belong without prolonging their stay at the university. This, of course, does not 
prevent students who have the time to devote to these studies from prolonging them 
beyond their professional studies. 

The degree of doctor is obtained by presenting a thesis, in manuscript or printed, 
which must be publicly defended along with five special points selected by the can- 
didate from the schedule of subjects of his section. 

Aside from regular students the school admits outside listeners, who may, for a 
small fee, follow one or several courses. 

The Brussels school, thanks, among other things, to the ingenious elasticity of ita 
conditions of admission, has attained a considerable success, considering the general 
conditions of university study in Belgium. Certain courses have a numerous following. 
Two or three diplomas of doctor have been conferred for remarkable- dissertations. 
'*A seminar in political economy,'* the papers of which are published in the Revue 
de FUniversite, was opened this year. Twenty students have registered for it. 

Catholic University of Louvain. 

The School of Political and Social Sciences of the Catholic University of Louvain 
carries on its programme in 1900 the following courses: 

1. Belgian public law (special subjects), one lecture per week throughout the year. 

2. Political and social economy (special subjects) , one lecture per week throughout 
the year. 

3. Comparative public law, one two-hour lecture. 

4. Comparative private law, one lecture per week. 

5. Science of finance, one lecture per week. 

6. International and colonial law, one lecture per week. 

7. Diplomatic history and commercial policy, one lecture per week. 

8. Commercial law (comparative commercial legislation), one lecture per week. 
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9. Stati8tics», one lecture during one st'rneHter. 

The spei^ial subjects of these courses change every year, so as to form a complete 
cycle every two years. 

Besides these three practical courses, there are announced: That of social economy, 
that of pubHc law and political science, and that of international and colonial policy. 

From the i)resent year a foreign savant of renown is to come and deliver lectures 
on a current question. M. Cieorges Blondel, professor in the University of Parifi, 
opens the series by some lectures on the political and economic transfonstfttion of 
Germany in the nineteenth century. 

The school confers the degrees of licentiate and doctor in political and social 
science, and those of licentiate and doctor in political and diplomatic sciences. 

To be admitted to the licentiate it is necessary (1) to be a doctor in law or can- 
didate in political science; (2) to have followed for two years at least the courses of 
the school. 

The candidacy in political science, which opens the door to the school, ia only 
accessible to young persons having obtained an academic degree requiring at least 
one year's study; or )>aving undergone a preparatory examination embracing the 
subjects of philosophy and history. The candidacy itself consists in an examination 
on various elements of law and political economy. 

In order to obtain one of the degrees of licentiate it is necessary to undergo an 
examination bearing on at least nine of the branches indicated in the programn^, 
but the student haa, within certain limits, the choice of these branches. As he is 
necessarily to remain two years at the school, he may double the subjects of exam- 
ination for either category. 

Each licentiate is completed by a doctorate, which consists in the presentation of 
a printed dissertation, and in the oral defense of the same. 

The school of Lovivain has attained a great success, which is increasing, forty-nine 
students, of which forty-seven regular, were enrolled in 1898-99. . This is certainly 
due in great part to the taU;nt and prestige of its professors, but also to the character 
of the population. The Univert^ity of Louvain attracts from all parts of Belgium the 
sons of all the rich Catholic families. It Is less difficult to find among them an 61ite 
of young men disposed to pass two years — the most of the time after four or five 
other years in law — in i)urHuing studies which do not lead to a professional diploma. 
It is also possible for them, in order to obtain the doctor's degree, to prepare a 
printed thesis and to make a trip abroad for several months. In October, 1899, 
thirteen theses had been published, some of which were of real scientific value; the 
school had conferred eight diplomas of doctor of political and social science, one of 
doctor of diplomatic and consular science, and five of licentiate in political and social 
science. 

It must be added that, like the German seminars, the school has for two years 
possessed a special library formed by gifts and by an annual fee from the students. 
This is a valuable auxiliary to the practical courses, which is thus far wanting in the 
State universities. 

Univers'lte Nouvelle de Bruxelles. 

The Universite Nouvelle de Bruxelles, which came into the world in 1894 with 
so much noise, and whose sponsors so sharply lectured the '*old universities," inde- 
pendent or official,^ presents in its programme an extremely rich collection of courses 
in political and social science. 

The faculty of law gives a diploma of doctor in political and administrative sciences, 
the subjects of which correspond nearly to those of the doctorate in political science 
of the State universities. A thesis is required. 



^Sce especially the articles of Edm. Picard in the Society nouvelle (1894), the Journal des Tribu- 
naux (1894), and I'Humanit^S nouvelle (1897). 
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But the new university possesses also a faculty of social science, in which, accord- 
ing to the programme, twenty-five courses are taught by forty professors. Certain 
courses have as many as seven instructors. 

The programme does not indicate the hours devoted to the courses; we do not 
therefore know their length. They are given, it is true, at the Institut des Hautes 
feudes, an international school where learned foreigners of great renown in very 
different sciences come and deliver courses of lectures. It is an original and very 
happy experiment which has succeeded admirably, and one which the University of 
Louvain has recently imitated. 

The doctorate in science includes (1) four semesters of study; (2) one or two 
examinations, within the choice of the students, on the following branches: Geog- 
raphy, general biology, general psychology, demography, comparative statistics, 
social economy and history of social economy, history of philosophy, history and 
philosophy of law, criminal sociology, history of political doctrines, general sociology 
and methodology, general philosophy of the sciences; (3) presentation and defense 
of- a thesis. . ** Seminars are annexed to the faculty for the preparation of theses and 
of special papers under the direction of the professors." 

It is not for me to express a general appreciation of the higher instruction in the 
social sciences in Belgium, still less to compare the various schools with one another. 
I can not, however, refrain from pointing out two of the happiest features common 
to them all. First, the abandonment of unchangeable schedules. These still prevail 
in the faculties of law, but in the sections of the social sciences the student has 
everywhere, within certain limits, the liberty to choose his subjects and to specialize. 
Then, the introduction of practical courses in which the student must apply himself 
to personal researches. More air and more light have penetrated the ancient forests 
of the higher studies. There is only one other hope to express, and that is that the 
breath of progress which is sweeping by may also reach the regular professional 
studies and thus permit a larger number of young men to enter upon the new paths 
that are being opened to them. 

So far as the higher education is concerned this brief but lucid 
report of M. Mahaim seems to leave nothing to be desired, and for 
this reason I have introduced it entire. American educators will sul*ely 
read it with interest. They can make their own comments, and can 
not fail to compare the system of social instruction in America with 
that of Belgium. Sociologists had heard much of the University 
Nouvellc de Bruxelles, with its eminent rector. Dr. Guillaume de 
Greef ^ whose numerous able works on various aspects of social science 
are so widely known. It was under his inspiration that the new enter- 
prise was launched in 1894, and in certain of his works * he has given 
the keynote of the policy which that institution has adopted. It was, 
as M. Mahaim has intimated, a sort of revolt against the conservatism 
of the other universities, and since its foundation it has done much to 
stimulate them to action. 

REPORT OF M. WAXWEILER. 

The report of M. Emile Waxweiler, of the Universite Libre de 
Bruxelles, while referring to that of M. Mahaim for the principal data, 
adds some further details and then proceeds to discuss at considerable 

1 See especially his Le<?on d*Ouvcrture du Cours de M<5thodologle des Sciences Soclales of the Uni- 
versity Libre de Bruxelles, In 1889, which he republished in his little book entitled " L' Evolution dea 
Croyances et des Doctrines Politiques," in 1895, as the opening chapter. 
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length the desiderata and needed reforms in the Belgian system of 

social instruction. It is chiefly a plea for the special organization of 

this department and concludes with the following words: 

To sum up, in whatever way we consider it, if it is desired to make instruction in 
the social sciences what should be expected of it, it must be made accessible to the 
largest possible number of students, it must be diversified and adapted to multiple 
ends; in one word, it must be given a special organization. 

REPORT OF M. LA FONTAINE. 

The report of Senator H. La Fontaine on the '* Adoption of an inter- 
national system of social instruction in Belgium" discusses the two 
questions, (1) what such a system should teach; and (2), how best to 
teach it. In answer to the first of these questions he quotes the well- 
known line of Terence, '•'Nihil humani a me alienum putOy^and argues 
for a broad presentation of all aspects of humanity, laying special 
stress on the study in the interest of universal peace, of the social life 
of remote peoples, such as the Chinese. In answer to the second 
question he concludes that the best way is some sort of interchange of 
lecturers in the universities where social science is cultivated, so that 
the points of view of eminent foreigners may be presented and a broad 
conception formed by students of all social questions. His chief illus- 
tration is the Universite Nouvelle de Bruxelles, in which, as we have 
already seen, this is made a special feature. He appends to his report 
a list of the foreign lecturers who have been charged with courses at 
that institution since its foundation, in 1894, with the subjects treated. 
The countries thus far represented have been: France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, and the United States, and the number of lecturers is twenty- 
seven. Among the latter we note: Elisee Reclus (history of geogra- 
phy), Roberty (ethics), Ferri (criminal sociology), Kovalevsky (the 
economic regime, aristocratic regime, history of labor, history of politi- 
cal doctrines), Gumplowicz (German sociological literature), Seigno- 
bos (contemporary history, political parties in France). 

Switzerland. 

From Switzerland, the countr}^ in which political socialization has 
advanced furthest, there were four reports, those, namely, of MM. 
Suter, Renard, Vittoz, and Combothecra. Of these the first two were 
publicly defended by their authors at the congress and fully discussed. 

REPORT OF M. SUTER. 

M. Suter's report is historical and descriptive. Its title is: 

** Present state of instruction in the social sciences in Switzerland: Universities, 
high schools, special schools.** 

The following is the substance of the report: 

There are in Switzerland five complete universities, which, in the order of their 
age, are as follows: Basel, Zurich, Bern, Geneva, Lausanne. Besides these, Friburg 
possesses a Catholic university which lacks the faculty of medicine, and also lacks 
scientific freedom, since its instruction is placed under the Dominicans. 
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Finally, the Academy of Neuchdtel is composed of four faculties: Faculty of letters, 
of science, of law, and of Protestant theology. 

Of specialschools, there is the Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich, which includes, 
along with schools of architects, of engineers, of chemistry, of agriculture, etc., a 
general section of philosophy and political economy. 

In none of these institutions of higher education does instruction in the social 
sciences occupy a very large place, and nowhere except at the University of Geneva 
is it concentrated in a special faculty. 

There is no cause for special wonder at this state of things. The title to be called 
a science even of our knowledge of the organization and conditions of development 
of human societies is still disputed, notwithstanding the importance and constantly 
increasing number of works on sociology. Thus we read in the Petit Dictionnaire 
politique et social, published in 1896 by M. Maurice Block, member of the Institute 
of France, article Sociologj^: "Does there exist a social science? We may answer 
squarely, no.*' Without discussing such assertions one may conclude from them that 
the social sciences have not yet emerged from the groping period, for no one would 
think of disputing the scientific character of mathematics, for example, or chemistry 
br physics. Social science being still relatively so young, the teaching of it can scarcely 
have attained a great extension, and no more in Switzerland than elsewhere. 

I shall rapidly pass in review the courses which^ in the programmes of the eight 
higher educational institutions of Switzerland, may in strictness be regarded as con- 
stituting an instruction in the social sciences, and to this end I shall examine succes- 
sively the spirit, the matter, and, finally, the distribution of this instruction. 

SPIRIT OF THE INSTRUCTION. 

The universities located in Switzerland are all cantonal institutions and are under 
the exclusive control of the cantonal authorities. The federal legislation has com- 
pletely respected the autonomy of the cantons in the matter of public instruction. 
No general law or regulation, therefore, controls these universities. Therefore a 
great diversity can and does in fact reign in the organization, distribution, and ten- 
dencies of the higher education. 

One feature, however, is common to all our universities except that of Freiburg. 
This is the complete independence of instiniction as regards the state or any author- 
ity whatever. There does not exist in them any trace of official doctrine, and even 
in the choice of the persons teaching the cantonal governments allow themselves in 
general to be guided by the interests of science and of education, at least so far as 
the limited appropriations at their disposal permit. 

Cantonal governments, accused by the economists of socialistic tendencies for 
having introduced the progressive income tax and tax on inheritance, free school 
apparatus, compulsory state fire insurance, etc. , have called to the chairs of political 
economy of their universities pure individualists, convinced opponents of all state 
intervention in the domain of economics. Such are Professor Pareto, at Lausanne, 
and Professor Pantalconi, at Geneva. 

On the other hand, governments not at all suspected of socialism have appointed 
professors who proclaim themselves Marxist socialists, such as Professor Reichesberg, 
at Bern. 

At each of our universities, along with the ordinary professor of political economy 
belonging, either as at Lausanne and Geneva, to the liberal school of economists of 
Adam Smith and Jean Baptiste Say, or, as at Basel and Zurich, to the school of 
social politics often called state socialism, there is generally an extraordinary pro- 
fessor, or agr^g^ (privat-docent), teaching the most advanced doctrines by means of 
special courses in sociology, history of economic systems, etc. 

This great freedom, coming out of this diversity in the exposition of theories and 
ideas on human societies, seems to present, if not a guaranty, at least favorable con- 
ditions for a healthy development of this branch of education. 

ED 1900— VOL 11 14 
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If a more or less exclusive and uniform tendency happens to prevail in this class 
of teaching, the search for truth incurs the risk of taking a false course in the inter- 
est of a social class or of a dominant political party. In Switzerland students desir- 
ous of forming an opinion for themselves have in general an opportunity to hear 
more than one side. If they know how to profit bj^ it so as not to let them.selves be 
drawn into a narrow^ rut it is a great gain. 

Another circumstance that must act favorably on the spirit of social education in 
Switzerland seems to me to be this: In an old democracy like Switzerland, where 
everyone is interested in public affairs, where pvery citizen is often called upon to 
vote, and consequently to form an opinion on laws of great social importance, i>ro- 
fessors and students in the higher institutions are naturally inclined to take a special 
interest in the social side of every science that relates to man. 

We feel keenly the truth so well formulated by M. Fouill(5e in the preface to his 
last remarkable *work:^ ''The further we go, the more every science becomes 
inseparably practical and theoretical, until it can no longer disconnect itself from its 
social and economic applications. The moral sciences in particular are growing 
more and more socialized." 

This is why we can perceive, especially in the universities of Bern, Ziirich, andc 
Geneva, the tendency to conceive and treat in a social spirit all the sciences that 
lend themselves t-o it, such as law, philosophy, morals, pedagogy, hygiene, history, 
etc., thus unconsciously following the example given by another great French 
philosopher, in applying this method to esthetics, morals, and religion in his works: 
L'arl au point de vue sociologique, Essais d'une morale sans obligation, and Irre- 
ligion de I'avenir (M. Guyau). 

THE MATTER OF SOCIAL EDUCATION. 

In all the higher educational institutions of Switzerland there are courses in politi- 
cal economy, theoretical and applied. 

All these schools, except Lausanne and Neuchdtel, have also a special course in the 
science of finance. 

The universities of Geneva and Bern only offer a course in sociology, properly so 
called. 

At Geneva this course is given by Professor Vuarin, the economist, well known, 
among other works, by his collaboration of the Revue d' ficonomie politique, directed 
by M. Gide. 

At Bern the course in sociology is given by Dr. Ludwig Stein, professor of philos- 
ophy. Besides philosophic studies, M. Stein has written a large work: Die sociale 
Frage im Lichte der Philosophic, which one only need glance through to gain an 
idea of the boldly reformatory, but always evolutionary, spirit of his sociological 
teachings. 

While rejecting for future society the collectivism which seems to him too sudden 
a leap to find a place in the evolution of humanity, he seeks a synthesis between 
equality and liberty, and believes it possible to attain it by means of the socialization 
of rights, the monopolizing by the state of all the new productive forces (products 
of the mines ^sous-sol'], water power, etc.) and by a system of production based in 
part on private property strongly controlled, in part on collective property, the 
whole destined to end in a higher type of the individual and of humanity. 

The principal science auxiliary to the social sciences, statistics, which is rather a 
scientific method than a science, is also taught in most of our universities. 

Aside from these subjects, which might be called the social sciences par excellence, 
there are other disciplines which only belong to the social domain in certain of their 
phases and which may be classed as instruction in the social sciences or not, accord- 
ing as the professor charged with teaching them emphasizes or neglects these social 



1 La France au point de vue moral. 
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phases. This is the case with law, philosoph}^, history, eomewhat so with geography, 
anthropology, psychology, hygiene, pedagogy. 

As regards law, the following courses certainly contribute in part to education in 
the social sciences: At Bern, philosophy of right, by M. Stein; at Zurich, general 
theory of right, by M. Freichler. And probably also the following courses: At 
Freiburg, natural right, by M. Jaccoud ( in French) ; at Freiburg, natural right, by 
M. Lampert (in German) ; at Lausanne, encyclopedia of law, by M. Raguin; at 
Neuchatel, encyclopedia of law, by M. Meckenstock. 

Finally, the great legislative task of the unification of civil law and penal law 
throughout the whole extent of the Confederation imposes upon the teaching of law 
in Switzerland the comparative study of the different cantonal laws and of those of 
the countries that surroun<l us, with a constant care for the creation of a new code 
which shall be a synthesis of, or a compromise between, the existing laws, and, if 
possible, an improvement upon them all. It is evident that under these circum- 
stances the social point of view must play a large role in the present teaching of law 
in Switzerland. The drawing up of preliminary projects for the federal, civil, and 
penal code has, moreover, been intrusted to the professors of our universities. ^. 
Eugene Huber, professor at Bern, is the author of a boldly innovating draft of a 
civil code for Switzerland, especially as regards, among other things, the rights of 
women, the right of succession (inheritance), the law of mortgages; and all the 
reforms proposed aim at greater justice and less social inequality. We may there- 
fore be sure that the courses that M. Huber gives at the University of Bern on the 
law of obligations, history of Swiss law, and legislative ix>licy, do not neglect the 
social point of view. 

It is the same with the teaching of history. The subjects and the historic periods 
treated by preference indicate the predominance of social considerations with the 
professors charged with these courses. I cite at random: Social and agrarian strug- 
gles of the Roman Republic; history of the Reformation and the Frent^h Revolution; 
the French Revolution of 1830 and 1848; contemporary history from 1870 to 1880; 
history of civilization; history of civilization in Switzerland; history of democratic 
ideas; history of public instruction in Switzerland; Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines — the end of a colonial empire; the English in South Africa; the United States, 
the country, customs (moeurs) , civilization, etc. 

As to philosophy, it is less easy to discover in the university programmes indica- 
tions that philosophic teaching occupies itself with social science. It seems rather to 
take the direction of logic and the history of philosophic and metaphysical systems. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL INSTRUCTION. 

Most of the Swiss universities have still preserved their old framework of the 
traditional faculties and fit into it in some sort of way whatever they do in the mat- 
ter of teaching the social sciences. Nevertheless, the University of Zurich, while 
still classing its professors in the four following faculties — A, theological faculty; 
B, faculty of sciences of the state (instead of faculty of law) ; C, faculty of medicine, and 
D, faculty of philosophy, divided into a section of philosophy, philology, and history, 
and a section of natural sciences and mathematics — has adopted for its programmes 
of courses a new classification by sciences. This classification is justified by the fact 
that there is a special degree of doctor for each of the divisions. The following is the 
list: Theological sciences; juridical and political sciences ("Rechts und Staatswis- 
senschaften'*); medical sciences; philosophy and pedagogy; philology, archaeology, 
and history of literature; history and its auxiliary sciences; history of civilization 
and of art; mathematics and natural sciences. One step more has been taken by the 
University of Greneva to render homage to the social sciences. They have instituted 
there a faculty of letters and social sciences, and as sanctions, a licentiate in social 
science and a doctorate in sociology. 
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The programme of this faculty for the summer semester of 1900 is composed in fact 
of social sciences, as follows: 

M. Matteo Pantaleoni, professor ordinary: Political economy, theory of interna- 
tional trade and the practical questions belonging thereto, four hours; statistics, 
demography, two hours; economic lectures (pure political economy is reserved for 
the winter semester), two hours. 

M. Louis Vuarin, professor ordinary: Political systems, the Middle Ages, two 
houre; social economy, free and compulsory insurance, the educative character of the 
state, guiding principles in social economy, two hours; sociological lectures, prepara- 
tory to the licentiate in social sciences, two hours. 

M. Paul Duproix, professor ordinary: Pedagogy, comparative psychology of the 
man and the child, two hours; the science of education in the nineteenth century, 
one hour; methodology, one hour; pedagogic lectures, one hour. 

M. Eugene de Girard, professor extraordinary: Social systems, one hour; lectures 
on economic history, one hour. 

COURSES OF PRIVAT-DOCENTS. 

M. Winiarsky, doctor of letters: Social economy, the economic bases of social 
science, historic societies, one hour; pure political economy, mathematical theory of 
exchange, production, capitalization, and money, one hour. 

In the division of the juridical and social sciences of the University of Zurich the 

, chair of political economy is occupied by M. Herkner, who also gives the course on 

the science of finance. M. Herkner is a moderate socialist, and has written a work 

on the labor question which is still quoted as one of the best on the subject (for 

example, by M. Werner Sombart, professor at Breslau, in his work on socialism). 

M. Goldstein, privat-docent, gives a course there on the labor question: Protective 
legislation for the workingman. Also a course on agrarian, commercial, and social 
policy. In a seminar of political sciences the same professors treat the subjects of 
their courses in a more thorough manner. 

The only truly ancient university in Switzerland, the venerable high school of 
Basel, founded in 1460, reorganized in 1818, has preserved, without changing any- 
thing in them, the four traditional faculties of the German universities: Faculties of 
theology, of law, of medicine, and of philosophy, the last divided into a philologico- 
historical section and a section of natural sciences and mathematics. 

The faculty of law embraces only purely juridical courses, except one course by 
Professor Speiser, director of the finances of the Canton, on fiscal legislation. 

The only chair of social science is relegated to the faculty of philosophy, and is 
occupied by Prof. Ph. Korak. His collaboration on the modest Swiss economic- 
review — Les Feuilles Suisses pour la Politique l&conomique — the organ of the pro- 
fessors of political economy of Zurich, Basel, and Bern, edited by Professor Reiches- 
berg at Bern, proves that the Basel professor adheres more or less to the so-called 
state socialism, or socialism of the chair. But nothing in the sober schedule of his 
courses indicates it. The following is its contents: 

(1) General political economy, four hours per week; (2) science of finance, two 
hours per week ; ( 3 ) history of doctrines and of economic literature since Adam Smith, 
two hours per week; (4) important questions concerning the economic movement, 
one hour per week; (5) at the seminar of social economy: Practical exercises, excur- 
sions, etc. 

At the University of Bern the arrangement of the teaching of the social sciences is 
different. The division into faculties is the same as at Basel, but the social sciences, 
except sociology and the philosophy of law, are attached to the faculty of law. They 
are not out of place there, because almost all instruction in law at Bern is strongly 
penetrated with the social spirit — that is, with progressive and reformatory tendencies. 
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I have already mentioned Professor Huber, author of an advance draft of a federal 
civil code. The predecessor of the present professor of penal law, Professor Stooss, 
now at Vienna, drew up a plan for a federal penal code, likewise in an innovating 
spirit. The present incumbent, M. Gretener, who has also just accepted a call 
from a great university in Germany, made in his last course on penal law an expos6 
and criticism of the Italian positive criminalist school, the essentially sociological 
school of Lombroso and Ferri. 

Prof. A. Reichel, who gives a course on federal law relative to failures (faillites) 
and a course on Bernese civil procedure, is a militant socialist, but the somewhat 
dry matter of his courses scarcely lends itself to incursions into the domain of 
social doctrines. 

Professor Hilty, who teaches federal public law and the law of nations, is a dis- 
tinguished writer, historian, and moralist. He does not cease to preach the return 
to the simplicity and virility of the ancient Swiss, and tnisses no chance to show that 
a sound democracy can not coexist with luxury and a plethora of wealth at the top 
of the social scale and the undeserved poverty of the wage earner at the bottom. 

Professor de Salis expounds, in his course on the history of federal public law, the 
parallel dev^opment of federal administrative law and of the social organization oi 
the Swiss people. 

The following are the courses of social science properly so called : 

M. Oncken, professor ordinary (partisan of economic liberalism tempered by mod- 
erate state mtervention) , gives three courses: (1) Theoretical and practical political 
economy; (2) fundamental questions of commercial policy; (3) summary of recent 
economic literature. 

M. Reichesberg, professor extraordinary (advanced socialist), has three courses: 
(1) Industrial and commercial policy; (2) introduction to administrative statistics; 
(3) current questions of social policy. 

Courses by privai-docents. — Dr. Schmidt, fundamental questions of economic policy; 
general statistics. Dr. Geiser, history of Bernese law; real property, communal 
right, and laws relating to public aid. 

Summaries of the juridical and economic literature of Switzerland. 

At the University of Freiburg, the course in political economy is given in French 
by M. Jaccoud; in German by MM. Ruhland and Beichel, who also give courses in 
political arithmetic and insurance and in agrarian policy. All these courses are 
embraced in the faculty of law. 

At the University of Lausanne, Professor Pareto's course in political economy fig- 
ures in the programme, both in the faculty of law and in the faculty of letters. There 
was, seven or eight years ago, a project for organizing a systematic course of social 
instruction. A series of lectures on this subject took place among the professors of 
the faculty of letters and the faculty of law. This project did not succeed. 
M. Georges Renard's course on French literature is given especially from the socio- 
logical point of view. 

At the Academy of Neuchdtel the courses of M. Junod in political economy form 
part of the faculty of letters. The schedule of the courses indicates a principal course 
in political economy, and other courses in production and distribution of wealth, 
agrarian and labor questions, and two courses of one hour each on the history of 
economic doctrines and on demography. 

Finally, the Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich has a section of general philoso- 
phy and political economy, composed of two optional courses, in which the subject 
is divided up in the following manner: 

A. Course in mathematics, natural history, and technique, completing in part the 
programme of the professional schools. We here find among others the following 
courses: Anthropogeography; problems of heredity in man; development of man; 
general hygiene. 
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B. Pliilosophic and economic courses: (1) Literature and language: Courses on 
language and the history of literature and civilization, German, French, Italian, 
English, Russian. (2) Historical and political sciences: This division embrattes 
courses on political economy, finance, and practical industrial economy, given by 
M. Charton in the French language, and analogous courses in the German language 
by M. Platter; these last with a frankly socialistic tone. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The following are the conclusions that follow from this report: 

1. A broad spirit, admitting the coexistence in the same university of divergent 
doctrines, and even those opposed to the opinions that prevail in the government of 
each canton. 

2. Topics of a sufficiently large and an increasing richness. A teaching that dot« 
not fear to touch on the most vitally present and even sometimes the most burning 
questions. One could wish a larger share given to the teaching either of history or 
of the sciences auxiliary to history, and esi)ecially of philosophy. 

3. Distribution very varied from' canton to canton. There is wanting in general 
a bond between the different bmnches of social instruction. Nevertheless it is necres- 
sary to point out an effort at Zurich to break down the ancient division into four or 
five faculties, at Lausanne a project which has thus far remained on paper, and at 
Geneva, a sanction given to these special studies by the creation of the degrees of 
licentiate and doctor of social sciences. 

REPORT OK M. RENARD. 

It would be naturally supposed from the above report of M. Suter that 
there exists in Switzerland something closely approaching the ideal 
Lehrfreiheit of which we hear so much from Germany, but which all 
know to be rather an ideal than a fact. Another report, however, that 
of M. Georges Renard, on ''progress to be realized," proceeds from 
the assumption that the Swiss universities fall far short of having 
attained that ideal. This report is mainly a discussion of the question 
to what extent professors in universities are justified in teaching 
particular social doctrines as science. He puts the question in the 
following form: 

Must we admit, in fact if not in theory, an official truth? Shall we maintain in 
the chairs a State history, an orthodox philosophy, a stamped political economy? 
Must we subject education to the domination, I do not even say, of majorities, but 
of the social powers that propagate, at the expense of the whole nation, do(;trines 
favorabl^to their supremacy? 

Or must we say, on the contrary. No public instruction; Society has nothing to do 
with this field. Leave everybody free to teach and to learn what he pleases. Edu- 
cation is a purely private affair. 

It would seem that we are caught between the two horns of this dilemma. And 
yet, no. Neither solution seems to us sufficient. 

M. Renard then proceeds to offer his solution, and in doing so quotes 
from a work of his * which appeared two 3^ears before. We can not 

1 Le Rt^me Socialiste, Paris, ISUS. 
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give space to his arguments, but his plan is stated in a single paragraph, 
and is as follows: 

In the universities maintained at the expense of the community every important 
doctrine should have its place marked. As soon as a certain number of persons (the 
number to be fixed by law) shall demand the teaching of such or such a doctrine, 
which they have at heart, a chair shall be created, and the person to occupy it shall 
be designated by the petitioners. It can thus be made certain that the professor 
designated will be one of the best champions of the point of \dew to be represented 
by him. On the other hand, as soon as a doctrine taught no longer responds to a 
real need, it could be suppressed, whenever the proposition shall have l^een made 
under a form which it would be easy to regulate; it would be sufficient to interrogate 
the nation on the subject and to count the votes that demand its maintenance. 
There would thus be established between the doctrines and the number of chairs in 
which they are taught as perfect an equilibrium as possible, a varying ratio corre- 
sponding to the distribution of the members of society holding diverse opinions. 

To the scientific mind such a proposition borders closel}^ on the 
amusing, and its interest to sociologists is mainly as a sample of 
the kind of stuff that too often passes for "sociology" and leads to 
such remarks as the one above quoted by M. Block. There need per- 
haps be no more reason why a political institution should require that 
a particular political creed be taught than that a I'eligious institution 
should require that its religious creed be taught. The objection is to 
the claim that in any true sense such teaching is scientific or is really 
instruction at all. It is simply propagandism, and as such outside the 
pale of science and of education in a pedagogic sense. 

REPOKT OF M. VITTOZ. 

The report of M. fidouard Vittoz, professor at the £cole Vinet at 
Lausanne, on the progress to be realized in Switzerland in primary 
and secondary social instruction, though mainly negative, and little 
more than the well-matured opinion of one competent educator, should 
not, perhaps, be passed over in silence. He shows that no such 
instruction is recognized in Switzerland, and very little done, even in 
an incidental way, to instill moral or civic principles into the minds of 
those who attend the common schools. Neither can he be said to favor 
an}" systematic effort in this direction comparable to that adopted in 
France; but having had an opportunity to become familiar with the 
French system, and having noted its good and bad aspects, he gives a 
balanced opinion on the general subject and sees ways in which he 
thinks the best results in this direction might be secured for his own 
countr3\ Without reproducing his discussion of the question, it will 
be sufficient to state his condensed conclusions, which he has put in the 
form of a series of recommendations or desiderata (voeux), as follows: 

1. Whatever definition we give to social science or the social sciences there is no 
reason for making this a special department to be added to the present schedules of 
primary or even secondary instruction. 
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2. In all his teaching the instructor may make use of social education. The 
branches of study now recorded in all or in certain of the schedules, and which best 
lend themselves to this form of education are morals, civics, history, and geography. 

3. It is preferable that morals should not form the object of a special course 
requiring a definite programme. It belongs rather, in the primary and secondary 
grades, to an occasional and essentially practical fonn of presentation. 

4. It is desirable to define, in Switzerland, the meaning and scope of civic instruc- 
tion, and to aim more and more to render it educative and social. 

5. A complete reorganization of the teaching of national history is demanded in 
most of our schools, as well from the point of view of method as of matter; the latter 
to be lightened, the former to be vivified, until this branch shall yield the important 
results of which it is capable in intellectual, moral, and social education. 

6. Geography is the branch of study that lends itself best to the acquisition of 
knowledge relative to the political and economic organization of societies; it will not 
yield all the good results we have a right to expect of it unless the reforms that have 
already been proposed in Switzerland are boldly prosecuted, from the point of view 
of method as well as of the subjects to be taught. 

REPORT OF M. COMBOTHECRA. 

The report of M. Combothecra, called a report on the establishment 
of an international system of social instruction in Switzerland, is a 
brief discussion of the broader question of international instruction, 
and does not even favor Switzerland as the seat of such an institution, 
but Paris, and concludes that with some modifications the College 
Libre des Sciences Sociales with its Ecole des Hautes Etudes, might 
perform this function for the world at large. This is certainl}^ an 
important question, and one that was made the order of the day at the 
meeting on December 17, 1900, of the permanent commission of the 
Congress to which this report was submitted. We have already con- 
sidered it in connection with the report of Senator La Fontaine, of 
Belgium (supra, p. 1488). Belgium, too, in its University Nouvelle, 
has adopted the international plan by inviting foreign professors to 
give lectures to Belgian students. The movement is one that deserves 
and will doubtless receive earnest attention. 

REPORT OF M. WINIARSKY. 

The report of Dr. L^on Winiarsky, of the University of Geneva, 
mentioned above (supra, p. 1492) by M. Suter, on the teaching of pure 
political economy and social mechanics in Switzerland, assumes a 
special importance in view of M. Gide's remark (supra, p. 1469), point- 
ing out the lack in France of any treatment of the social sciences from 
the point of view of method, and calling attention to the advance in 
this direction that has been made in Switzerland. Walras and Pareto, 
of the University of Lausanne, and Winiarsky, of the University of 
Geneva, constitute a strong school of pure or theoretical economics 
and sociology, based on mathematics. As this report gives a brief 
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account of the history and present status of methodological social 
science, it deserves a place here: 

** The teaching of pure political economy and social mechanics in Smtzerlandy^^ by Dr, 

Leon Winiarskyy privat-docent at the University of Geneva. 

Every science has two sides: A rational or pure side, which studies the most gen- 
eral and abstract form of the respective phenomena, and an applied side which studies 
their concrete and detailed form. The rigorous distinction between these two divi- 
sions, accepted in the physical sciences, is tending more and more to be introduced 
into the domain of the social sciences. 

For purposes of instruction this distinction is of the first importance in practically 
accustoming students to the logical necessity of a truly scientific method and in facili- • 
tating the clear and systematic conception of the facts. It prepares them at the same 
time for independent personal work by furnishing them methods of investigation 
that are sure and necessary to any productive research. 

Logicians of the first rank, like Professors Ad. Naville, Goblot, and others, show 
us with reason that it is henceforth impossible to employ, as absolutely as was for- 
merly done, a method in physics, psychology, and sociology opposed to that of 
mathematics. The processes of the physicist, the psychologist, and the sociologist 
always resemble those of the mathematician more and more as they attain greater 
perfection. 

All sciences have an abstract side, which studies the relations between concepts. 
These sciences of laws have, moreover, an experimental point of departure. Mathe- 
matics had at the outset a wholly empirical phase; it was only with further develop- 
ment that it assumed a more and more a priori character. The products of reasoning 
push the data of observation more and more into the shade, but they exist none the less. 

At the present time in certain departments of physics abstract reasoning occupies 
as prominent a place as observation. The development of psychology and sociology 
is pursuing the same course, so that without diminishing the importance of the his- 
torical and descriptive part, which is principally based on observation, it is necessary 
to recognize the paramount value of the abstract and rational part. It is the mark 
of a good logical method, and at the same time of a good method in teaching, to 
introduce and strictly maintain this distinction. 

Among the social sciences political economy was the first to introduce this distinc- 
tion in the most rigorous way, by accepting for the rational part the mathematical form. 

Cournot was the true founder of this method, having in his Recherches sur les 
principes matM'matiques de la th^orie des richesses (1838) clearly pointed out in 
what the application of mathematics to political economy consists, and having estab- 
lished the curve of demand of a commodity as a diminishing function of the price and 
deduced from it the mathematical theory of monopoly. 

In 1854 Gossen, in his Entwicklung der Gesetze des menschlichen Verkehrs, estab- 
lished another curve, that of the intensity of the last want satisfied as a decreasing 
function of the quantity consumed, and from it he deduced the formula of the opti- 
mum division of two commodities between two individuals, so as to produce the abso- 
lute maximum utility, measured by the equal intensities of the last wants satisfied of 
each commodity by the two individuals (communistic sharing). 

In 1862 Jevons drew the same curve as Gossen and deduced from it the formula of 
free exchange of two commodities between two individuals, showing the inverse pro- 
portion for each party to the exchange of the intensities of the last wants satisfied 
( ''final degree of utility") to the quantity of the commodities exchanged (individu- 
alistic sharing). 

Finally, in 1873, M. Walras, in a memoir entitled Principe d'une th^orie math^ma- 
tique de I'^change, explained the theory of the economic exchange of two commodi- 
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ties among any numVer of exchangers. For tliis ho introduced into the problem, as 
unknown (juantities to be determined, the prices of the two commodities (which 
Jevons had replaced by the inverse ratios of the quantities exchanged). Then from 
Gosseu's curve of utility he deduced the curves of demand and supply based on the 
condition of the maximum satisfaction of wants, expressed in a formula identical 
with that of Jevons. 

In this way M. Walras found deductively the curve of demand empirically arrived 
at l)y C'ournot, and also the curve of supply. Finally he determined the prices cur- 
rent of equilibrium, by virtue of the condition of equality, of the actual supply and 
demand, by the intersection of two curves of demand and supply. 

In his Elements d' (Economic politique pure, M. Walras has successively derived 
from the mathematical principles indicated above: (1) The theory of exchange of 
any nmnber of commodities for one another; (2) the theory of production of those 
commodities considered as products resulting from the combination of the effects of 
different kinds of productive capital; (3) the theory of capitalization, or of the produc- 
tion of new capital, and, finally, (4) the theory of money, or the theory of the deter- 
mination of the prices of products, services, and capital in a form of goods serving not 
only as a standard for the measure of values, but also as a medium of exchange. 
Finally, from all these theories taken together, ]M. Walras derived a theory of general 
ec-onomic equilibrium. 

Thus was economic statics definitely established. It still remains to found eco- 
nomic dynamics. It is on this task that certain economists are engaged, as Mr. Patten 
in America. 

On the other hand, some writers, as MM. Wicksteed, Barone, Clark, and Montemar- 
tini, are completing the theory of marginal utility by a theory of marginal productivity, 
which constitutes, at the same time, the point of departure for a theory of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Great activity j)re vails in this domain of the science, as is proved 
by the list of mathematical economists: Marshall, Edgeworth, Launhardt, Lehr, 
Auspitz, Lieben, Wicksell, Rossi, Giddings, Fisher, etc. To these must be added the 
representatives of pure economics who employ deduction without having recourse to 
mathematics, such as Menger, Wieser, Sax, Bohm-Bawerk, etc. 

To follow, step by step, this entire movemer.t and set forth its progress in the suc- 
cessive phases acquired is the task that we have undertaken in a course that we have 
been giving for the past six years at the University of Geneva. 

Moreover, encouraged by the example of pure political economy, and convinced 
that this is the route that social science must necessarily pursue in order to attain a 
definite character, we have attempted to apply the same methods of investigation 
and reasoning to all the other departments of general and abstract sociology. 

It is thus that we have arrived at the conception that the theory of equilibrium 
may be extended from economic phenomena to all social phenomena — ^political, 
juridical, moral, esthetic, religious, and scientific; the two modes of division, the 
Gossenian and Jevonian, adapting themselves very well to the communistic regime 
of primitive societies and to the individualistic regime of the historic societies. 

By extending these results attained through pure political economy to social sci- 
ence, we have arrived at the discovery that the fundamental equations of M. Walras — 
expressing, for a party to an exchange, the equivalence of the quantities offered 
and the quantities demanded of various commodities at certain prices, and the pro- 
portion of the intensity of the last wants satisfied to these prices — may be deduced 
from the general equations of motion of Lagrange, and we have shown analytically in 
what way this deduction can be made. Having furnished the equations of social 
equilibrium, we have laid the foundations for social mechanics — on itfe static side — 
on the principle of Lagrange, that of least effort or greatest energy, i. e., on the 
principle that serves as the basis of cosmic mechanics. 

Passing then to the dynamic side of the problem, we have given a definition of 
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socio-biologic energy in the two following forms: Potential (hunger and love) and 
kinetic (economic, political, juridical, mora^ esthetic, religious, and scientific). This 
led us to the application of the principles of thermodynamics, the third of which, that 
of Clausius, explains at the same time the gradual spiritualization of every closed 
social aggregate and the lowering of its potential. It is the dissipation of the entropy 
which takes place in the social world as in the physical world. 

Finally, we have shown how the principle of least effort and of the acceleration of 
velocity explains the gradual differentiation and integration of social aggregates by 
their more and more perfect adaptation to the natural and artificial environment. 
All this forms the subject of a course on social mechanics that we are giving under 
the title, ''Economic bases of social science," parallel with our course on pure political 
economy. In fact, the point of departure of our researches was, as we have shown, 
pure political economy, to which we refer all social science, and bring it all back to 
mechanics. 

In our course we do not content ourselves with the abstract or pure science, but 
make applications of it to the primitive and historic societies by a detailed study of 
the facts. 

The results of our researches in pure social mechaniqs have been published in the 
Revue philosophique (March, 1898) under the title, '' Essai sur la m^canique sociale," 
which consists of three parts: (1) L*6quiUbre ^conomique et social; (2) Les trans- 
formations de I'^nergie sociale, and (3) La dynamique sociale. 

A year after the publication of our memoir we were happy to learn of the appear- 
ance of two works of great value, that of Professor Hauriou, Lemons sur le mouve- 
ment social, and that of Professor Lalande, La dissolution oppos^e k revolution dans 
les sciences physiques et morales. These works, while differing in certain points 
from our conclusions formulated in the Revue philosophique (March, 1898), are 
inspired by the -same principles and tend in the same direction toward an application 
of mechanics and thermodynamics to social science. 

In 1889 we applied these principles to the theory of the family and of property in 
an article published in the Rivista italiana di Sociologia (November, 1899). We 
showed that it is the family and property that lie at the basis of society, and that all 
other institutions constitute its superstructure. Finally, during the present year, we 
have more thoroughly analyzed (in tlfe Revue philosophique, February-March, 1900) 
certain points in our theory, and shown how quantitative methqds may be applied 
to social mechanics, with a view to the creation of a sociometry. 

Certain of these articles have excited an interest in foreign countries, and have 
been translated into Polish (Warsaw Athenaeum), into German (Soc. Monatshefte, 
of Berlin), and into Russian (Revue scientifique de Saint-Petersbourg). They have 
been reviewed, among others, by Professor Groppali, in the Rivista italiana di 
Filosofia (March- April, 1900), who, while recognizing the necessity of a general and 
abstract science of society, would reserve for it the title of pure sociology. But I 
would prefer the title of social mechanics, which I have given to this science, all the 
more as Prof. Lester F. Ward, author of Dynamic Sociology, now following this 
same method, is to present at the International Congress of Sociology this year a 
memoir entitled * ' Social mechanics. " ^ 

Such are the stages in the career thus far pursued by social mechanics. Though 
teaching it for six years at the University of Geneva, I do not think it can replace 
descriptive and comparative sociology represented with us with so great authority 
and mastery by Prof. L. Vuarin, but I do think that it may become an independent 
and complementary discipline, allying itself at the same time to mathematics*, polit- 
ical economy, and sociology. 

I have ventured to inform the congress of this isolated experiment, and the first of 
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its kind. As to pure economics, it is already taught in a score of universities in 
England, America, Germany, Austria, alid Switzerland, and it would be desirable 
that this example be followed by those of France. I am happy to add that the 
teaching of these sciences, which might appear dry, interests its hearers, whose num- 
ber is constantly increasing. 

In view of the importance of the subject and the novelty of the 
experiment, I have introduced Dr. Winiarsky's report entire. The 
question of methodology in social science will come up later (p. 1576). 

Spain, 
report of professor altamira. 

There are many signs that Spain is feeling the eiffects of the general 
awakening on social subjects, and although little has been done there 
as yet in the direction of systematic instruction, the following report 
of M. Altamira gives earnest of future progress: 

" The teaching of social science in Spain^^^ by Rafael Altamira^ professor in the University 

of Oviedo. 

Like many other modern branches of education, that of the social sciences is 
wholly rudimentary in Spain. It is only by somewhat broadening the concept, and 
especially by not confining ourselves to the official curricula of our public instruc- 
tion, that we can speak at all of the existence of these studies with us. And first of 
all, we must put to one side the field of popular education, which is not organized 
w^ith us, at least in a manner such as we see it abroad. 

I. Higher education. — In 1894, in a plan of reform in the faculty of law, the estab- 
lishment of a course in sociology was for the first time spoken of. It was, however, 
not until 1899 that a chair of sociology was added to the studies for the doctorate in 
the faculty of philosophy and letters (Madrid). It was entrusted to M. Sales y 
Ferr^, formerly professor in the University of Seville, and author of a Tratado de 
Sociologia, the only work of the kind that ha^thus far appeared in Spain. M. Sales 
has not yet had time to develop his system of instruction at Madrid. 

Without being 'officially charged with sociological studies, the chairs of MM. 
Giner de los K-ios and Azcarate, of the faculty of law (doctorate) of Madrid have 
certainly a character which belongs to the subject of this report. M. Giner has at 
various times in his courses on the * 'Philosophy of Law," treated social questions, 
such as socialism, anarchistic theories, etc. 

M. Azcdrate, who teaches ** Comparative Legislation," has often devoted his lec- 
tures to the evolution of certain social institutions, such as the family, property, 
from the legal point of view. Other professors do the same in the faculties of law 
of Salamanca, Grenada, Oviedo; for example, M. Dorado in his course in criminal 
law; M. Vida, in treating political right; M. Buy 11a, in economics; M. Posada, on 
political right. 

But, as is well known, these are rather ways of looking at their subjects, methods 
suggested by the free initiative of the professors, than modes of instruction laid down 
in the oflficial regulations. 

At Oviedo there has also existed for some years a practical school of juridical and 
social studies, directed by Professors Buylla, Posada, Sela, and myself, and formed 
by students of the faculty of law. It is divided into four sections: Economy and 
finance, politics and sociology, international questions, and history of law. In the 
first, where study of the joiner's trade at Oviedo has been made after the monographic 
method of Le Play and Maroussem, there is taking place a discussion of socialistic 
doctrines. In the second, papers have been prepared on the Sociology of Spencer 
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and Fouillee. In the third, they studied in 1898-99 the subject of colonization in 
all its aspects. In the fourth I engaged the students in researches into the ancient 
and modern juridical customs of the Asturians, making personal inquiries among 
the peasants and in the small towns. 

II. Secondary and primary instruction. — There is unfortunately nothing to point to 
in these two grades of public instruction. The minister of public instruction, agri- 
culture, and public works (Fomento), M. Groizard, tried to introduce into the 
secondary schools a course in customary law (droit usuel), and a certain sociological 
character in connection with some studies. But his reform was soon replaced by 
other less advanced plans. 

The teaching of ^sociology figures, so far as my information extends, in the courses 
of only one private institution, the Institucion libre de Enseiianza, created at Madrid 
in 1876, and which has been since that time the most characteristic pedagogic center, 
in the modern sense, that we have. It comprises two grades — secondary and pri- 
mary — arranged in one series of ** general culture," formed by numerous classes, with 
a concentric curriculum. Sociology is taught there from the first year, and accord- 
ing to the following method: In the lower (maternal) class there are simple talks 
(causeries) with the children about things with which they are familiar, and ques- 
tions directed simply to attracting their attention to social facts of which they are 
daily witnesses — services, trades, corporations, public authorities, factories, markets, 
churches, schools, etc. Occasionally rapid visits are made to public institutions, with 
very few explanations, the teacher even declining, in order to avoid complication, to 
answer all the questions asked by the students. In the next classes the facts are 
little by little systematized, by grouping them and bringing out of them more and 
more the idea of society which gives them unity. Visits (excursions) are more 
frequent, and the pupils begin to make little reports on them. In the upper class a 
systematic but elementary course is given on simple topics. Excursions are also 
more frequent, organized, and, with explanations, the method of instruction is 
wholly oral by means of conversations, followed by a brief r^sum^ made by one of 
the pupils, and written notes which each one takes freely (during eight or ten 
minutes) in his notebook. These written summaries are read at the next meeting of 
the class and corrected by the teacher. No books nor works of any kind at the 
school. The schedule of the course is drawn up according to the following plan: 
Introduction: Idea of sociology. General part: Society, its elements, functions, etc. 
Special part: (1) Complete (totales) societies (family, commune, nation); (2) special 
societies (classified according to their object). Special pains are always taken to 
have the remarks apply to contemporary social problems. 

III. Private initiative has also provide'cl for the scientific need in this direction by 
founding at the Ateneo de Madrid (a literary and scientific society) advanced 
courses (formed by free enrollment and nearly gratuitous) , some of which are of a 
sociological character. M. Azcdrate has given one of these courses on the concept of 
sociology, critically expounding the works of Spencer and Mackenzie, another on 
the plan of sociology, and a third on social philosophy. M. Sales y Ferr^ has also 
given some lectures on sociological subjects; M. Posada on the ** Theory of the state 
according to modern sociological doctrines;" M. Alas on ** Religious theories in con- 
temporary philosophy," and M. Salillas on ''Criminal anthropology." 

At the press association (Madrid) M. Azcarate also opened, in April, 1900, a course 
in sociology. 

IV. A review of law and sociology (RevistadeDerecho y Sociologia) was founded 
in 1895 by M. Posada, with the collaboration of several professors and writers, but it 
did not survive the first year of its publication. At Madrid there now appears a 
Catholic Review of Social Questions, the very narrow views of which have thus far 
prevented the collaboration of all sociologists of repute. 

Thfi publishinxr house Espafia Moderna publishes a library of jurisprudence, phi- 
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losophy, and history, in which several translations of the sociological works of Spen- 
cer, Guyau, Kidd, Tarde, FouilliC^e, d'Aguanno, Giddings, etc., have appeared. A 
new '* library of philosophy and sociology" has just been inaugurated at Madrid. 
It announces especially translations of foreign books. 

V. It is necessary also, and quite particularly, to mention the lectures on customary 
law and popular economy opened by the Academy of Political and Moral Sciences. 
According to the very broad prospectus published, the bases of which are to be found 
in the excellent works of M. Cbsta, one of our most illustrious sociologists and histo- 
rians, the works that will result from these lectures will be true sociological mono- 
graphs from the point of view of law, economy, and social organization in Spain. 
On this subject we already have a wholly original literature, which might furnish 
new and very rich data to foreign sociologists. 

We are, as is clearly seen, at the very beginning of sociological studies. Everything, 
or nearly everything, is to be done with us in this matter, but nothing solid can be 
built up in this line without being founded upon a broad and earnest development of 
instruction in the social sciences in our public institutions. To attain this end it will 
be necessary first to found courses in the faculties of law and philosophy (for stu- 
dents of the second year in the licentiate course) and at the central normal schools. 
It is only after having formed a numerous teaching body that the introduction of 
these studies into the primary and secondary schools can be undertaken with any 
hope of success. 

The creation of an international system of social instruction will have the effect of 
specially benefiting countries which, like Spain, are backward in this respect. It 
would offer our students and candidates for professorships a rallying point for their 
studies and facilities for attending foreign free universities and colleges. It would, 
in fine, be the bond that would first unite all Spaniards who cultivate these sciences, 
and would bring their w^ork in contact with that of their colleagues in other countries 
in a more regular and complete way than it is done to-day. The Spanish members 
of the congress of instruction in the social sciences will, in my opinion, make every 
effort for the accomplishment of this purjwse. 

Italy. 

Only one report was presented to the congress on social instruction 
in Italy. Judging from what we hear of the sociological movement in 
Italy, this would seem strange. A sociologist in a foreign country as 
remote as the United States, but who keeps abreast of this movement, 
reads the books and reviews, and notes the output of that country, 
might hesitate whether to place Italy or Belgium second in rank in 
point of sociological activity. With its Lorias, its Nittis, its Morsellis, 
its Cosentinis, its Groppalis, and the rest, pouring forth a stream of 
advanced literature on the subject and supporting several live socio- 
logical journals, it appears to a looker-on as if Italy was enjoying a 
veritable sociological revival or renaissance in these days. But a 
better acquaintance with the facts shows that this real movement there 
is scarcely connected with the educational system of that country, but 
is the work of a not altogether harmonious body of independent think- 
ers, alive to the state of things in their country, and determined if 
possible to arouse their slumbering countrymen to the true state of the 
modern world. That their efforts have thus far borne little fruit on 
their own soil may be fairly inferred from M. Nicef oro's report, which 
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is rather the lamentation of a modern Tacitus than a statement of 
results in Italy in the direction of social instruction. It is, however, 
interesting reading, and breathes the spirit of progi-ess not altogether 
deprived of hope. 

REPORT OF ALFREDO NICEFORO. 

^* Instruction in the Social Sciences in Italy,* ^ by Alfredo Niceforo. 

Education is divided in Italy, as in all other nations, into three grand divisions — 
primary, secondary, and higher education. To primary education belong the ele- 
mentary schools; to the secondary, the lyceums, technical schools, and normal schools; 
to the higher, the universitias and higher institutions. 

The social sciences have scarcely commenced to be taught in certain branches of 
the secondary schools. Thus in the lyceums there is scarcely any trace of this branch 
of education, and it is only in the technical institutions that two years are devoted to 
the rudiments of political economy. This consists in offering elementary ideas of the 
science, and constitutes an instruction of only second or third rate. In the normal 
school^, from which come the elementary teachers, they also teach the element* of 
political economy during one year. This forms a sort of dry, cold, catechism with- 
out any importance, and without any practical value, which the student mechanically 
stows away in his memory. 

It is only in the universities that the students become a little better acquainted 
with the social sciences. In each university there are courses in political economy, 
statistics, the science of finance, the science of administration, etc. But these courses 
all last one year only, at the rate of three hours per week, and they are given much 
less importance than is accorded to the juridical sciences taught in the same univer- 
sities, the teaching of which often lasts two or three consecutive years. 

There is only one single special institution for the teaching of the social sciences, 
viz, that at Florence, called the Institute of Social Science, and attended particularly 
by those who are aiming at a diploma. This institute has, however, a rather limited 
scientific value. In the first place, in order to enter it, it is not necessary to have 
made very thorough studies, and a diploma can be got without any trouble after three 
years' instruction. Moreover, the character of those who attend this institute i)re- 
vents it from acquiring any great scientific efficiency. The students do not have 
scientific culture or the advancement of science for their object, but simply wish to 
gain the gilt-laced coat of an embassy or a consulate, and when they have secured this 
they drop their studies and close their books. 

That which is completely wanting in Italy is popular universities and private insti- 
tutions for the popularization or the teaching of the social sciences. Only at Turin, 
Prof. Cognetti de Martiis has opened at the university a laboratory of political econ. 
omy, which he has created of his own initiative, and in which students who so desire 
may, under the direction of the professor, develop and work out interesting themes of 
social science, and especially of political economy and statistics. 

There are also academies where, in some sessions, they deal with the social sciences, 
as the Accademia dei Lincei, the Lombardy Academy, the Naples Academy, etc., 
but these institutions not only have no didactic character, but, besides, they have the 
fault common to all academies of being bodies of orthodox fossils, closed to all new 
ideas, and cultivating an old dusty science that has no practical value. 

As we see, instruction in the social sciences is very much neglected in Italy. The 
great mass of Italian youths pass through the lyceums and arrive at the universities 
without having the least idea of the social sciences. Then in the universities not 
only is this instruction far from sufficient, but it only occupies a secondary place in 
the university studies. 
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The reason for the neglect to which the official instruction condemns the social 
sciences is this: The social sciences represent modern culture and the culture of the 
future, whereas Italy has, as have also, unhappily, her Latin sisters, mummified her- 
self in the contemplation and idolatry of the teachings of the past. 

From the high official chairs are taught not the modern sciences, but old decrepit 
sciences. In this way the science that represents the modern spirit is left in the 
second rank, and young men are required to pass their entire youth in the useless 
study of Greek, Latin, and the old juridical disciplines which represent antiquity. 

Official Italy somewhat resembles those degenerate and idiotic descendants of great 
patrician families, who console themselves for their present impotence by boasting 
and by contemplating the glory of their ancestors. And because Italy has had a 
glorious past of Greek and Latin history, it continues to-day to contemplate that past 
by seeking to give it a new life. It does not perceive the changes that have taken 
place in civilization, and does not understand that to seek to resuscitate to-day — in the 
age of electricity and the positive sciences, in the century of Darwin, of Spencer, of 
Comte, and of Lombroso — the old passion for Latin and Greek poetry, is like trying 
to restore to life a dead body and make it share in the life of the living. 

The ideal, as well for men as for nations, consists in looking to the future, and not 
in looking to the past and being satisfied with that. He who looks to the past stops 
still and falls into decadence. Italy is attacked in its official culture by a terrible 
disease which I will call the disease of Latinism. It removes and sets aside from 
official education all the modern sciences, among which the social sciences occupy so 
great a place, and it insists on propagating from the high seats of learning enormous 
quantities of the old culture — useless and dangerous old Latin culture. Such is the 
disease and such the mistake. Italy resembles those damned in Dante's Inferno, 
who, condemned to have their eyes in the back of their necks, always looked behind 
them and walked backward. 

There is a new and additional consideration which will show still better the little 
benefit that the present teaching of the social sciences can yield in Italy. In the 
social sciences, as in every other modern science, there are two currents — the meta- 
physical current, which clings to the old logic of the middle ages and to the philoso- 
phy of the convents and of the spiritualists; and the positive current, which openly 
revolts against the old empty doctrines and which adheres to the method of Comte 
and Spencer. Now the great majority of the professors of the social sciences in our 
universities belong to the old metaphysical school, and form a sort of caste, who dis- 
pense the chairs solely to those who have the same ideas that they have. 

Enrico Ferri, with the sharp eye of a criminalist, has called these castes, which have 
to-day taken possession of Italian official instruction, the camorre of science, and the 
camorra, as we know, is a criminal association which exists in the low and the high 
Neapolitan classes. These castes are not only masters of official instruction, but find 
another powerful support in the superior council of public instruction, which is a 
sort of holy inquisition, where, more than anywhere else, the spirit of archaism and 
metaphysics reigns. And as well the camorre of science as the superior council of 
public instruction have known how to prevent criminal sociology from being offi- 
cially taught, which is among the youngest and strongest of the social sciences, and 
to which they have not been willing to concede the title of a science — even casting 
doubt upon its existence. 

Thus Italy has fallen into the error of compelling young men to absorb the only 
intellectual food of a culture de luxe, such as the minute study and anatomy of those 
great fossils, the Greek and Latin world, while she neglects to furnish them with a 
more substantial nourishment, viz, the study of modern sciences, whether experi- 
mental or social, really useful in the daily struggle for existence.^ It recalls the say- 
ing of a princess of Versailles, who, learning that the people were complaining and 

1 See on this subject the excellent work of M. Giuseppe Sergi, La Decadenza delle Nazioni latine, 
Turin, 1900. 
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rising because they had no bread, naively exclaimed: *'If they have no bread let 
them eat cake!'* 

All that we have said leads us, it would seem, to pessimistic conclusions relative to 
the teaching of the social sciences in Italy; but, on the contrary, we are firmly con- 
vinced that this crisis will have an end, and that the times will change and Italy will 
be able to take among nations the highest rank in the study and diffusion of the social 
sciences. Alongside of the official science of Italy to-day — a science which, as we 
have seen, has a very feeble existence — there is rising an extra-official science, so to 
speak,. which is very flourishing, and under the influence of which the future mil 
begin its triumphal march. There is in Italy an excellent body of studious and 
thoughtful people, who have kept aloof from the universities, the chairs, and the 
conducting of public instruction on account of their political and scientific ideas. 
These are cultivating the various branches of the social sciences with so great vigor 
and boldness that, as soon aa they shall have Avon the place to Avhich they are enti- 
tled in university teaching and in the superior council of instruction, they will give a 
powerful impetus to the teaching'of the social sciences and to truly modern educa- 
tion in Italy. It w411 be enough to mention among these thinkers, Cesare Lombroso, 
Enrico Ferri, Scipio Sighele, S. Ottolenghi, Adolfo Zerboglio, M. A. Vaccaro, for 
criminal sociology; Guglielrbo Ferrero, Giuseppe Sergi, Pietro Chimienti, Napoleone 
Colajanni, Ettore Ciccotti, Enrico de Marinis, etc., for sociology; Augusto Bosco^ 
Maffeo Pantaleoni, Arturo Labriola, for statistics and political economy, and many 
others who have done Italy more honor by a single one of their scientific works than 
all the high priests of official science have done in the years and years of their inane 
and sterile teaching. 

These thinkers are young, not necessarily in years, but in ideas; the others are 
old. But poets may cover age with flowers as long as they like, it is none the less- 
true that the old do not know how to do anything but ruminate, while the young 
know how to create. And as the old have given Italy an old education Avhich lo6k» 
to the past, there Avill come a time Avhen the young, once having won their places^ 
will know how to give Italy a new, modem education, which will look toward and 
comprehend the future. Is it not a characteristic virtue of youth to think of the 
future, as it is a characteristic failing of the old to think of the past? 

This remarkable essay, for it is scarcely a report, of Signor Nice- 
foro, should be read by his own countrymen, and answered if it fail& 
to represent the true state of things in Italy. Italy is the only country 
in the world of which it can be said that twice in the world's history 
the vanguard of civilization has encamped upon her soil, and although^ 
as Sergi shows, and as all admit, she has been distanced in the race by 
the more western and northern nations, may^ she not, when France^ 
German}^, and England shall have felt the pall of decadence, rekindle 
the still smoldering embers of hei** Roman and medieval greatness and 
rise a third time to self-realization ? It is at least safe to say that if 
this ever occurs it will be the result of some great change in the 
system of education by which the entire population shall be put in 
possession of the world's store of truth. Many believe that the 
system of education in France under the present Republic is rescuing 
that land from the asphyxia that threatens all Europe, and Italy may 
learn to profit by the example of France. Neither should she forget 
the prominent r61e of social instruction in France. 

ED 1900— VOL II 15 
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Germany. 

Three short reports on social instruction in Germany were presented 
to the congress. That of Prof. Paul Barth, of Leipzig, was explained 
by himself and quite fully discussed. Professor Barth, though a 
young man, is already well known as the author of a somewhat 
remarkable work iiutitled: Die Philosophic der Gesehichte als Socio- 
logie, of which a second part is in preparation. With the historical 
proclivities of a German, Professor Barth sees little in sociology that 
is not properly inchided in the philosophy of history, but this limited 
view of the science is not due to any lack of familiarity with the data 
of his thesis, for there is perhaps no work extant that more ably 
and broadly marshals the chief literature of sociology than does this 
volume, and many leading doctrines are subjected to a keen and some- 
what merciless criticism. No one is therefore more competent to 
present a report on social science than Professor Barth, and it is to ]>e 
regretted that he did not make it much more full and less objective. 
As will be seen, however, and as any sociologist might have foreseen, 
the brevity of treatment is largely due to the small attention paid in 
Germany to social instruction. Although going profoundly into 
social science, as into every other science, the Germans have never 
taken kindly to the name sociology for the science of society, and 
although th^e so-called German historical school scarcely does more, as 
Barth practically admits, than carry farther and deeper the historical 
method adopted by Comte, who was its real founder, still the German 
mind has rarely risen to the comprehension of a true social science 
looking beyond the interpretation of the events of the past and 
promising practical advantages for the future. 

JtEPORT OF PROFESSOR BARTH. 
» 

Professor Barth's report is confined to the work of the universities, 
but does not stop with those of Germany, and includes German-speaking 
chairs in Austria and Switzerland. It is as follows: 

^'Sociological instruction in Germany;'' by Paul Barth, professor in Leijyzig. 

One can scarcely speak of sociological instruction in Germany except in connection 
with the universities. The institutions for secondary instruction (lyceums that pre- 
pare for the classical and modern baccalaureate, as also the business schools) do not 
make a special study of economic and social facts; the ideas that they give of them 
only form a part of universal history, literary history, and religious history. But 
even in the universities, at which the German language is spoken, there is not one, 
either in Germany, or in Austria, or in Switzerland, that possesses a chair of sociology 
properly so called, no more among those who deliver courses of lectures than amongi- 
the titulary professors. It is, on the contrary, everywhere the representatives of the 
older sciences allied to sociology or the ones out of which it has sprung (philosophy, 
political science, ethnology, etc.), who admit the study of social theories into their 
courses. Nor do these all do so; but a certain number do something of the kind, so 
that there are scarcely any universities totally deprived of sociological instruction. 

In the first place there is a certain number of professors or lecturers who announce 
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and give courses under the specific title of: "Course on sociology or the philosophy 
of history." I will give a cursory view of what has been done from the summer 
semester of 1894 to the winter semester of the present year (1899-1900).* 

At the University of Berlin, Dr. G. Simmel has, in these last six years, given 
almost every semester a course in sociology (general sociology, social psychology, or 
practical exercises in sociology). 

At Bonn, Prof. E. Gothein has also, during the winter of 1898-99, given a course 
in sociology: ** Introduction to the study of the political and social life of the present 
day." • ' 

At Brcalau, during the winter of 1896-97, Prof. W. S )mbart studied the theories of 
the state and of society from the point of view of historical materialism. 

At Freiburg in Breisgau, during the stmimer of 1895, Prof. E. Grosse gave a course 
on the fundamental problems of sociology, and during the winter of 1896-97 on the 
different forms of the family, and Prof. II. Rickert (winter of 1898-99) on the philos- 
ophy of history as an introduction to the mental sciences. 

At Greif. "Oswald, Prof. E. Bernherm discourseil (1) during the winter of 1894-95, on 
the origin of religions, of the family, of the state, and on other problems concerning 
the history of civilization; (2) during the sunmier of 1899, on the evolution of social 
democracy and on the materialistic conception of history. 

At Halle a. d. Saale, Prof. Th. Sommerlad, during the winter of 1898-99, gave a 
course on the origin, the essence, and the significance of the materialistic conception 
of history, and Prof. R. Stammler (winter of 1894-95) on the theory of the social 
question. 

At Heidelberg, Prof. H. Scherrer has given each semester, at the rate of two hours 
per week, a course on sociology. 

At Jena, Prof. R. Eucken, during the winter of 1895-96, lectured on some problems 
concerning the philosophy of the state and the philosophy of history. 

At Kiel, Dr. F. Tonnies, during the summer of 1896, gave a course on the statistics 
of moral facts, and during the winter of 1896-97 directed practical exercises in soci- 
ology. During the winter of 1897-98 he lectured on the philosophy of the political 
sciences, and in the summer of 1898 gave a course introductory to sociology. Finally, 
during the summer of 1899 he spoke on the elements of sociology. 

At Konigsberg, Prof. J. Walter, during the winter of 1895-96, gave a course on 
"The bases of a philosophy of history." Prof. O. Gerlach gave, during the summer 
of 1896, practical lectures on political economy (explanation of Stammler) and a 
course on political economy and law, from the point of view of historical materialism; 
during the winter of 1899-1900 he talked on social philosophy. 

At Leipzig, Prof. P. Barth, the author of the present report, gave during the winter 
of 1895-96 a course on the empirical philosophy of society and of history, and during 
the winter of 1898-99, on the problems of the historical sciences and of the philosophy 
of history. Prof. E. Brandenburg, during the winters of 1897-98, 1898-99, and 1899^ 
1900, lectured on the materialistic conception of history. 

At Munich the courses of Prof. W. Riehl, who died in 1897, might perhaps be 
regarded as courses on sociology. The following were the subjects treated : Systems of 
economy and of the political sciences; history of civilization from the time of the 
Reformation to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, etc. Perhaps we might also 
mention the course which Dr. G. de Hertling gave during the summer of 1899 on the 
relations of the state, of society, and of law. 

At Strasburg, Prof. W. Windelband gave during the summers of 1897 and 1899 a 
course on Comte and positivism, and Prof. P. Hensel, summer of 1898, on social 
science and history. 



1 1 borrow my information from the schedules publish-ed in the catalogues of each faculty. I have 
not been able to verify them so as to ascertain whether the courses announced were actually given. 
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At Erlangen, Giessen, Gottingen, Marburg, Miinster, Rostock, Tubingen, and 
Wiirzburg no courses on sociology were given during the period mentioned. 

As regards the Austrian universities, we might perhaps mention Innsbruck, where, 
during the year 1895, Prof. K. Ueberhorst gave a course on modern theories of the 
philosophy of the state. Prof. R. de Scala gave a course there on the philosophy of 
history in antiquity. 

At Vienna Prof. L. Hartmann gave, during the summer of 1895, a course introduc- 
tory to historical sociology. 

In the other Austrian universities at which lectures were delivered in the German 
language, at Prague, at Gratz, at Czernowitz, no courses on sociology are registered. 

In Switzerland it is the University of Bern that offers the largest number of courses 
in sociology. Prof. L. Stein, in fact, gives one almost every semester. 

At Zurich, Prof. L. Forster gave, during the winter of 1898-99, a course on the 
social philosophy of K. Marx, and during the summer of 1899 Prof. J. Ruhland gave 
one on an introduction to the methodology of the social sciences. 

At the University of Basel no course on sociology was given. 

All these courses, which may be directly classed under the title of "Sociology," 
do not, however, exhaust a coniplete sociological system of instruction. Theories 
and facts relating to social questions are often taught under the following titles : 
History, anthropogeography, political science, science of the State, philosophy of 
law, ethnology, history of civilization, pedagogy, history of pedagogy. 

No review devoted exclusively to sociology exists in Germany, but the reviews of 
the political sciences embrace also sociological facts, especially the Zeitschrift fur die 
gesammte Staatswissenschaft, directed by A. Schaeffle, and the Zeitschrift fiir Social- 
wissenschaft, directed by J. Wolf. Among the philosophical reviews it is especially 
the Vierteljahrschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophie, directed by P. Barth, which 
pays attention to the problems of sociology. 

Why is sociology still so far behind in Germany? At the time when Comte 
founded sociology in France, the metaphysics of Hegel reigned in Germany, and 
with it his philosophy of history, which did not offer much bolder interpretations 
than the system of Comte. But that philosophy of history could not be connected 
with the metaphysics of Hegel, nor with the positive sciences already existing, 
while Comte worked his sociology into a general system of the sciences. The 
distrust of metaphysics that was 'gradually spreading, and which was to end in the 
fall of the Hegelian school, finally reached the philosophy of history united with 
that system of metaphysics. Like the metaphysical conception of the philosophy of 
nature, it seemed rather to shun and push aside investigation than to be favorable 
to it. Men wished first of all to study facts without preconceived ideas. In the 
natural sciences they long ago returned from the older contempt for all general phil- 
osophical systems. In history they have stayed by the former conception. The 
German historians still distrust all theory of history, and consequently all sociology. 
As to the philosophers, they find in it, for the most part, too few certain results, and 
prefer, in general, to keep aloof from it rather than to work for its progress. How- 
ever, every year the foundations of sociology are becoming more solid, its method 
more exact and more fruitful in results, and more and more it will be possible for it to 
explain the past and to forecast the future. Thus I have the conviction that it will 
each year gain in importance in the German universities. 

REPORT OF PROFESSOR LEXIS. 

The report of Prof. W. Lexis, on instruction in the social sciences 
in Germany, occurs among the papers of the Congress without expla- 
nation as to what institution, if any, he represents, or what titles he 
bears. He is, however, evidently well informed on his subject, and 
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his report confirms in the main, so far as the universities are con- 
cerned, the statements of Professor Barth. But it contains in addition 
some general remarks on secondary instruction in social science in 
Germany, which it may be well to reproduce. He says: 

The social sciences are represented in Germany in a really scientific way only in 
the universities, and up to a certain point in the higher technical schools. This is 
due to the nature itself of these questions, for the institutions for secondary instruc- 
tion do not have for their object to contribute to the progress of this or that science, 
but only to transmit to students a certain amount of knowledge according to the 
degree of intellectual development and general culture of these students. 

But inasmuch as these institutions teach, for example, the elements of physics, 
their schedule might include the principles of political economy and a survey of the 
constitution and administrative organization at least of our own country. It is thus 
'that in France in the first class of modern primary education, one or two hours each 
week are devoted to public economy and law, and that, besides this, the teaching of 
philosophy sometimes encroaches upon the domain of the social sciences. 

In the schedules of instruction in the German gymnasiums, the gymnasiums of 
modern instruction, and superior schools of modern instruction, the social sciences 
have no special place. Nevertheless, according to the regulations put in force in 
Prussia, in 1892, the teaching of history in the Untersecunda and Oberprima classes 
includes matters bearing on the economic and social problems of the present lime. 
It goes without saying that social theories and criticisms of the existing social order 
should be excluded from such teaching. 

Thus it is enjoined, in the methodical interpretation which is attached to the 
schedule in explaining these questions to the students, to avoid taking sides in any 
definite way and to assume a scientific attitude and show objectively the historical 
evolution of the relations between different classes, and especially of the working 
class, and finally to point out the constant progress toward the better, and the evils 
of any attempt to modify, by violence, the established social order. 

The very small number of class hours devoted each week to the teaching of history 
leaves for stich digressions into the fiejd of the economic and social sciences a wholly 
inadequate amount of time. The result is that in the majority of the institutions 
the students remain, so to speak, total strangers to these questions. 

One can scarcely expect to see such a method of instruction work' satisfactorily, 
because the list of studies of the schools in question is extremely full and requires 
twenty-eight to thirty hours for the obligatory classes, while in France this number 
does not exceed twenty to twenty-four. Still, for purely practical reasons, it would 
be desirable that the students in these schools should acquire some real knowledge 
of the organization and operation of the obligatory workingmen's insurance system, 
in view of the fact that ]iearly everybody in Germany, whether employee or 
employer, is obliged to have to do with this system. 

There are, in fact, in Germany 8,500,000 persons insured against sickness; 12,000,000 
have secured insurance against ill health or old age, and 18,000,000 persons are 
insured against accident. • 

The higher commercial schools are provided with a course of instruction in 
political economy, designed to answer practical necessities. But these schools 
remain outside of the scope of official secondary instruction, and are not at all aided 
by the State, but only by towns or private corporations. 

In the primary schools there is nothing that can be designated by the name of 
instructions in the social sciences. The most that can be said is that the reading 
books contain some selected pages relating to public or economic institutions. 
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But it would at least be well if the pupils of the primary schools could learn 
clearly to understand these workingmen's insurances, which will later have such 
beneficent effects for them. 

Al^STRIA. 

In the two reports last considered the Austrian universities are 
treated, and the treatment by them of the social sciences is substan- 
tially the same as that of the German universities. Still, there must 
be some difference which would be perceptible if we had fuller data, 
for it is well known*that there has grown up a distinct Austrian school 
of economics differing widely from that of Germany, and although the 
University of Gratz was put down among those whose courses of 
study did not include that of the social sciences, it is there that a chair 
is occupied by one of the leading sociological writers, Professor Gum- 
plowicz, whose theory of the origin of society, of the State, and of 
nations has exerted a powerful influence on all sociological thought. 
It is also to an Austrian, Gustav Ratzenhofer, that we owe the greater 
broadening and systematization of this same principle, but Ratzen- 
hofer does not appear to be connected with any institution of learning, 
but is the president of a military court. 

REPORT OF PROFESSOR HAUSBR. 

The only report on the teaching of social science in Austria is one 
submitted by M. Henri Hauser, professor in the University of 
Clermont-Ferrand, France, and which he compiled from the catalogues 
of the Wiener volksthiimlichen Hochschulkurse, a sort of ''popular 
university " apart from the regular State institutions. As such it has 
an especial interest and direct bearing upon our subject. The sub- 
stance of the report is as follows: 

Note on social instruction In the Popular University of Vienna j jhistriaj by Henri Hau,^er. 

The Popular University of Vienna is a direct outgrowth of the University of 
Vienna. The courses are given, however, outside of the central university building, 
either in the university institutes, or in the school halls, or at local workingmen's 
associations. They are given by professors, privat-docents, adjuncts, and aHsistiintH 
of the university, and exceptionally by other persons, under the direction of a com- 
mission chosen by the university from among its number. The president of this 
commission is Prof. Anton Menger. 

The field of labor of the Popular University is *'all scientific domains that admit 
of popular exposition." Although the statutes formally exclude "courses on ques- 
tions which relate to political, religious, and social controversies of the present time,'' 
social instruction is far from being banished from the Popular University. We have 
noted in the catalogues all the courses that clearly indicate a social character, with- 
out mentioning numerous courses in history, anthropogeography, and morals, which 
help to form a popular system of social instruction. 

In the first year Dr. Fr. Tezner commenced a course, which was re<?ularly 
resumed during the following years, on Austrian constitutional law. This course in 
its present form embraces six lectures:^ The separation of the powers, the ministerial 
organization, ** self-government," the parliamentary control, the judiciary jwwer, 

1 A circular sold to the auditors gives for ea(;h regular course a syllabus of several pages, wliieh 
sums up in advance the principal points of each lecture. 
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the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. A course on the foundations of Austrian law and 
another on demography were also delivered in the first series (November-December) ; 
in the second (January-February) , in continuation of the course on constitutional 
law, there was added a course on civil and criminal procedure. 

The next year there appear lectures on the jury, on the old and new industrial 
constitution in Austria, on the liberation of the peasants and freeing of the soil in 
Austria, on the new civil procedure, on the general rights of citizens. In 1897 
appears the history of political economy, fundamental concepts and their antiquit}^ 
In 1898-99, economic history down to the end of the Middle Ages, the birth of 
economic science, civil procedure. These courses were attended respectively by 
fifty -two, twenty-one, and thirty-five auditoi's, that on constitutional law (general 
rights of citizens) by thirty-nine. 

In looking through the schedules of this year we find: 

(a) Six lectures on '^Juridical questions and questiouv^ of daily life." The pro- 
fessor (privat-docent Dr. Guslav Walker) examines the basis of existing private 
right, marriage law, the rights of parents and children, the social and judicial 
position of illegitimate children, action for seduction, the search for paternity in 
French law, in German practice, in Prussian and Austrian law; guardianshij), con- 
tract labor, contract rental, loan and usury, the right of combination, civil procedure, 
corporate right of the laborer, pro(;edure in execution. This course has been given 
twice — in October-November and in Jailuary-February. 

(6) *' Efforts for the maintenance of international peace," three lectures by privat- 
docent Dr. Strisower: (1) Peace as an ideal (the desire for peace throughout history 
and in the nineteenth century, the apologies for war) ; political efforts in favor of 
peace (the idea of equilibrium, the direction of Europe by the great powers); moral 
efforts in favor of peace (pacific literature of the eighteenth century, the peace i)ro- 
gramme and peace propaganda of the nineteenth century, official acts and their 
results. The final object: The idea of disarmament and courts of arbitration). 

(c) ** History of political economy (national economy)," by Prof. Karl Griinberg. 

((/) ' 'Penal law, the different kinds of crime," by Dr. Loflier. 

(e) "Penal procedure," by the same. 

(/) " Aiistrian constitutional law " (see above). 

(g) "Elements of the economic history of Germany," six lectures by privat-docent 
Dr. Kurt Koser. After a general expos^ of the leading forms of economic evolution, 
the professor studies the period from prehistoric times to the Carlovingian epoch, 
then the economic development of the tenth to the fourteenth century (internal 
colonization, urban civilization, the economic revolution of the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century, the r61eof silver), the social crises of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies (the societies, the bank, the rise of prices, the urban proletariat, social groups 
in the cities, the peasants, the social revolution of 1525), the fall and subsequent rise 
of German social economy from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century; he con- 
cludes with a rapid survey of economic evolution in the nineteenth century. 

(/i ) " General rights of citizens' ' ( see above ) . 

This makes then, in all, for four series of lectures, lasting from October to Easter, 
eight courses that enter directly into a scheme of popular social instruction. Certain 
of these courses awaken in their hearers a sufficiently constant interest to justify their 
repetition every year or every other year. One of them, that on customary law, was 
even delivered twice in one and the same semester. It is therefore a thoroughly 
earnest effort. 

It will be remarked that if certain of these courses have for their subject things 
already familiar to a popular audience, knd possessing an immediate practical inter- 
est, others, on the contrary, rise to questions of high scientific generality. 

It is to be noticed that in the attempts at extension by the university out«ide of 
Vienna, no courses relating to social instruction appear as yet. 
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Hungary, 
report of dr. gopcsa. 

A very short report was submitted to the congress by Dr. Ladislas 
Gopcsa, secretary to the ministry of worship and public instruction of 
Hungary, on the teaching of the social sciences in that country. It is 

as follows: 

I. 

In Hungary instruction in social sciences is given in the two universities (Buda- 
pest, Kolozsvdr), at the Polytechnic School (Budapest), and in the ten schools of 
law: Pozsony (Presburg), Kassa, Nagy-Vurad, Eger (Erlau), Pecs (Fiinfkirchen), 
Marmaros-Sziget, Debreczen, Keckskem^t, Sdrospatak, Eperj^s. 

1. At the University of Budapest these doctrines are taught by four titulary pro- 
fessors and by five privat-docents. The four titulary professors give the following 
courses: Financial science and financial law (four hours per week) ; theory of the 
court of accounts (five hours) ; political economy (four hours); statistics (four hours). 
Among the privat-docents, two give courses on statistics, one a course on political 
economy, and one a course on financial science 

2. At the University of Kolozsvdr-Klausenburg the social sciences are represented 
by three professors: Hungarian law of finance (four hours per week); statistics (four 
hours); political economy (five hours). 

3. At the Polytechnic School (arts and crafts or central school) political economy 
is taught (four hours per week); finances (two hours); economic and industrial 
accountability (four hours). 

4. Schools of law (called academies of law). 

Pozsony (Presburg). — Two professors teach the social sciences; one political econ- 
omy, the theory and law of finance (eight hours per week) ; the other statistics (five 
hours). 

Kassa {Ca^sovia). — Two professors — one teaches political economy (five hours) and 
the law of finance (five hours); the other statistics (two hours). 

Nagy-Vdrad (Grosswardein) , — Two professors — one teaches political economy (six 
hours); the other the law of finance (five hours). 

Eger [Erlau). — Two professors — political economy (five hours) ; law of finance (five 
hours); statistics (one hour). 

Pics ( Quinquecclesial) . — Two professors; political economy (five hours); law of 
Hungarian finances (five hours) ; statistics (two hours). 

Mdrmaros-Sziget. — Two professors; political economy (five hours); law of finance 
(five hours). 

Debreczen. — Two professors; (1) Hungarian political economy (three hours); gen- 
eral political economy (four hours); (2) statistics of Hungary (five hours) ; statistics 
of other European States (three hours). 

KecJcskemet. — Two professors; theory of finance (five hours); statistics of Hungary 
(five hours). 

Sdrospatak. — One professor; political economy (five hours); law of Hungarian 
finances (five hours. ) 

Eperjes. — Two professors; political economy (five hours) ; Hungarian law of finance 
(five hours). 

n. 

Besides the universities and the law schools there exists at present in Hungary 
only one institution, the Free Lyceum (Szabad Lyceum), at which the social sciences 
are taught. This lyceum — continuation school work — applies chiefly to the laboring 
classes (workmen and employees on the State railroads; industrial workmen and 
employees; the middle class). It is principally the professors in the lyceums who give 
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the lectures. In the year 1899-1900 this lyceum, which has been in existence since 
1883, gave at Budapest — 

(1) For workmen on the railroads, twenty-eight lectures, attended by 2,680 per- 
sons. (2) For industrial laborers, thirteen lectures (100 to 150 persons at each 
lecture). (3) For the middle class, one hundred and ^ve lectures, with 4,458 hear- 
ers. Among these lectures the social sciences occupied fourteen, with 404 hearers. 

The Free Lyceum has also organized lectures in certain cities of the country 
(Zombor, Temesvdr, Szabadka, Pdpa, Pozsony, Locse, Szk^ly-Udvarhely). 

The Free Lyceum has 26 founder members and 530 ordinary members. Its presi- 
dent is Alexander Wekerle, former president of the council. Its secretary is Laurent 
Hegedus, deputy. 

The minister of public instruction, M. Jules de Wlassics, has lately called a confer- 
ence to introduce into Hungary university extension, which will cooperate with the 
Free Lyceum, with the aid of the professors of the higher institutions. 

It is clear from the above that the so-called instruction in social 

science in Hungary is little more than a political training to fit the 

citizen for gi'appling with the complex issues that confront him in a 

countiy in which the process of social equilibi'ation is still in a highly 

active state. 

Russia. 

report of professor tchouprov. 

A short report was submitted on the teaching of the social sciences 
in Russia, by Prof. A. Tchouprov, of the University of Moscow: 

There is no sociological instruction, properly so-called, either in our higher or our 
secondary schools, but this is not the case as regards the concrete social sciences, such 
as pure or applied political economy, the science of finance and statistics. 

In beginning our sketch with the primary schools we have to note the fact that 
some economic ideas are inculcated there, not by means of oral teaching, but by 
readings given in common by the teacher and the children of both sexes who follow 
his course. The initiation of the greater part of our rural population into the social 
laws and the necessary relations of the individual to the State is confined to this. 

As to the secondary schools or gymnasiums, the school statute of 1804 had intro- 
duced into them the study of political economy, statistics, natural right, and the law 
of nations. But already, at the end of the reign of Alexander I, when the formidable 
reaction began, of which the minister, Arakcheieff, became the principal leader, of 
all these scientific branches there was retained only statistics, which, since 1844, was 
in its turn combined with geography. It is thus that the social sciences disappeared 
entirely from the studies of our gymnasiums, and that at the present time a young 
man^of 18 or 19 years who should not be able or desire to continue his studies in some 
higher institution, is reduced to the necessity of gaining his own social education, 
which in fact only within the last few years has become possible, thanks to the 
number of books and tracts treating economic and social questions which the prin- 
cipal publishing houses are offering to the public at very low prices. The majority 
of these writings have, moreover, been translated from German, French, or English 
under the supervision of some Russian scientist or scholar, always ready to undertake 
the thankless labor of revision, for the most part gratuitously. 

A word now as to our secondary technical schools. There are taught there, if not 
sociology, at least the elements of economic science and statistics, this last forming a 
part of the course in history and commercial geography. What I have just said is 
the rule for all the sections of commerce that exist in the majority of our secondary 
real-schools, i. e., those in which the dead languages form no part ot the course of 
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instruction. They content themselves, moreover, with giving two lectures per week 
in political economy, and that only for the closing year. This does not make it pos- 
sible to give any great attention to the explanation of the fundamental principles of 
economic science. They prefer to treat inore thoroughly the questions of their 
application. 

A deeper study of the same subjects is made in the commercial schools, properly 
so called. It is thus that in a school at St. Petersburg, called the School of Peter 
(the Great), they have organized lectures on political economy in the two higher 
courses. The number of these lectures is two per week. They also give during the 
last year a course on the history of commerce and of commercial law. 

At the Practical Academy of Commercial Sciences at Moscow they likewise teach 
political economy three times per week during the final year. The history of com- 
merce and statistics of industry form in their turn the subject of lectures. Statistics, 
however, is only treated as a branch of commercial geography. The same plan of 
studies is followed in a commercial school recently founded at Moscow by the com- 
mittee of the bourse, under the title of the School of Alexander III. 

In the technical schools, properly so called, they give during the next to the last year 
one lecture per week on political economy and two lectures on commercial geography, 
including industrial statistics, and the last year applied political economy is taught 
twice a week in connection with current legislation on commerce and industry. In 
the secondary agricultural schools during the last two years the students have courses 
in agricultural economy and legislation. 

We will now pass to the higher schools, in which the concrete social sciences are 
generally taught on a large scale as well in the universities as in the higher special 
schools (technical, agronomic, juridical, etc.). 

In the Russian universities the teaching of political economy goes back to the 
period of their foundation. In the oldest one, that of Moscow, statistics became the 
subject of lectures, beginning with the year 177S. The university statute of 1804 
placed political economy and statistics among the number of obligatory sciences in 
the examinations. From that year the teaching of them became the rule. In the 
first half of the century they taught these sciences in the faculty of philology and 
history, but since the university statute of 1863 the teaching of them has been done 
in the faculty of law. According to the modern university statute, that of 1884, these 
sciences are to be treated in a pretty extensive way. Four hours per week are given 
to political economy, four hours to finance, two to statistics, four to administrative 
law, into which applied political economy also enters. 

As regards political economy in particular, the professors aim especially to make 
known its generally received doctrines. The history of these doctrines as well as of 
the economic regime come second in order. The professor of statistics usually sets 
forth the history of this science and its method, and teaches demography. In most 
of the universities, in addition to these lectures required by the regulations, we also 
find seminars in political economy and statistics, conforming in all respects to the 
German models. 

Some professors of administrative law give so great a development to the economic 
part of their science that the latter, under their treatment, often acquires the character 
of a social polity. The personality of the professor has much to do with the mode of 
expounding all the diverse subjects that form parts of this still badly delimited science. 
Some give more attention to theory, others to history and political economy. During 
the last fifteen years there has been created, by the side of the above-mentioned 
courses, a special course, with which are charged associate professors (they are known 
in Russia by the German name of privat-docenten). With the aid of such a system 
we have been able to teach in Moscow one year the history of the economic facts and 
doctrines of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, another year, agricultural 
economy; a third, industrial economy. 
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At the University of St. Petersburg they treat in the same way the questions of 
labor legislation, agricultural economy, economic history, the organization of institu- 
tions of credit, the economic history of modern Russia, etc. 

Let us now pass to the special higher instruction; the concrete social sciences are 
also called upon to form a part of this. Thus, in the school of jurisprudence, estab- 
lished at St. Petersburg, they give during one year two lectures on pQlitical economy, 
two on the science of finance, and three on administrative law (including applied 
political economy). This schedule is nearly followed by the Military Academy of 
Jurisprudence, also located at St. Petersburg. 

At the Lyceum of Alexander I, at St. Petersburg, political economy is taught four 
times per week during the first year, administrative law, finance, and statistics also 
three times, which makes in all eleven economico-social lectures per week. These 
same scientific disciplines are also taught, though not on so large a scale, in the higher 
technical schools. 

We will cite as an example the schedule of the Agricultural Academy at New Alex- 
andria (in Poland, Government of Liublin): Statistics, two lectures per week during 
two consecutive years; elements of political economy in their relation to law, three 
lectures per week during one year; agricultural .economy, five lectures per week, also 
for one year, the last. 

At the Polytechnic Institute of St. Petersburg and at the Technical School of Mos- 
cow political economy is taught the last year twice a week, while in the polytechnic 
institutes newly created at Kiew and Charkow the number of lectures is raised to 
three and political economy is taught at the same time as statistics. The schedule 
of the agrarian section of these schools also includes three hours of economics and 
agricultural statistics, with a seminar. 

At Warsaw, in the Polytechnic Institute, during the second year four lectures jxir 
w^eek are given on political economy and one on statistics. 

At Riga, in an analogous school, political economy is taught in all the sections, but 
especially in that of commerce, in which, besides economic doctrines, they also 
expound the history of the economic regime, the science of finance, the history of 
commerce, co nmercial geography, and statistics. 

It follows from this brief sketch that great importance is attached in our faculties 
to the economic sciences. Nevertheless, instruction in them is not up to the level of 
modern science. Its principal defect is the insufficient number of lectures. In view 
of the progress made by political economy in our days it is impossible to treat all its 
aspects in four lectures per week, and that only during a single year. So the professor 
finds himself compelled to set forth only the elements of the science. It is impos- 
sible for him to treat the history of doctrines otherwise than in a superficial way, or 
to deal at all with the application of economic laws to the various questions raised by 
the study of the present condition of agriculture and commerce. In the special 
schools they give greater extension to these various branches, but for want of time 
they neglect somewhat the exposition of economic theories. 

As to statistics, the same reason prevents the professor from enlarging, as he ought 
to do, on the requirements of method or of entering u^on so vast and so important 
a problem as that of industrial and agricultural statistics. Moreover, it could not be 
otherwise so long as the economic sciences are treated only as an appendix to juris- 
prudence and the technical sciences, when there is urgent need of making them the 
subject of a special treatment. P'olitical and social economy has made so great an 
advance that the necessity has arisen of returning, if not to the organization, at least 
to the guiding idea of the old German faculties known by the name of Facultiiten 
der Cameral Wissenschaften. Lorenz Stein expressed himself on this point nearly 
twenty-five years ago. He appealed to the government and to the public, urging 
them to create colleges of the social sciences. The demands of practical life call for 
some such institutions, the existing educational institutions becoming less and less 
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capable of giving the desired preparation even to those who will one day be called 
upon to apply economic laws. How, in fact, can an inspector of factories, a director 
of a bank, a manager of a railroad company, an agent of a labor, insurance, or public 
aid society, or an administrator of municipal finances, obtain sufficient preparation 
in a one year's course, very summary in its character, and rather theoretical than 
practical, to which, from sheer necessity, the professor must limit himself, giving to 
it only three or four lectures per week? Thus everything urges us to create new 
faculties of the social sciences, in which jurisprudence, history, and political science 
shall be allowed to complete the teaching of economic doctrines and facts. 

This report of Professor Tchouprov furnishes a partial explanation 
of the remarkable activit}^ that has characterized the Russian people 
in the discussion of social questions. Two of the most influential 
members of the congress, M. Maxime Kovalevsky and M. E. de Rob- 
erty, are Russians, though sojourning in Paris, and to that race belong 
several of the leading contemporary sociologists, among whom might 
be named Senator Lilienfeld, M. Novicow, M. Michailovsk}^, and M. 
KareieflF. The social conditions in Russia are calculated to stimulate 
thought along these lines, and the institutions of learning, as we have 
seen, furnish a fairl}'^ good basis for bright minds to build upon. As 
a matter of fact the interest in social questions in Russia is most 
intense, and while it is highly practical in seeking to use social science 
as an instrument of reform, the Russians are not speciall}^ noted as 
socialistic agitators, and all the better informed thinkers in that coun- 
try clearly understand the necessity for a thoroughly scientific treat- 
ment of social questions. In this, however, they display a remarkable 
degree of disinterested zeal, which shows itself in the work alluded to 
by Professor Tchouprov, of translating foreign works on social science 
with a view to disseminating ideas on the subject among the masses 
of' the people. Not only do professors and scholars perform this labor 
with no hope of pecuniary returns, but publishers often incur risk of 
business losses and other dangers in bringing such translations out. 

ElJpLAND. 

It is proverbial that the Anglo-Saxon race is the great representa- 
tive and embodiment of the spirit of individualism, and it has become 
the fashion even in France to point to it as the final proof of the 
superiority of the individualistic regime in the history of civilization. 
Demolins, a Frenchman, has done more than any other man to empha- 
size this claim, and he is said to have a large following in his own 
country. It is natural to infer from this that any form of collectivism 
must be at a discount in England. Yet those who keep abreast of the 
social movement there well know that such is not the case, and that as 
a matter of fact the collective spirit is intensely active there. It does 
not, however, take the form of theory or figure largely as a social 
philosophy. Collective action is resorted to only when it has some 
manifest advantage, and it is that same individualistic spirit that 
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prompts it which prompts all other action. But it is often so clearly- 
advantageous that it is doubtful whether there is another country in 
the world where so many enterprises are conducted by state and muni- 
cipal authority as in the British Isles. 

The aversion to theory, however, is probably the cause of the small 
interest taken in sociology in England. Mr. Herbert Spencer did 
adopt Comte's name for the science of society, but his system of soci- 
ology is exclusively individualistic, and is rejected by the majority of 
his own countrymen, who have now almost completely emancipated 
themselves from the power of the Manchester school. But social 
education can not be said to be recognized in England, and the move- 
ment there is rather a practical business affair. Still, as we shall see, 
there are those who actively advocate and are striving to bring about 
a more methodical system through social training. 

Five reports on social education in England and one for Ireland were 
presented to the congress, but all but one of these deal with some spe- 
cial aspect of the question. Mr. Ernest Aves, who limits his report to 
the work of Toynbee Hall, happily disposes of the proposition to make 
a report on popular social education in England by comparing it to the 
celebrated report on the snakes of Iceland — "There are none." Sir 
W. de W. Abney treats wholly of technical education. Mr. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson discusses the movement of •'Arts and crafts," and Mr. Sid- 
ney Webb, the well-known and avowed socialist, and member of the 
London county council, discourses on the "Development of commer- 
cial education in London." Mr. Horace Plunkett has a report on 
technical education in Ireland. 

REPORT OF MR. SADLER. 

Only in the report of Mr. Michael Sadler, on the ' ' Social sciences in 
the English secondary schools," do we find any such general survej'^ of 
the field as those that have been considered for the various continental 
countries. We will therefore first examine this report. It consists 
largely of discussions of certain questions, and many of the facts are 
furnished by others, especially in the several appendices. The prob- 
lems discussed will be admitted to be important, and the report fur- 
nishes some information relative to the attitude of the universities 
with regard to social instruction. The subject is divided into twelve 
genei'al heads, more or less connected and logically arranged, as follows: 

Report on the teaching of social sciences in English secondary schools, by M. E. Sadler. 

1. In England there is no uniformity in secondary- education. The state does not 
issue programmes of instruction to be followed in all public secondary schools. Con- 
sequently, among these schools there is great variety of type, and no strict uniformity 
either in the subjeCts which they teach or in their methods of teaching. It is unsafe, 
therefore, to generalize about English secondary education. No general statement 
applies to all the schools. Different institutions diifer in their curricula and in their 
point of view. This report is confined to a brief description of the usual practice as 
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regards instruction in the social sciences. Reference will also be made to certain 
noteworthy exceptions. 

2. In the first place, however, it is necessary to define what is meant by the social 
sciences. On this subject there is serious difference of opinion. Some would under- 
stand by the term little beyond the doctrines of political economy, but by others the 
expression is understood in a wider sense, viz: As embracing ethics; political philos- 
ophy; those ''generalizations of biology and psychology" which, in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's words, are necessary to ** the rational interpretation of social phenomena;" 
economic history and theory; the history of social and national development; litera- 
ture, art, etc., in their bearing on ideals of life; the study of the machinery and 
methods of central and local government, and of the duties of citizenship. 

3. Few boys or girls remain in a secondary school after their nineteenth birthday. 
Most of them leave school at a much earlier age. It is obvious, therefore, that dur- 
ing their school days they can not make any advanced or systematic study of the 
social sciences. Their experience of life is too limited. Their judgment is toD imma- 
ture. They would be either repelled by untimely disquisitions on subjects which 
they were too young to comprehend, or unduly influenced by the (possibly errone- 
ous) general ideas of some admired teacher. Nor, even if the pupils were old enough 
for the advanced study of social sciences, would there be time for such study, at any 
rate under the conditions which at present determine the curricula of English second- 
ary schools. 

But, on the other hand, it is quite possible within the ordinary limits of secondary 
education to interest boys and girls in a general way in some of the problems of 
social science, to suggest points of view, to point out subjects for later study, and even 
(within rather narrow limits) to impart some detailed information on certain parts of 
the subject. And nearly every intelligent pupil leaves a secondary school with some 
habitual attitude of mind toward social questions. But how far that attitude of 
mind is the result of the presence or absence of social science teaching as a formal 
part of the curriculum is very doubtful. To the present writer it appears that much 
more depends on the tone of the school, the temperament of the individual pupil, 
and the drift of the social philosophy of the time than on set lessons on social science. 
Nor must it be forgotten that on impressionable minds one-sided instruction on m^-t- 
ters of ethical or social controversy is apt to produce a repellent effect and even to 
produce violent reaction. 

4. In his Memoirs of a Revolutionist, Prince Kropotkin speaks of the importance 
of having, among other teachers in a school, one at any rate who, instead of nar- 
rowly confining himself within the limits of a particular subject, is free, in the 
course of his instruction, to "bind together the separate historical and humanitarian 
sciences, to unify them by a broad philosophical and humane conception, and to 
awaken higher ideas in the brains and hearts of young people." Prince Kropotkin 
proceeds to argue that **the same thing ought to be done for the natural sciences as 
well. It is not enough to teach physics and chemistry, astronomy and meteorology, 
zoology and botany. The philosophy of all the natural sciences, a general view of 
nature as a whole, must be conveyed to the pupils, whatsoever may be the extension 
given to the study of natural science in the school. The philosophy and the poetry 
of nature, the methods of all the exact sciences, and an inspiring conception of the 
life of nature must make part of education." 

In such an ideal discipline some introduction to the social sciences would naturally 
find a place. ' But there are few secondary schools in England where the different 
parts of the curriculum are fused into one great intellectual and moral synthesis in 
such a manner aa Prince Kropotkin describes. It is doubtful, ind^d, whether in the 
present state of our knowledge there would be, except among the members of certain 
religious bodies or among families closely bound to one another by common social 
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and ethical sympatbieSj sufficient a^eement upon fundamental principles of faith 
and conduct to allow, in the curriculum of an ordinary secondary school, any such 
dominant and commanding synthesis of intellectual and moral ideas. 

Perhaps this lack of synthesis among tlije ideas which are involved in the subject- 
matter of education is a more serious matter than is generally recognized. To the 
present writer it seems to be one of the chief causes of a certain decline in intellectual 
interest which has been remarked by many experienced observers in English higher 
secondary schools. But he would attribute it to causes beyond our control, and is 
far from thinking that it can be artificially remedied by formulating a number of 
general propositions and teaching them, however eloquently, to boys and girls at 
school. Spiritus ubi vult spirat. 

Yet it would be an unfortunate result of the transitional character of so much 
contemporary thought on ethical and social problems if masters and mistresses in 
secondary schools were to shrink from communicating to their pupils general ideas 
as to the aims and conduct of life under modern conditions of scientific inquiry and 
reMgious belief. There are some observers who maintain that "at present the 
greatest and most dangerous error of some English secondary schoolmasters is that 
they too narrowly center their efforts on the boy in order to make him morally, 
physically, and intellectually satisfactory at school and to enable him to pass his 
various mental examinations on leaving school. ' ' ( C. C. Cotterill on the ' * Prospective 
cj;iaracter of school training," in Thirteen Essays on Education, p. 147.) This view, 
however, does not seem to be generally held, and the usual opinion is rather in 
favor of not trying to set young people thinking, too soon about the problems of 
adult life. But the present writer would submit that the interest taken by boys and 
girls at school in political and social questions depends far less on what their school- 
masters and schoolmistresses say or avoid saying than on the currents of social 
enthusiasm or social despond^acy which happen to be running at the time in the 
kfcT^r world outside the school walls. 

5. But, apart from more ambitious plans, can anything be done, under present 
conditions, to impart to boys and girls in secondary schools clearer and more consist- 
ent ideas about social economy and the functions of central and local government? 
On this point there are signs of much difference of opinion. Some headmasters and 
headmistresses are stron^y in favor of making, in this more limited sense, social 
science^ teaching a carefully organized part of the secondary school curriculum. On 
the other hand, many experienced teachers shrink from the undertaking because they 
hold that we are far from being really agreed as to the principles which necessarily 
underlie any order of society, and that there are objections to our preoccupying the 
minds of young pupils with theories which must involve, though they may conceal, 
much that is both economically and ethically disputable. Such teachers would argue 
as follows: **Our pupils, it is true, may have to live out their lives under the condi- 
tions imposed on all individual citizens by political democracy and by the capitalistic 
organization of industry. But it would appear that both the one and the other are in 
the stage of rapid development and transition. Is it expedient, therefore, in the 
interests of my individual pupils or of the country as a whole, that I should impart at 
school instruction on economic or political subjects in a manner which would imply 
either (1) the permanence of a social organization which I may personally believe to 
be transitory or (2) doubt as to the wisdom of arrangements in which more experi- 
enced persons than myself appear to acquiesce, or (3) the immorality and injustice of 
social conditions with which the parents of my pupils are obviously content? Is it 
not better for me to confine my efforts to grounding my pupils in branches of knowl- 
edge aboot which there is no such dispute, and thus try to form their judgments and 
sympathies by means of a less controversial discipline, so as to enable them to face 
life bravely and honestly, and to make up their own minds sagaciously and independ- 
ently about its deeper problems?" 
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Whatever be the reason, the fact remains that there are comparatively few second- 
ary schools in England where political economy or ** civics" forms a separate and 
important part of the organized curriculum. 

In the Cambridge University local examination a paper is set on political economy 
for those pupils who desire to take up that subject. In the Oxford University local 
examination papers are set (1) on politics and (2) on political economy. These 
examinations are very largely used by secondary schools for boys and girls. In 
Appendix I to this report will be found specimen examination papers set on politics 
and political economy in these examinations. 

In the Oxford University local examination for senior candidates the regulations, 
defining the scope of the paper in political economy, require candidates to ** possess 
a general knowledge of economic theory as it relates to the (1) production, (2) dis- 
tribution, (3) exchange, (4) consumption of wealth, and (5) the economic functions 
of government. An acquaintance should be shown, under (1) with the laws of 
diminishing and increasing returns, the theory of population, the principle of the 
division, of labor, and the origin and growth of capital; under (2) with the theories 
of rent, interest, profit, and wages; under (3) with the outlines of the theory of value 
and its application to international trade, the functions of money and the operation 
of banking and credit; under (5) with the rules and incidents of taxation, and the 
aims and diflRculties of socialism. Candidates are also required to show some 
knowledge of existing economic conditions." ^ 

In the same examination (i. e., for senior candidates) candidates may offer to be 
examined in elementary politics as treated in Lewis's work On the Use and Abuse of 
some Political Terms. 

To this Oxford senior local examination persons of either sex are admitted without 
limit of age; but no one born before July 1, 1881, is eligible for honors or distinction 
in the examination to be held in the present year (1900). 

In the Oxford local examination for junior candidates (open to persons of either 
sex without limit of age on the condition that no candidate bom before July 1, 1884, 
is eligible for honors or distinction in the examination to be held in the present 
year) candidates may offer to be examined in elementary politics as treated in 
Strachey*s Industrial and Social Life and the Empire. 

The following statistics show that the above-mentioned subjects are not taken up 
to any considerable extent: 

Oxford local examinations. 

(1) FOR SENIOR CANDIDATES. 



(a) In politics. 



1898. 



Examined 15 

Passed 10 



1899. 



Examined 10 

Passed 6 



ih) In political economy. 



1898. 

Examined .* 59 

Passed 53 



1899. 

Examined 42 

Passed 41 



Total number of senior candidates who obtained certificates in the Oxford local 
examinations in above years: 

1898 ' 1,355 

1899 1,281 
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Oxford local examinations — Continued. 

(2) FOR JUNIOR CANDIDATES IN ELEMENTARY POLITICS. 



1«98. 

Examined 44 

Passed 10 



1899. 

Examined 36 

Passed 31 



Total number of junior candidates who obtained certificates in the Oxford local 
examinations in the above years: 

1898 3,393 

1899 3,037 

Caml/ridge University local examinations for senior candidates in political economy. 

Number of candidates: 

1897 ". 136 

1898 116 

Total number of candidates presenting: themselves for Cambridge University senior 
local examinations in the above years: 

1898 2,191 

1899 - 2,215 

In papers set on other subjects in the above and similar examinations, and in the 
Oxford and Cambridge school examinations, there sometimes occur individual ques- 
tions which touch on some aspects of social science. A selection from these questions 
is given in the appendix to this report. 

6. In an appendix to this report will be found the syllabus of social-science teach- 
ing followed at the William Ellis Secondary School for Boys, Gospel Oak, London, 
N. W. This syllabus is especially interesting to the student of the subject, because 
the founder of the school, Mr. William Ellis (born 1800, died 1881), was an earnest 
advocate of making instruction in social science a necessary part of school work. In 
one of his books Mr. Ellis thus defined his aim in education: **By education, I mean 
an earnest application of well-selected means to impart to all such a knowledge of 
the laws of the universe, especially of their practical bearing upon the daily wants 
and business of life, as that all may be clearly convinced that their happiness is only 
to be attained by placing themselves in harmony with those laws; to communicate 
to all such manual, muscular, and intellectual dexterity as may qualify them to gain, 
extend, and improve their knowledge and appropriate and apply it; and also to 
implant those habits of observation, application, and forethought, without which the 
soundest intellectual acquirements are comparatively useless. Such a course of edu- 
cation, persevered in generation after generation, would raise up a people knowing 
and practicing the duties of social life, laboring and economizing for their own pres- 
ent and future maintenance, and struggling and contriving for the benefit of all. A 
people so educated would be inspired, not with the mere vulgar notion of getting on, 
not with the vain and illusory desire of rising in the world, but with a solemn sense 
of the sacredness of every duty undertaken, of every contract entered into. And 
thus the desire of happiness and gratification, the motive force of our conduct and 
exertions, would be subjugated and regulated by an all-pervading sense of duty, and 
thereby be rendered more capable of gaining its end.'' (Quoted 'in E. K. Blyth's 
Life of William Ellis, p. 74.) 

Writing in 1859 to the Duke of Newcastle's commission on popular education, Mr. 
Ellis urged that school children should be instructed in **the phenomena of indus- 
trial life and the conditions of industrial success," and made 'Hhoroughly acquainted 
with (1) the sources of wealth — industry, knowledge, skill, and economy; (2) the 
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connection between capital and labor, the reciprocal duties of employer and 
employed, master and servant, and the circumstances which determine the rates of 
wages and profits; (3) the importance of the respect for property and the necessity 
of government and laws for enforcing this respect where not otherwise sufficiently 
felt; (4) the advantages of division of labor and the new responsibilities incurred by 
its adoption, the causes and consequences of fluctuations of value, and the more 
urgent call for integrity, perseverance, punctuality, order, and forbearance to allow 
all the operations of interchange, to be satisfactorily conducted; (5) the uses of 
money; the causes and consequences of fluctuations of prices and wages; the suicidal 
folly of opposing prices in harmony with supplies actual and contingent; of organiz- 
ing combinations, strikes, and turn-outs; of impeding the introduction of machinery 
and of other improved methods of production, and the free flow of capital and labor 
from one trade district and country to others where a more profitable employment 
for them is expected; (6) the use of credit in distributing capital and placing it under 
the control of those most competent to employ it; the functions of banks and bank- 
ers; the new responsibility incurred by the use of credit; the causes of bankruptcies, 
commercial panics, and stoppage of works, and the precautions through which the 
suffering from these calamities may be mitigated." (E. K. Blyth, op. cit., p. 204.) 

In the history of English education in this century Mr. William Ellis may bo said 
to have been the apostle of instruction in social science in a special sense. To the 
advocacy of its claims and to the practical application of his principles he devoted 
great abilities, large means, and unwearying patience. He had a profound admira- 
tion for the political economy of James Mill, and was deeply influenced by the 
philosophy of Bentham. But, as his biographer remarks, ** social economy, as 
developed by Ellis, is a union of the principles of political economy, as understood 
by his predecessors, with those of morals and religion. Its purpose is to instill 
motives of action, adapted to the phenomena of existing society, such as can alone 
effect permanent improvement in the welfare of the people. " (Blyth, op. cit., p. 127. ) 

By the courtesy of the head master, Mr. Cumberland, I am able to print in an 
appendix to this report the plan for teaching social science, now practiced at the 
secondary school which bears William Ellis's name. 

At University College School, Gower street, London, W. C, classes in social 
science were founded in 1858 at the instance of William Ellis. In these classes 
.were explained **the elementary doctrines of political economy in the widest sense 
of the word, as it bears not only on the production and distribution of wealth, but 
also on the conditions of industrial success and social happiness and on the practical 
duties of each individual toward others." ^ . The head master of University College 
School, Mr. J. L. Paton, tells me that the classes still continue, but that, of later 
years, they have had no special syllabus. The text-books in use are: (1 ) For juniors, 
Mrs. Fawcett's Political Economy; S. Jevons's Primer of Political Economy. (2) 
For seniors, A. Marshall's Economics of Industry; F. Walker's Political Economy. 

7. At the North London Collegiate School for Girls, Sandall Road, N. W., instruc- 
tion is given in civics (central and local government), in the theory of demand and 
supply, and in economic history. By the kindness of the head mistress, Mrs. 
Bryant, D. Sc, I am able to print in the appendix to this report three of the sylla- 
buses of these courses of instruction. Mrs. Bryant informs me that the lessons are 
of a very simple character, and are given in certain classes, no two in the same class, 
once a year. Thp courses on central government and local government are taken in 
alternate years. 

At the Manchester High School for Girls the head mistress, ^liss Burstall, w rites 
to me that civics is taught in a course similar to those in use at the North London 



1 Extract from old report printed in article on "University college school," in the Public School 
Magazine, by J. Russell. 
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OoU^iate School. Central government is taken one year and local government the 
next, 

8. There are many other secondary schools, both for boys and girls, in which 
political economy and civics are taught in all the higher classes as a regular part 
of the curriculum, but it is unnecessary for me to add to the illustrations given above. 

I am indebted, however, to Mr. H. Bompas Smith, head master of Queen Mary's 
School, Walsall, for the following observations, based on his personal experience in 
teaching social science in a secondary school. They indicate in a striking manner 
the advantage of making instruction in economic subjects part of the regular curric- 
ulum of secondary schools, especially in industrial districts. I would call attention 
to the cautious spirit with which Mr. Bompas Smith deals with such disputed ques- 
tions as strikes, in contrast to the more dogmatic and ex parte manner in which (at 
a much earlier stage in the development of economic science) Mr. William Ellis 
referred to similar problems in a passage quoted above. 



(( 



THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AT QUEEN MARY'S SCHOOL, WALSALL. 



"The object kept in view is (1) to cultivate an interest in the social movements of 
the day and (2) to give some insight into the general principles of commerce. 

'*A shoift text-book of political economy is taken as a basis and supplemented by 
oral explanations and expositions of differing views, while the boys are encouraged 
to read selected portions of other authors and are frequently given questions to 
answer in writing at home. 

**It is found that boys of 17 take a keen interest in the subject, which would seem 
a valuable one for boys leaving school at about that age, especially if intended for a 
commercial career. 

** Three points may perhaps be mentioned: 

"(1) It is desirable to illustrate constantly by references to local conditions and 
local trade, thus connecting theory with concrete facts. 

**(2) When a boy has begun to grasp the subject, his reading should be wide 
enough for him to be able to compare differences of statement, but should at first be 
confined to a few important points, otherwise he will be apt to get bewildered. 

"(3) Disputed questions, e. g., socialism, strikes, bimetallism, will constantly arise. 
Here the method adopted has been to begin by stating any known facts bearing on 
the point and then to state as impartially as possible the opposing views. The mas- 
ter's opinion is given as one among others. The boy thus comes to see the possibility 
of conscientious disagreement and the necessity of some day deciding for himself 
which side of the truth he will embrace." 

9. But, apart from the certainly increasing number of cases in which political 
economy and civics are regularly taught as class subjects, it should be remembered 
that in nearly every secondary school in England some measure of instruction in 
social science is given either to individual pupils or incidentally in the course of class 
lessons in history (classical or modern), geography, or other subje(;ts. How much 
this will come to depends on circumstances, i. e.,on the special interests of the 
teacher, or the nature of the subject, or the special aptitudes or aim of the pupil. 

In order to remove a prevalent misconception, it may be pointed out here that a 
classical education, as understood at the great secondary schools in England, is far 
from precluding constant and useful parallels or contrasts being drawn between the 
political, social, and economic conditions of the ancient and the modern world. An 
efficient schoolmaster, when taking his pupils in Thucydides or Cicero or Tacitus, 
will find many opportunities of stimulating their political interest and steadying their 
political judgment. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was always very careful to avoid allusion 
to his own political principles in the course of his school lessons, and it was only on 
rare occasions that his subjects for essay composition touched on topics involving 
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disputed points in party politics.^ His aim was to enable his pupils to form an inde- 
pendent judgment for themselves, and to appreciate moral agreement amidst much 
intellectual difference. But Dr. Arnold was a strenuous advocate of classical educa- 
tion in its more liberal sense, because in the classical authors * * with a perfect abstrac- 
tion from those particular names and associations which are forever biasing our 
judgment in modern instances, the great principles of all political questions, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, are perfectly discussed and illustrated with entire freedom, 
with most attractive eloquence and with profoundest wisdom."'-' 

In many of the great public schools boys may read, as special subjects, books on polit- 
ical economy or on some branch of social science. Again, in the higher classes, subjects 
of social interest are often set for English essay compositions. Similar subjects fre- 
quently arise in the course of lessons on modem English literature. Again, debating 
societies and essay societies are a feature of all English secondary schools, and at 
their meetings discussions take place on a great variety of social, political, and 
economic subjects. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that, though ethics is rarely included under that 
name as a definite subject in the curriculum, there are hardly any English secondary 
schools in which the Old and New Testaments are not studied, or in which simple 
discourses on life and duty, addressed by the head master or head mistress to the 
assembled school, are not made the means of imparting much ethical instruction in 
an undogmatic but impressive form. Nor will students of English secondary educa- 
tion need. to be reminded how essentially important a part of Dr. Arnold's educational 
work were the sermons which he preached to the Rugby boys in the school chapel. 
From the autumn of 1831 to the end of his life in 1842, he preached almost every 
Sunday of the school year. **Even the mere readers of his sermons," wrote his 
biographer. Dean Stanley, ''will derive from them the history of his whole mind 
and of his whole management of the school. But to his hearers it was more than 
this. It was the man himself, there more than in in any other place, concentrating 
all his various faculties and feelings on one sole object, combating face to face the 
evil with which directly or indirectly he was elsewhere perpetually struggling. He 
was not the preacher or the clergyman who had left behind all his usual thoughts 
and occupations as soon as he had ascended the pulpit. He was still the scholar, 
the historian, and theologian, basing all that he said, not indeed ostensibly but con- 
sciously and often visibly, on the deepest principles of the past and present. He 
was still the instructor and the schoolmaster, only teaching and educating with 
increased solemnity and energy. He was still the simple-hearted and earnest man 
laboring to win others to share his own personal feelings of disgust at sin and love 
of goodness, and to trust to the same faith in which he hoped to live und die him- 
self. It is diflScult to describe, without seeming to exaggerate, the attention with 
which he was heard by all above the very youngest boys." ^ 

And the place held by the school chapel in the thoughts of some English public 
school men of the present day is nobly described in a recent poem by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt, called ** Clifton Chapel." A father is supposed to be bringing his son as a 
new boy to his old school, and they stand together in the chapel. 

This is the chapel; here, my son, 

Your father thought the thoughts of youth, 
And heard the words that one by one 

The touch of Life has turned to truth. 
Here in a day that is not far 

You too may speak with noble ghosts, 
Of manhood and the vows of war 

You made before the Lord of Hosts. 

1 Stanley: Life of Arnold, vol.1, p. 126. 'Stanley: Life of Arnold, vol. 1, p. 171. 

^Dr. Arnold's Sermons, Vol. Ill, Preface. 
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To set the caUFe above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honor, while you strike him down, 

The foe that comes with fearless eyes, 
To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 

My son, the oath is yours; the end- 
Is His, who built the world of strife. 

Who gave His children pain for friend 
And death for surest hope of life. 

To-day and here's the fight begun. 
Of the great fellowship you're free; 

Henceforth the school and you are one. 
And what you are, the race shall be. 

10. All the greatest secondary schools in England support a mission in some poor 
district of a large city. This personal tie between the school and some needy dis- 
trict is the means of interesting many of the boys in social problems and of giving 
some of them an opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with the conditions 
of thB district in which the mission is situated. There is often a similar association 
between a girls' school and some branch of social work in a great city. In many 
schools the girls are instructed in the methods of wise social and charitable work. 

11. Though there are no statistics on the subject, it seems probable that instruction 
in some rather limited but preictically important branches of social science is being 
given in an increasing number of English secondary schools for boys and girls. 
There is a distinct tendency to pay more attention to social subjects in the curricu- 
lum, but an evident unwillingness (and perhaps, owing to the requirements of exam- 
inations and other reasons, an inability) to make such instruction, as a rule, any- 
thing more than tentative, incidental, or exceptional. Where economics and social 
subjects are touched on, great care is taken to avoid issues of political or social con- 
troversy, or, when allusion must be made to such subjects, to deal with them in a 
dispassionate spirit. It should not be forgotten that many of the most celebrated of 
English secondary schools are boarding schools, and that the chief aim of English 
secondary education has always been not the imparting of knowledge, but the for- 
mation of character. One of the most famous of English head masters, Mr. Thring, 
wrote in 1867, ** Formation of character and a right spirit are only in a very slight 
degree capable of being made a matter of imparted knowledge. Boys or men become 
brave and hardy and true, not by being told to be so, but by being nurtured in a brave 
and hardy and true way, surrounded with objects likely to excite these' feelings, 
exercised in a manner calculated to draw them out unconsciously. For all true 
feeling is unconscious in proportion to its perfection." ^ 

Now, it is obvious that this view of education implies a social and ethical ideal. 
But in the best English secondary education the social and ethical ideal is implicit in 
the tradition of the community — a tradition in which new elements are constantly 
being interwoven with the old — rather than explicitly taught by teachers in set les- 
sons. In fact, the strength and vitality of the tradition may be measured by the 
absence of any felt need for directly imparted instruction. But it will be generally 
agreed that the tradition is often usefully supplemented or corrected, not only by 
sermons and addresses on ethical subjects and in friendly talks between masters 
and pupils — a very important element in the education given at English secondary 
schools — but by direct class teaching or individual instruction in economic and social 
problems. There is, however, in some minds at the present time a sense of 

1 Education and School, p. 24. 
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uncertainty and hesitation in regard to some of the fundamental problems of social 
welfare which may for a season impede the rapid development of social science teach- 
ing in secondary schools. The laws of human prepress and- the principles of social 
economy are seen to be far less simple matters than was the opinion of many pro- 
gressive thinkers sixty years ago. The problem is seen to be very complex and full 
of subtle elements, spiritual as well as economic or material. And there is a distinct 
tendency in England to stand in the old ways for a time, until the path lies clearer 
ahead. Still more striking is the revolt against the more materialistic forms of social 
philosophy. 

But the prevailing tone of English thought on these subjects is, as has been truly 
said, "I^ft center." Not revolutionary enthusiasm nor reaction, but temperate and 
cautious progress is likely to mark English thought on social questions, and the same 
characteristic will probably distinguish the instruction given on those questions in 
English secondary schools. But it is unlikely that instruction in political economy 
and kindred subjects will ever play more than an extremely subordinate part in the 
ordinary curriculum of our secondary schools. Exceptional boys, or boys in excep- 
tional circumstances, may learn much of these subjects, but the ordinary English 
parents and schoolmasters are likely to agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking that '*the 
absence of all instruction in politics or political economy, nay, even an absolute 
erroneousness of judgment on such matters, provided always that it involves no 
wrong principle in morality, are comparatively of slight importance. Let the boy 
gain, if possible, a strong appetite for knowledge to begin with; it is a later part of 
education which should enable him to pursue it sensibly, and to make it when 
obtained, wisdom. ... It is no wisdom to make boys prodigies of information; 
but it is our wisdom and our duty to cultivate their faculties each in its season, . . . 
to furnish them with the means and to excite the desire of improving themselves, 
and to wait with confidence God's blessing on the result." ^ 

12. It would be unfortunate if, through the instruction given under the title of 
*' social science" being confined to lessons in the elements of economic theory and 
of industrial history and to abridged descriptions of the institutions of local and 
central government, the minds of boys and girls at an impressionable age were accus- 
tomed to regard purely economic or commercial forces and motives as furnishing the 
chief (or the only necessary) key to the problems of social development. Little 
good would be done by forms of instruction tending to throw into false perspective 
the spiritual, the self-seeking, and the material, elements in the development either 
of nations or of the individuals out of which nations are made. Better use can be 
made of the few years devoted to secondary education than by attempting to preoc- 
cupy the minds of young people with doctrinaire generalizations about human 
society or to load them with masses of facts about commercial life and the devices of 
civil government. Those are not the most likely best to serve their country and 
their generation who have been taught at school to think about the mere machinery 
of administration instead of about the true aims and duties of government, and to 
conceive the chief end of life to be the seeking of wealth rather than the doing of 
duty. In this, as in all the higher parts of education, nearly everything depends 
on the moral aims, the intellectual insight, and the personal example of the teacher. 
Corruptio optimi pessima. 



1 Dr. Araold's Miscellaneous Works, "Use of the Classics," 1834, pp. 358-3(30. 
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APPENDIX I. 

University of Cambridge. 
Local examinations (seniors) ^ 1897. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. Is the total wealth of a commanity altered by exchanges among the membere 
of the community of the useful articles in their possession? For example, if a car- 
penter supplies a table to a farmer in exchange for milk and butter, will the total 
wealth of these two be changed by the operation? 

Is it necessary that one of the two parties to such an exchange as that named should 
lose in order that the other may gain? 

2. Explain the connection between the cost of production of a commodity and its 
value in exchange. Would it be correct to say that the price of a concert programme 
represents its expenses of production? 

3. Distinguish between real and nominal wages. Does the rate of wages fairly rep- 
resent the cost of labor to the employer? 

Give some reasons why the wages paid in different places for the same class of labor 
differ. 

4. Give a definition or explanation of what is meant by the term ** capital." 
What are the chief influences which affect the increase of capital? Indicate which 

of these are more, and which less influential now than formerly. 

5. Explain what is meant by the law of diminishing returns as applied to land. 

Comparing the amount of wheat (or other crops) raised on an acre of land in Eng- 
land in recent years with the crops of former times, it is clear that English land has 
given a larger average return per acre from generation to generation. How would 
you reconcile this with the law stated, or would you regard it as a contradiction of 
the law? 

6. What is meant by saying that certain kinds of money are ''legal tender?" 
Illustrate, from the English currency, the difference between money which is and 
money whicU is not legal tender. 

7. In what different ways may a country jmy for the goods it imports from other 
countries? 

Examine the contention that the fact that the United Kingdom has for many years 
imported a greater value of goods than she has exported proves that she is getting 
into debt to the rest of the world. 

8. Give, verbatim or in substance, that one of Adam Smith's so-calleil canonn of 
taxation which lays down the principle of justice in taxation. 

Criticise the justice of a tax proportional to the income of each taxpayer with the 
following modifications (as in the British income tax) , namely: Incomes not exceed- 
ing £400 pay only on the excess above £160; and uicomes between £400 and £500 
pay only on the excess above £100. 

Local examinations (seniors) ^ 1898. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1, Explain and illustrate the meanings of the terms ''personal wealth," "auxiliary 
capital, " " consimiption goods. ' ' With what other terms are these terms respectively 
specially contrasted? 

2. Give an illustration showing that the utility of a given quantity of a commodity 
varies according to the total amount of it already possessed. 

Explain the relation between the utility of a commodity and the price that people 
are willing to pay for it. 
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3. What processes are included in the production of wealth, and what are the 
chief agents of production? 

Explain why some things are sold more cheaply and other things less cheaply 
when they are produced in larger quantities. 

4. Distinguish the elements included in the profits of business. How far is it true 
that the rate of profits in different businesses at any time tends to equality? 

5. In estimating the economic well-being of a class of laborers, what are the chief 
data required besides a knowledge of their money wages? 

6. Distinguish the different functions of money. How does credit operate as a 
substitute for money? 

7. Explain the advantages of foreign trade. 

8. What would probably be the effects of a tax levied on the owners of agricultural 
land in proportion to their rent? 

What would be the differences in the effects (a) according as the owners did or 
did not contribute any of the capital expenses of farming; (b) according as the rent 
of building ground was or was not exempt from the tax? 

Oxford local examinations (seniors) j 1898. 

ELEMENTARY POLITICS. 

1. What does Seeley conceive to be (a) the subject-matter, (b) the aim, of the 
science of politics? 

2. State and criticise Seeley' s classification of the different forms of the State. 

3. What does Seeley say respecting the influence which the foreign relations of a 
State exercise upon its constitution? Give historical illustrations of your answer. 

4. Explain precisely the distinction between organic and inorganic States. 

5. * * The minister is not the servant of Parliament, but its King. He does not carry 
into effect the wishes of others, but his own wishes." Explain this statement, and 
consider how far it is true of governments at the present day. 

6. In some states the power that supports the government is latent and has no 
organ. In the other class of states the power that makes the government has an 
organ through which it can act with regularity and legal formality. Explain and 
illustrate this statement. 

7. What is the original meaning of the term ** aristocracy?" Account for the evil 
associations which it has acquired. 

QUESTIONS FROM VARIOUS PAPERS BEARING ON SOME ASPECTS OP SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

1. Write an essay on ** Patriotism." 

2. Write an essay on "England in 1837 and 1897." 

3. Write an essay on ** Newspapers." 

4. Explain and comment on the words of Burke, **The fierce spirit of liberty is 
stronger in the English colonies probably than in any other people of the earth." 

5. What were the abuses corrected by the reform bill of 1832? 

6. What does the history of South Africa tell us as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a chartered company? 

7. Explain why the Cape in Dutch hands never expanded beyond a small 
settlement. 

8. Describe the extent and importance of the woolen industry in England, 
explaining where the chief centers are, whence the raw material is obtained, and to 
what countries it is chiefly sent in its manufactured state. 

9. For what reasons are the British colonies in South Africa on the whole well 
suited for European colonization? 

10. Where are the chief shipbuilding yards of the United Kingdom? 

11. What do you know of (a) the usury laws; (b) Malthus; (c) Christian socialism? 
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12. Compare the respective advantages and drawbacks of trade unions and coopera- 
tion as agencies for improving the economic position of the working classes. 

13. State and explain the law of diminishing returns. What is its bearing on 
other economic theories and on practice? 

14. Explain the following: (a) ''Man is of all sorts of luggage the most difficult to 
be transported." (Adam Smith.) (b) "Value depends wholly on the relation 
between demand and supply." (Walker.) (c) " The capitalist is the motive power 
in modern production. ' ' ( Bagehot. ) 

15. Explain the following terms: "Wages fund;" "incidence of taxation;" "free 
trade ;' ' ' ' peasant proprietorship. ' ' 

16. Illustrate from Thucydides Book II the value of sea power in the Greek 
world. 



APPENDIX II. 



THE PLAN FOR TEACHING SOCIAL SCIENCE AS CARRIED OUT IN THE WILLIAM ELLIS 
ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GOSPEL OAK, LONDON, N. W. 

In drawing up and submitting the following I do not suggest that I have attempted 
to improve upon Ellis's Progressive Lessons, but merely that I have grouped and 
arranged them so as by the light of experience to make them effective. 

With a view to making these already concrete lessons still more concrete, I have 
always associated them wherever possible with the instruction given in natural 
science, history, and geography. For instance, lesson 36 on standards (and units) 
permits of ample illustration drawn from physics and chemistry; similarly lesson 83 
as to the laws of the universe. Lesson 30 on interchange is studied with the help of 
maps and geography books, while many of the lessons receive ample illustration from 
, the history of this country, and would receive still more if the text-books were less 
crowded with incidents of the utmost insignificance. 

I have found it very helpful to begin with a series of lessons to show that while 
there is in or on the earth all that is needed for the physical support and develop- 
ment of man it is of no service to him without work. And the same of the faculties 
of mankind; they contain all that is needed in whatever directions they are capable 
of development, but here again labor is indispensable. Starting with the absolute 
need for human labor in htunan interests we pass to the association of workers and 
their consequent mutual dependence. The boys' knowledge of history and geography 
shows them how this association and dependence has widened until it has become 
international. (Lessons 1 to 8, 14, 20, 29, 32, 69.) As the result of work follow 
wealth and property with the various problems associated with them (9, 10, 11, 12, 
13,15,16,17,26,79,80,66,67,68, 70). The constant using up of wealth shows the 
need for its equally constant production, and brings on the subject of capital (18, 19, 
23, 25, 27, 39, 45, 46, 60, 63) and of labor (20, 21, 24, 29, 30, 40, 42, 64, 65). 

Labor suggests wages and salaries (17, 21, 24, 25, 59) . 

To me it has seemed both difficult and unnecessary to strive after logical sequence 
when this point has been reached, but I generally take the following subjects more 
or less in the order given: Commodities, 35, etc.; supply and demand, 34, 35, 43, 44; 
standards, 36; prices, 38, 31; value, 33; profits, 23, 24, 25, 27; wholesale and retail, 41; 
rent, 27, 28; interchange, 30, 31, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44; money, 37, 50, 52, 54, 57; credit, 48, 
49,50,51,54, 57; rate of exchange, 52; interest, 61, 62, 64; import and export, 52, 53; 
emigration and immigration, 63, 43, 44; insurance, 53; taxation, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76. 

It is impossible to give lessons on the above with any desire to observe the spirit 
of Ellis's work as set forth in the Introduction to the Progressive Lessons without 
the constant appeal to the ethical side of them, but I have found it profitable to keep 
to the higher forms of boys the systematic study of the purely ethical lessons, such 
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as those on destitution and its relief, 56, 57, 68; government, 71, 95, 98, 100; law, 83, 84, 

96,97,99; education, 12,82; conduct. 

Side by side with these ethical lessons I have, in the case of boys from 15 to 17, 

tried to find as much time as possible for close matter-of-fact treatment of questions 

in political economy. 

E. B. Cumberland, Head Master. 
March, 1900. 



APPENDIX III. 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. 

Syllabxis of twelve lessons on the theory of . demand and supply. 

1. Some fundamental notions: Desire and effort; utility and disutility; wants in relation to activi- 
ties: goods and their classification; wealth; consumption and production; demand and supply. 

2. Limitation of wants; diminishing utility with increasing quality of goods; measure of utility by 
demand price; demand schedules and diagrams; total utility; marginal increment demanded; mar- 
ginal utility; elasticity of demand. 

3. Wants supplied by efforts to sujiply them, and also by abstinence, or the postponement of satis- 
faction ; case of one man supplying his own wants; Robinson Cnisoe taking stores from the wreck; 
increasing disutility of effort and abstinence; m^easure of disutility by supply price; t<:)tal disutility; 
marginal increment supplied; marginal disutility lost; supply schedules and diagrams. 

4. Exchange; use of money in exchange; case of buying and selling between one producer and 
one consumer; diWsible and indivisible commodities; in former case, that quantity sold at which 
supply price and demand price are equal: markets and market price; comparison of market trade 
with simple exchanges. 

5. Illustration of com market or butter market in a country town; temporary equilibrium of 
demand and supply; sources of supply behind market, and transition from market to normal price; 
cost of production; expenses of production. 

6. Analysis of expenses of production, illustrations: Beef, honey, bread, cloth, bicycles. Requisites 
of production: Land, capital, labor, including all the varieties of ability required. 

7. Fertility of land; diminishing return *f land to successive "doses " of labor and capital; marginal 
dose; marginal return; margin of cultivation; surplus produce; rent. 

8. Supply of capital; growth of wealth; sources of accumulation; motives to 8a\ing; influence on 
saving of changes in the rate of interest. 

9. Supply of labor; growth of numbers; health and strength; skill; intelligence; character; whole- 
some conditions of life and industrial training. 

10. Industrial organization; division of labor; specialization of skill and machinery; development 
of the arts of production; production on a large scale; business management. 

11. " Man's power of production increases with the volume of the work that he does;" increasing 
returns to labor and capital; the joint effect of the laws of increasing and diminishing return; illus- 
trations of normal supply schedules; normal equilibrium of demand and supply; equilibrium price; 
diagram; consumers' rent. 

12. Revision and further application of principles if time permits. 

Syllabus of twelve lessons on economic history. 

I. Meaning of term "economic history;" division into periods. Period I (to 1066): Effects of 
immigrations of English, Danes, and Normans; Roman missionaries; Flemings; consolidation of 
nation; extension of trade. 

IT. Period II (1066 to 1216): Domesday Book; origin of manors; their organization; connection 
with parochial and municipal life; towns in Domesday; their fiscal responsibility; jurisdiction. 

III. Towns and guilds; trade and its restrictions; merchant and craft guilds, their origin, uses, and 
abuses. 

IV. Period III (1216 to 1500): State of agriculture and its importance in Mediaeval England; rise of 
wage-earning, rent-paying class; some examples of prices. 

V. Trade and manufactures; wool trade, its political and social importance; English manufac- 
tures; influence of guilds on trade; their decay. 

VI. Period IV (1500 to 1760) : Economic changes; inclosurea; dissolution of monasteries; decline of 
agriculture; sheep farming; agriculture in seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

VII. Growth of foreign trade; commerce and war; war and prices; colonial trade. 

VIII. Period V (1760): The industrial revolution: great inventions; growth of great cities; factory 
sj'stem; factory legislation and the need for it 

IX. Modem agriculture; effects of com laws; growth of foreign possessions. 

X. History of one or more of our great companies or gilds. 

XI. Our banking system; its origin; Lombard street and the Bank of England. 
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SyUahus of ten lessons o7i local government. {All fourth forms to omit IX and X. ) 

I. General functions of government: Distinction between central and local government; general 
view of the system of local government in London and the provinces. 

II. Borough government: Corporate towns and their privileges: oflRcials; town councils and their 
duties. 

III. Public health: Urban sanitary authorities and rural sanitary authorities (district councils), 
election and duties. 

IV. County government: County council, its constitution and powers; county boroughs, 

V. The London County Council: Its peculiar powers; outline of what it has already accomplished. 

VI. Parochial government in the country generally: Parish meeting; parish council, its powers ' 

VII. The Ivondon government act of 1899. 

VIII. Local taxation: How money is obtained to defray expenses of local government. 

IX. The care of the poor: Boards of guardians and their powers; the principle of poor relief; out- 
door and indoor relief; the workhouse. 

X. Education: Elementary schools; distinction between voluntary and board schools; school 
boards; free education; work of the London technical education board. 

The above report touches the subject of higher education only in so 
far as the Oxford and Cambridge examinations of which it treats may 
be thus classed, but these are open to all, and are, as Mr. Sadler states, 
largely utilized by students of both sexes from the secondaiy schools. 
No report was presented to the congress on the teaching of political 
economy, political science, ethics, and other social science branches in 
these or the Scotch universities, although these bi-anches are, of 
course, very searchingly prosecuted in Britain. 

But to England is due the credit of inaugurating an entirely differ- 
ent social science movement in education, which has been vigorously 
conducted there and has been transplanted in the United States. It is 
also taking root in some continental countries. I i^efer to what is 
known as "university extension," It is to be regretted that the con- 
gress was unable to secure the scr\T[ces of some competent representa- 
tive of that movement to prepare a general report upon it. 

Closely associated with the universit}^ extension movement, how- 
ever, is another which has its seat in England, but has never to my 
knowledge received a specific designation. It consists in a more 
humanitarian application of universit}^ extension in the interests of the 
lower classes, and is the outgrowth of the form of socialism repre- 
sented by Ruskin and William Morris. One of its most typical and 
practical representatives was the lamented Toynbee, and the monument 
that commemorates and continues his labors is Toynbee Hall, the his- 
tory of which is well known. 

REPORT OF MR. AVES. 

The congress was fortunate enough to secure a report from Mr. 
Ernest Aves, one of the leading spirits of Toynbee Hall, in which are 
combined to a considerable extent the operations of the two social 
science movements above described. It can not fail to interest all 
who desire the intellectual and social amelioration of the working 
classes. It will be seen that in this report Mr. Aves has not confined 
himself to the results attained through the instrumentality of Toynbee 
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Hall, but discusses what are called ''university settlements" in general 
and coopei-ative educational movements elsewhere. He also deals 
with social science teaching in England, and the various agencies that 
are modifying elementary instruction in this direction. The following 
is his report in full from the original English draft, which was sent to 
Paris and translated there for the use of the congress. At my request 
Mr. Aves has recalled this paper and sent it to America for the pur- 
pose to which it is now consecrated, and I desire hereby to make 
grateful acknowledgment of his generosity. 

Present condition of popular social instruction in Great Britain^ by Ernest AveSj 

Toynbee Hall. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

When first honored by the invitation to report to this congress, I was given to under- 
stand that I was to treat my subject, " Enseignement populaire social,*' with general 
reference to the nonstudent class; that is, to those whose first business it is, be it with 
hand or pen, to work for their own living. Thus, in a preliminary survey, it appeared 
that certain branches of the work carried on at evening continuation classes of the 
elementary schools, at courses of university extension lectures, at polytechnics, at 
university settlements, by educational committees of cooperative societies would, 
with much besides, have fallen appropriately within the allotted scope of my paper. 
The initial diflSculty of the task seemed therefore to be found in its extent; in the 
variety of the sources from which information should be drawn; in the multifarious 
form in which the teaching was given; in the absence of any controlling authority — 
in other words, in the lack of system and coordination of effort. But a still more 
fundamental difficulty confronted me on the threshold. How was I to interpret 
and apply the word ** social?" Needless to say, I do not propose to embark on the 
thorny though attractive road of definition. I would simply state that, while feeling 
the connotation of the word to be somewhat obscure when associated with the idea 
of scientific teaching, I entered upon my task with what appeared to me to be a 
sufficiently clear apprehension of its scope, but that from the outset I have been 
conscious of the haunting suspicion that I should often fail to draw a very close dis- 
tinction between the social science and social practice. Even so, I have been often 
reminded of the celebrated chapter of a celebrated writer on snakes in Iceland. 
** There are none," he wrote; and so I, too, have been tempted to think at times that 
of I'enseignement populaire social in this country '* there is none" would be a true 
statement. I recalled, however, the unconscious achievements of a well-known 
character in the drama of Moli^re, and was reminded how hasty such a conclusion 
might prove to be, for even as le bourgeois gentilhomme had talked prose without 
knowing it, so also it appeared that in a considerable number of directions public and 
private authorities, when intrusted with the administration of educational matters, 
were apt, perhaps also without knowing it, to be sanctioning and organizing some 
branch or branches of popular instruction that would appropriately come before the 
notice of this congress. 

In nearly all efforts to provide popular instruction for those beyond school age, in 
spite of the differences of plan and of practice that they may present, certain com- 
mon objects that they have in view may be detected, for almost all aim at preventing 
the sudden lapse into mental stagnation that is the too frequent sequel to the school 
period, or, if, as is too often the case, this has happened at its dispersal, almost all 
strive to prolong or to renew the period of student life, and to provide a completer 
intellectual equipment, be it for the ''young person" or the adult. The presence of 
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Sttch objects does not, however, differentiate the i>opular instruction that is now 
given in most subjects, in science, in history, in modern languages, in technology, 
from that with which this congress is more immediately concerned. They are social 
in character, but they do not necessarily show any recognition of the importance of 
giving instruction in any branch of les sciences sociales. Many worthy citizens, for 
instance, might value highly th^ formation of classes in, let us say, building con- 
struction who might be not only indifferent to but actually opposed to teaching that 
would direct the mind of the students to the observation and analysis of the indus- 
trial structure of society; many, again, might favor the formation of classes in com- 
mercial correspondence in French or German who w^ould look askance at courses of 
lectures on "The method of Le Play," or on **The working of the state pension 
scheme in Germany." L'enseignement populaire social seems to involve, however, 
not only a benevolent recognition of the general advantages of education, but the 
specific recognition of the benefit that will tend to accrue from a more widely diffused 
and a more intelligent comprehension of a certain group of subjects — of economics; 
of economic history, both of one's own and of other countries; of the use of statistics; 
of the history of industrial legislation; of socialism in its various forms; of the trade- 
union and cooperative movements; of the development of municipal life and the 
history of local government; of problems of poverty; of the principles of hygienic 
life; of the reaction upon social life of the appreciation of the beautiful in painting 
and in sculpture; of all social movements, both at home and abroad, and of the 
methods, historical or comparative, by which they can be most usefully studied. The 
list could easily be extended, but to describe the ^tat actuel of the instruction given 
even in such a group as the foregoing in a modem and liberally governed community 
would be a somewhat overcomprehensive task, even if all^ the necessary material 
were at hand. Happily, however, the attempt became unnecessary. For the last 
few years I haye had a close association with many of the steps that have been 
taken, not systematically, hardly consciously, perhaps — but, happily, many of the 
most useful things may be done without a clear perception of the relation in which 
they stand to wider principles — to apply some of the views that must, I think, have 
actuated the founders of Le College Libre des Sciences Sociales. It was a satisfaction, 
therefore, to be asked to treat my subject with more special reference to the east end 
of London, and to the work done at Toynbee Hall. This after-limitation of the 
scope df my paper had the further advantage that it still left me free to interpolate 
references to the larger movements and to the wider fields of operations which are 
illustrated at Toynbee Hall, and of which, indeed, it may be regarded as a convenient 
microcosm. 

Toynbee Hall. — Toynbee Hall is the pioneer of the university and social settlements 
that are now found in sufficient numbers to explain, if not entirely to justify, the now 
common use of the expression ** settlement movement." The story of the establish- 
ment of Toynbee Hall has been told on more than one occasion, and need not be 
repeated here. The building dates from 1884, and, coinciding as the inception of the 
settlement did with the sad death of Arnold Toynbee, his name was taken as one that 
fittingly expressed the hopes and aims of its promoters. It is situated in White- 
chapel, in a spot that is well suited for the work, especially as being easily reached 
from all parts of the East and Northeast London, and from the City by those who 
work there in the daytime, and go east or north to their homes. Largely on account 
of its general accessibility, and partly because of the preponderatingly Jewish ele- 
ment of those living immediately around the settlement, those who have come to it 
have always been drawn from a large area. Thus, although the associations of the 
hall with its immediate neighbors, Jewish and non-Jewish alike, are numerous — 
through the schools, through local administration, through one or two clubs, through 
the conferences and concerts to which those living round about come in largest num- 
bers, through the audiences that are attracted by the music in the quadrangles on 
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Bnmmer evenings — the et^ttlement has never professed to confine its operations to any 
well-defined area, and the Tower Hamlets rather than Whitechapel is its "x)ari6h." 

By its constitution the settlement is a purely private undertaking, under the imme- 
diate control of a council elected by its subscribing meinl>ers. It is dependent for its 
maintenance, as a ** residential club," upon the payments for board and lodging made 
by those who live there — ^the residents — ^and as a center of educational and social activ- 
ity upon the donations and subscriptions of friends and sympathizers. Canon Bar- 
nett has been the warden from the beginning, and the settlement owes much to the 
inspiration and guidance of his continuous care. The residents have averaged about 
sixteen in number, and there is accommodation, including visitors who come for a 
Sorter time than those who are elected as residents, for about twenty men. Nearly 
all who stay in the house are graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge. The pres- 
ence of the residents gives to the hall its characteristic feature of a ** settlement,*' and 
much that is done necessarily emanates from them, aided by the much more numer- 
ous body of nonresident helpers. The annual expenditure on the various branches 
of the public work amounts to about £2,500. As the warden has himself written: 
"It is not easy briefly to answer the question * What is Toynbee Hall?' It is not 
enough to say that it is the center of education, where every week some thousand 
students meet. Neither is it enough to say that it is a club of university men asso- 
ciated to promote the common good. It has rather become a name under whi(;h a 
society holds together, formed of members of all classes, creeds, and opinions, with 
the aim of trying to pass on to East London the best gifts of the age. Toynbee Hall 
has not been made, it has grown. Its classes, its lectures, its trade conferences, its 
excursions and entertainments, its pile of buildings — library block, exhibition build- 
ings, Wadham and Balliol houses— have all grown out of the Melcome extended by 
East Londoners to a few university men who came among them to share their knowl- 
edge and to do their duty as neighbors." With one or two features peculiar to them- 
selves, settlements are some among the many illustrations that we see of the greater 
importance that is being attached to the development of the individual, no matter 
to what class he may belong. The intelligence and the morality of a community form 
its most precious possession, and the obligation to strengthen and deepen these is 
being more widely recognized. Some day j>erhaps it will be generally admitted that 
education should begin rather than end for the rank and file of the children of our 
country when the term of their school life at present closes. 

University extension and university settlements. — Some parts of the machinery by 
wliich the settlement carries on its educational work have been indicated by the 
above quotation from the warden, and most conspicuous are lectures, classes, and 
reading parties. In the organization of these Toynbee Hall has from the first been 
closely associated with the work of university extension, a development of university 
activity that started with quite distinct aims and with a different plan of operations 
some ten or twelve years before university settlements were thought of, but which 
is not infrequently confused with them. 

University extension ^cieties now exist in connection with Cambridge, the 
pioneer in this form of democratizing and expanding university influences, with 
Oxford, and with Victoria universities, and in Ix)ndon there is a separate society, 
unconnected with any single teaching body, although through its management 
closely allied to Oxford and Cambridge. All alike have education, and e<iucation 
given primarily through the medium of lectures, as their specific object, while, as 
we have seen, the characteristic feature of a university settlement is a place of resi- 
dence in a working-class neighborhood, occupied by men (or women) of education 
and good will. 

Although, therefore, there is no necessary connection between the two move- 
ments, Toynbee Hall has from the first been the chief center in East London of the 
London University Extension Society, and the four or five university extension 
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ooorses have always been important items in the scheme of lectures arranged there 
year by year. The classes and reading parties have also been often subsidiary to 
these extension courses, having been sometimes started to carry on a small body of 
students eager for further guidance in the study of some subject to which they have 
been introduced, or, x)ari passu, with the main course; and, in addition to the 
"class'* that every extension lecturer himself takes at which papers sent in by the 
students are discussed, questions are answered, and special points more fully,- if 
more conversationally, discussed than is perhaps possible at the more formal lecture, 
an additional class has been formed to give still further help to a selected body of 
the students, whose aim may have been more serious or whose needs for assistance 
have been greater. In these and in other ways the university extension work has 
influenced the general educational work of the settlement. Special importance has 
always been attached to the maintenance of a close personal relationship between 
teachei' and pupVl, and, on this account, large numbers have always been depre- 
cated, especially in the ** reading party," in which, while extension audiences may 
have ranged from anything between fifty and two hundred, numbers have been 
generally limited to ten or twelve. 

The subjects taught have been almost always non-utilitarian, in the sense that 
they have not been chosen as directly and commercially helpful in trade or pro- 
fession. "Life, not livelihood," has been the watchword, and it has followed that 
to a great extent, by pioneer lectures, by short courses, and by other means, the 
demand for the teaching that is offered has had to be created. Fees have been low, 
but with the great mass of the people it is more diflEicult to make them expend a 
little mental effort, and a share of what may be a scanty leisure, than to induce 
them to pay even a nominal registration fee. 

The character of the attendance has been instructive. Thus, with a competent 
teacher, a class room could always be filled for cheap instruction in shorthand or in \ 
commercial correspondence in a foreign language, because the direct utility of such 
classes appeals to a large number. But the educational value of such subjects is 
small; it is better that they should be taught on a purely commercial basis, and it is 
on these grounds that they and analogous subjects have been excluded from the 
Toynbee Hall curriculum. 

To lectures on the principles of science, such As chemistry or electricity, even apart 
from their technical applications, it has been found comparatively easy to attract 
audiences that are largely working class; but when we come to such subjects as 
literature,. or even history, the resources of working-class intellectual curiosity are 
apt to break down, and it is only the quite exceptional men who will be attracted. 

It might appear that the practical bearings of the study of such branches of the 
social sciences as have been mentioned earlier in this paper would prove more 
attractive, but this has rarely been found to be the case. Perhaps, in many such 
subjects it is felt that the practical experience of daily life outweighs the value of 
teaching of the class room. In any case, the fact remains that few are drawn to the 
systematic study of social or economic questions, and that those who are, are often 
apt to be already interested in some practical question, measure, or propaganda, and 
thus to approach the subj^t rather in the spirit of the partisan than the student. It 
has thus been found that, while conferences on social, economic, or political subjects 
always interest and attract, courses of lectures or continuous class teaching on similar 
subjects have done so to a much more limited extent. The consequence has been 
that only a very small proportion of the lectures and classes arranged at Toynbee 
Hall have had any connection with the social sciences, however widely we may 
mterpret their sphere. The settlement has an atmosphere that doubtlessly makes 
many "think on these things," but the students who are specially drawn to them 
remain, as is the case in the university extension movement generally, and even in 
the universities themselves, few in nmnber. 
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The general question of university extension is being discussed at its special 
congress, but it will be appropriate to draw attention here to this apparent neglect on 
the part of large bodies of students up and down the country of a class of subjects in 
which they might have been expected to show an exceptional interest. In London 
and the suburbs a few courses are given under the auspices of the London society on 
some branch of economics, and an occasional one on the development of citizen life. 
But these form quite the exceptions, and the great majority of the courses, of which 
there were 166 in the year 1898-99, were on history, literature, or natural science. The 
report of the Cambridge syndicate for the same year tells by implication the same 
story, since **of the 119 courses 44 were on scientific subjects, 36 on historical subjects, 
28 on literary subjects, and 11 on subjects in the departments of art, architecture, and 
music.- ' ** History*' may, it is true, occasionally conceal a course that is primarily 
sociological in treatment, and is concerned rather with the development of some 
special form of social life than with that of a nation regarded as a political unit. So 
also in natural science such a course as one that was delivered on problems of life 
and health might be brought under the wide aegis of the social sciences. But such 
are still the exceptions, and the fact remains that practically all the teaching given 
was in domains that lie outside the purview of this congress. This is not so because 
the subjects were not offered. The sufficient explanation is that the people did not 
ask for them. Similar gaps are noticeable in the report of the more recently formed 
society connected with Victoria University, but it is in the report of the Oxford 
Delegacy alone that the fact is specifically admitted and referred to. In its report 
for 1897-98, when two courses out of one hundred and forty-five were stated to have 
been on economic history and political science, the slight diminution in economic 
teaching shown by the results of the year is commented upon as follows: '* When 
the university extension movement was inaugurated, it was confidently believed that 
on no subject would the artisans in the great centers of industry be more eager for 
instruction than in economics. Recent experience tends to belie these anticipations. 
But while the demand for such teaching has unquestionably diminished, the neces- 
sity for it is more pressing than ever." And again in the following year, when four 
courses out of a total of one hundred and fifty-five given were on economics and 
political science, the following comment appears in the report: "Political economy 
is still unaccountably neglected," bfit the hope is added that through the closer 
connection that is being established with the cooperative union ''the demand for 
teaching in these subjects may be increased at no distant date." 

Education and the cooperative movement. — With the cooperative movement that has 
just been mentioned, Toynbee Hall has from the first jnaintained close and friendly 
relations, mainly in recent years through periodical conferences on subjects of mutual 
interest, and through personal intercourse with several of the cooperative leaders. 

Perhaps alone among the great working-class movements of this country, that of 
cooperation has corporately identified itself with a concern for education, and, 
although there has been much more discussion among those who are genuinely 
interested in its promotion than solid educational work among the rank and file, the 
old ideal of making the movement an educational force has never been forgotten. 
It is, indeed, a matter of congratulation that in connection with a movement in 
which the primary bond is necessarily found in the material advantages of associa- 
tion, its moral advantages and the intellectual advantages of education should have 
been held even as much in the forefront as they have been. 

From the nature of the movement and from the ideal that it has accepted, it has 
followed that most of such educational work as has been attempted has been connected 
with the application and methods of cooperation itself, and with economic history, 
especially with the development of the principle of industrial association. For gen- 
eral educational purposes grants are made by an increasing number of cooperative 
societies, the aggregate amounting in 1898 to the considerable sum of £53,000. A some- 
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what small proportion of this total is, however, devoted to the expense of systematic 
teaching, and probably the greater part of the educational work so far attempted is 
in the shape of lectures (often illustrated by magic-lantern slides), conferences, etc., 
rather than in class work. It would appear, too, that the promotion of sociability, in, 
it is true, very simple and wholesome forms, rather than of knowledge, is allowed to 
absorb a'portion of the above grant in the case of many societies. Meanwhile much 
is being done to urge the claims of education, especially by the educational committee 
of the united board. By this body an elaborate educational programme is issued 
annually, giving a long list of lecturers whose services can be obtained, drawing 
attention to educational facilities of various kinds that are available to cooperators, 
and printing short syllabuses with lists of suitable text-books for the study of the 
subjects in which classes may be formed under the auspices of the united board, and 
in which grants and certificates are awarded to successful candidates. In the recent 
lists of lectures special prominence has been given to the housing question, in its 
social, legal, and sanitary aspects. Figures are not available to show how much the 
occasional lecture list has been used, but there is evidence»that it has been to a con- 
siderable extent. The figures for those who joined the classes arranged as above 
under the united board are given, and the numbers are hardly satisfactory. The 
total number of classes recognized in 1898 was only 52 among the whole of the 656 
societies making educational grants, and the total number of students enrolled was 
1,114. Even of these, 620 joined the purely utilitarian classes in bookkeeping, the 
remaining 494 being distributed as follows: 339 joined the classes formed for the 
study of cooperation, 101 those in industrial history, and 54 those in citizenship. In 
1899 the return of those joining the classes in cooperation and in industrial history ia 
still smaller. 

In spite, however, of such small figures, in spite even of the prevailing intellectual 
apathy that must be said to exist, and of the preponderating interest that cooperators 
naturally take in the success of their material undertakings, the enthusiasts within 
their ranks make themselves felt as a real force and prevent the movement from 
lapsing into intellectual stagnation, just as the sturdy common sense of all makes it 
forge ahead with remarkable steadiness on its industrial lines. The note of educa- 
tion is being constantly sounded, and the vigorous attempts that are made, not only 
to promote their own independent educational work, but to associate cooperators 
with the increasing volume of outside educational effort, especially perhaps with 
that emanating from the universities, are typical of the ideal that many among the 
cooperators have always striven to foster. 

Social science teaching and elementary ^ education, — But it must be remembered that 
nearly all divisions of the social sciences must be regarded as belonging to the higher 
branches of popular education. Few of the subjects would attract the young, and 
none could be taught to advantage unless the pupil had had the advantage of a fair 
general education. Of most the warning issued by the educational department with 
reference to its own scheme of instruction in the life and duties of the citizen would 
apply, that they **will be found difficult to teach except to those older scholars who 
are in the habit of reading and thinking intelligently about public affairs." The 
special importance is therefore seen in connection with our subject, not only that 
the primary schools should be efficient, but that steps should be taken by which 
their influence may be prolonged. Although still very imperfectly, this is being 
done with increasing completeness, and the night schools and mechanics' institutes 
of the past are giving way to centers more adequately equipped and more completely 
organized, though not always richer in the personal influences that are brought to 
bear upon them. The chief of these centers are the evening continuation classes of 
the elementary schools, the importance of which is greatly enhanced by the deplorably 
early age at which the limit of compulsory school attendance is reached. A slight 
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3xtension of this may be not unreasonably hoped for, but any proposal to extend 
the period of legal compulsion when the elementary school has once been left and 
the school age passed would probably be always doomed to failure, although much 
is to be said for a considerable age-extension of the period of compulsion, accom- 
panied by a half-time system of employment. As things are, however, the organi- 
zation of the continuation classes throughout the country is attracting increasing 
attention, and the scale on which they are being started is steadily growing. The 
provision is, however, still lamentably inadequate, and the attendance, in view of 
the need if not of the demand, painfully small. 

According to the education returns for England and Wales for 1898, there were, on 
August 31 of that year, about five and a half million children on the registers of the 
various day schools, and of these, while more than 1,200,000 were under 6 years of 
age, only about 750,000 were over 12. In the same year the number of scholars 
attending the evening continuation schools was 435,000. About one- third of these, 
including those under the London school board, were attending classes for which no 
fee had to be paid, and Ifhe total numbers for the year show an increase of about 
165,000 since 1895. Out of the total for 1898, 47,110 were over 21 years of age; 48,000 
between 18 and 21; 220,000, or more than 50 per cent, between 14 and 18; and 119,000, 
or about 27 per cent, imder 14. As considerably more than a half million children 
must cease day-school attendance each year, the number of those who at once cease 
attendance altogether must be very large, in spite of a certain amount of miscellaneous 
educational provision that is made and not included in the above returns. 

The great bulk of the instruction given in the evening continuation schools has no 
immediate concern for this congress, but it will be instructive to give the following 
summary statement from the official return: "The elementary subjects — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic — are more taught than any other subject. In 1898, 127,518 
scholars received instruction in arithmetic, 81,556 in writing and composition, 58,271 
in reading and writing combined, and 42,345 in reading and recitation." This 
shows how many of the scholars still come to night schools in order to rub up or 
improve their knowledge in the elementary subjects. Of the other subjects for 
which grants are paid in these schools, needlework is much the most popular. Last 
year 59,159 girls and women received instruction in this subject. Next came geog- 
raphy, which was taken up by 47,532 scholars. Next, shorthand, which was studied 
by 47,302 scholars. Next, vocal music, which was taken up by 37,086. Bookkeep- 
ing, mensuration, and domestic economy follow in the order named. This indicates 
the practical turn that is being given to the studies of the evening schools. History, 
commercial arithmetic, **the science of common things," ambulance work, commer- 
cial geography, French, algebra, *Hhe life and duties of the citizen," chemistry, 
English, human physiology, elementary physiography, hygiene, magnetism and 
electricity, elementary physics, and agriculture come next in popularity an4 in the 
order given. A comparatively small number of scholars took up Euclid, horticul- 
ture, Welsh, mechanics, commercial history, light and heat, botany, German, Latin, 
or navigation. Of these miscellaneous subjects that of **the life and duties of the 
citizen" will appeal especially to this congress, and the inclusion of a detailed scheme 
for guidance to teachers by Mr. Acland a few years ago, in the code of regulations for 
evening continuation schools, marked a new departure on the part of the education 
department.^ In this subject 7,187 pupils were receiving instruction in 1898. 



iThe following are extracts from the scheme as it appears in the evening -continuation school code 
for 1899: 

The nation and the State. What they mean . Responsibilities involved in representative 

government. 

1. REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

A. Local government: The village and the parish; school districts; the poor-law union; districts 
under district councils, boroughs, and counties, etc. 
Work and powers of these bodies as regards rating and expenditure . health ; education 
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MisceUaneoviB <igenci€9 as aids to education. — The figures given above, showing the low 
age at which public education stops for the great mass of children and the large pro- 
portion that at once drops out of all educational influences, show the importance of 
all agencies that endeavor to counteract the forces making for ignorance and stagnation. 

In this connection, in addition to those who give their time to administrative work 
through the medium of publicly elected school boards, and to those connected with 
the great denominational agencies, such as the National Society (of the Church of 
Ekigland), the British and Foreign School Society, the Wesleyan committee of educa- 
tion, and the Catholic school committee, there are many other voluntary agencies, 
and among these the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes and the Yorkshire 
Union may be specially mentioned. The former of these was started about sixty 
years ago, and its general objects are stated in the rules as being 'Ho promote primary, 
secondary, and technical education among the members of the institutes in union, 
and to secure the efficiency of such institutes. *' Examinations are arranged, certifi- 
cates, special prizes, and exhibitions are offered; help is given in the arrangement of 
series of public lectures; and the general advantages, advisory and consultative, of 
associations are secured. The main function of the union may be said to be to advise, 
to strengthen, and, above all, to stimulate. Some 410 institutes of various kinds, 
with a total membership of 151,000, are affiliated, and a comparison of the list of these 
with the rule stating the constitution of the union is a sufficient illustration of the 

(day and evening continuation schools, provision of schools and attendance at school, school-attend- 
ance officers, free libraries, picture galleries and museums, technical education) ; the destitute poor 
; roads, streets, buildings, and land ; police and justice. 

B. Central government: 

(1) The Crown and the two Houws of Parliament ; working of the Parliamentary sys- 
tem 



(2) The judicial system . 

(3) Executive government , the work and the powers of the executive government . 

C. Duties of citizens in relation to local and central government: 

(1) Right and duty of voting . , 

(2) Rates and taxes . 

(3) Public health . 

(4) Education: Duty of parents ; duty of scholars ; influence of school on character as 

well as on intelligence; waste of force and money through leaving school too early; technical educa- 
tion, its value for the worker; higher education and the univei^'ities; school and college only the 
beginning of the citizen's education. 

(5) Provision for the poor . 

'6) Need of order and respect for law . 



(7J Public spirit and public opinion 



2. THE EMPIRE 



3. INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL LIFE AND DUTIES 



The great industries of the country, their growth and development. Changes caused by the use of 
machinerjr. 

Association of workers: 

[1) Trade unions, their history and work; labor disputes and strikes; arbitration and conciliation. 

I'Z) Workingmen's cooperative societies, their work in distribution and production. 

[8) Friendly societies; training in habits of industry: thrift and self-help. 

Value of the work of voluntary associations in the education of the adult citizen. 

1 he State and labor: Factory acts; mine acts; women's and children's labor; dangerous employ- 
ments; health and safety of the worker. 

Information as to condition of workers: Labor department of the board of trade. 

The Government and municipalities as employers of labor, dock-yards, arsenals, and public works. 

The services rendered by retail shopkeepers, merchants, manufacturers, and other persons engaged 
In distribution and production. The importance to the nation of effective, honest, and intelligent 
management of all forms of business and industry. 

The disastrous results from mismanagement or fraud. 

The duty of the community to sympathize with every reasonable effort of the workers to improve 
their condition and develop their intelligence. That which injures tlieir efficiency or lessens their 
hopefulness leads to natural loss and to the maintenance or increase of poverty and ignorance. A 
healthy and skillful body of workers, upright in character and self-reliant, is a source of strength to 
the country. 

Faithful discharge of homelier duties of life is the best preparation for their discharge in city and 
nation. Civic duty begins in the life of the family; expands with occupation in trade, business, and 
profession. 

In earning their livelihood men and women also serve their fellow-citizens and their country. 
Membership of self-governing societies is among the best means of civic education. 

As intelligence, honor, and virtue are essential to the welfare of the family, so is patriotism neces- 
sary to national and social life. We have to recognize that our public responsibilities are duties as 
much as personal and family obligations. We have no right to expect just legislation or impartial 
administration unless we perform with intelligence those public duties which devolve upon all. If 
we suffer injustice in connection with public affairs, we have little right to complain unless we have 
done our duty. 
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change, already alluded to, that has come over the form which popular instruction 
is now taking. According to the rule, ' * the Union shall consist of mechanics* insti- 
tutions, workingmen's institutes, mutual improvement societies, educational insti- 
tutes, lyceums, athenaeums, useful-knowledge societies, technical schools, literary 
institutes, evening-continuation schools, young men's Christian associations, and 
other societies in Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Derbyshire, and also such classes 
under the auspices of a county council or county borough council within such area as 
may be agreed upon, etc." The rule in its present form was adopted in 1894, and 
while largely modernized the older enumeration of appropriate constituent bodies 
has evidently been retained. At the present time all excepting 15 or 20 of the 410 
institutes in union might be comprised under technical and evening-continuation 
schools, and a very large proportion are connected with some public administrative 
body, either school board or county council. 

In 1898, out of a total of 34,264 papers sent in to the examiners on various subjects 
only 158 were from candidates in history, 132 in The Life and Duties of the Citizen, 
and 13 in political economy. 

The Yorkshire Union, of which it may be noticed the official name is the York- 
shire Union of Mechanics' Institutes, but which adopts the more comprehensive 
and more modem description in its report of the Yorkshire Union of Technical and 
Educational Institutions and Yorkshire Village Library, is a slightly older association 
than those of Lancashire and Cheshire. It has much the same ends in view, but, 
while its scope and methods are largely similar, a somewhat wider educational 
outlook is perhaps indieaited by the simple statement in its rule that "the union is 
established for the advancement of literature, science, and the fine arts." More 
appears to be done to foster the older form of institute, but one feature of the York- 
shire Union, illustrated (but on a much smaller scale) in the imion of the neighboring 
counties, is especially distinctive — the Yorkshire Village Library. 

Most English towns now possess some kind of public library, and the difficulty of 
obtaining access to books is often no longer a crying evil tliere. But in the villages 
the provision of books is still much more meager, and the arrangement is admirable 
by which for a nominal subscription the affiliated institutions of the Yorkshire 
Union can obtain their boxes of fifty volumes each three months. This plan is 
especially useful to the small village institute and reading room, and it is stated that 
sets of books from the Union Library of something over 40,000 volumes are now 
circulating in about 200 villages. The particular educational value of these silent 
teachers can not be indicated, but in these villages and throughout the country the 
educational value of books, even when unaccompanied by the systematic guidance 
of a teacher or lecturer or some other friendly adviser, is perhaps exercising as great 
a quickening of intelligence as the organized educational work with regard to which 
it is possible to obtain more exact information. 

Toijnbee Hall cooperative travel. — Reverting now to Toynbee Hall, the various 
educational societies that have grouped themselves round the settlement may be 
mentioned, since they are in many respects distinctive features of its life. These 
organizations, including within their number two small economic clubs, have largely 
sprung from the impulse of the students themselves who have been drawn together 
by the attraction of a common interest. They are democratic and self-governing in 
their constitution and management, and several of them are chiefly differentiated 
from the smaller classes by this fact. Their chief business generally consists of their 
periodical meetings, but some, especially the antiquarian and the natural-history 
societies, arrange a considerable programme of visits, generally to places in or near 
London that offer especial attractions to their members. In the case of the last- 
mentioned society, however, summer excursions have been taken to more distant 
places, it having applied the principle of cooperative educational travel, inaugurated 
about fourteen years ago by the Toynbee Travellers' Club. 
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The inception of this clubj now well known — for it has had many imitators and has 
led by example to the formation of several extensive organizations in this country — 
may be traced to the desire on the part of a few students of the life and writings of 
Mazzini to visit some of the places in Italy chiefly associated with his name. But 
the attractiveness of this proposal and the advantages in economy that could be 
secured by the inclusion of a larger body rapidly add«d to the number of those who 
wiahed to go, and in the event the ten special students of Mazzini had grown into the 
party of about eighty, of both sexes, who in the spring of 1887 made the first 
organized Italian expedition from Toynbee Hall. 

On its return the club was formally constituted, and it has ever since been an 
important educational and social influence at the settlement. All excursions that 
the club arranges are preceded by lectures on the places to be visited and a bibliog- 
raphy is carefully prepared for the guidance of the reading of the members. Most 
of the expeditions have been to Italy; others have been to Switzerland, to France, to 
the Netherlands, and to Germany; while two, the club getting bolder with the 
success of its journeyings, have been to Spain and to Greece. 

In 1892-93 tiie following expeditions were made: 



Rome 

North of France 

Venice 

Flanders 



Date. 



Easter, 1892 
July, 1892 . . 
Easter, 1893 
May, 1893 . . 





Number 


Duration. 


of mem- 
bers 




going. 


Days. 




18 


55 


10 


30' 


18 


32 


8 


27 



Cost per 
member. 



d. 



£. 8. 
13 .18 

5 13 
11 18 10 

3 5 8 



I 

6 



Note. — The cost given includes all necessary expenditures, except the midday mtjal. 

As illustrating the ulterior educational objects that the club always endeavors to 
keep in view, it may be mentioned that the second expedition above was planned 
with "the special aim of studying objects connected with the Revolution of 1789." 
While in Paris the party was greatly indebted to the skilled guidance of M. ^femile 
Corra, and in the same way while in Rome the party that went there is reported to 
have been greatly indebted to many friends, both Italian and English. In general 
preparation for the expeditions of the year fourteen meetings were held at Toynbee 
Hall, when papers were read, among others by the Bishop of London (Dr. Creighton) 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison. Two special lectures were also given by Dr. Rawson 
Gardiner, **in anticipation of the projected visit to Rome," on the place of that city 
in the history of the world. 

In 1892 the occupations of 153 of the members of the club were classified as 
follows: 





Women. 


Men. 


Total. 


Civil service: 

Post-office 




10 

8 

14 

23 
16 


10 


Other departments 


^ 


8 


Clerks and salesmen 


3 

13 
5 

7 

45 
9 


17 


Domestic: 

Married 


13 


Unmarried 


5 


Miscellaneous: Architects (2), basket maker, bookbinders (2], brush 
maker, builder, chemist's assistant, hospital nurse, school-board kinder- 
garten instructor, journalists (2), lecturers (2), librarian, printers (2), 
reporter, sculptor, secretary, shopkeepers (4), solicitors (2), solicitors' 
clerks (2) , watchmaker, wood carver 


30 


Teachers: ' 

liOndon school board 


61 


Other 


9 






Total 


82 


71 


K3 







( 
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In 1899 there were 234 members in the club. 

Residences. — Men and women have always been placed upon an equal footing in 
the enjoyment of the various educational facilities that the settlement is able to offer, 
and while the burden of organization has always been mainly borne by men it has 
been found that the influence and help rendered by those of the opposite sex has in 
many directions proved invaluable. In one special way, however, it has been found 
possible to provide for men only in the two *' students' residences " now flourishing 
by the side of the settlement. These have now some fifty occupants. Each man has 
a separate room, with the use of a common dining and reading room, while the prox- 
imity of Toynbee Hall insures him many advantages, l)oth social and educational, 
and the use of a good library. From Ts. to 8s. per week is paid for rent and attend- 
ance, and the internal economies of the house are managed by the students them- 
selves. The houses are self-supporting, and the aim has been to provide residences 
to which men earning their own living could come, even though their incomes did 
not exceed £75 per annmn. The qualification for residence, in addition to satisfac- 
tory references, is the willingness to study on one or another of the lines generally 
laid down by the governing body. The general supervision of the students rests 
with a censor of studies, who is appointed by the Toynbee Hall council. 

These students' hostels, introducing something of collegiate life into the midst of a 
poor district in East London and planted at the side of a university settlement, have 
made some dream of their expansion into something of the nature of a democratic 
imiversity. Such a development is, however, improbable, partly owing to the situa- 
tion that has been chosen, and because the actual claims of the district around them 
are apt to make too strong a demand upon the thought and active sympathies of the 
men who may come to live in it. But the establishment of these residences, hardly 
less than that of the settlement to which they owe their origin, is of considerable 
interest, both on social and educational grounds. 

Ruskin Hall. — During the past two years, by, as it were, a converse application of 
the settlement principle, another kind of students' residence, Ruskin Hall at Oxford, 
has been started on more classic ground, and with aims that bring it more directly 
within the notice of this congress. The hall is described as a ''college for working- 
men;" there is accommodation for twenty-five students, and it is full, no vacancy, 
it is stated, having occurred without leading to many applications. The cost of 
residence, including board, lodging, and tuition, is £31 a year, or 12/6 a week. 

In addition to the hall at Oxford (which can only be used by men who are able to 
leave their work and devote themselves for a time to their education ) , its objects 
are carried out in three other ways: (1 ) By the Ruskin Hall Correspondence School, 
in which some 1,500 students have been enrolled, and which is intended "to enable 
any student to study subjects of social and political interest under the direction of 
the staff of tutors at Oxford;" (2) by a system of lectures delivered in different 
parts of the country; and, lastly, by establishing other residential halls, where stu- 
dents who can not leave their work can live. Such halls have been already started 
at Manchester, Birmingham, and Birkenhead, and others are in contemplation. 

The special educational object both of Ruskin Hall and of all the affiliated branches 
of its work is the provision for men who are working or who intend to work at their 
respective trades, of instruction in the broad outlines of the national history, and 
especially of the history of its jwlitical and social institutions. Thus industrial his- 
tory and the history of the various working-class movements, such as trade unionism 
and cooperation, will be among the subjects to which prominence will be given. 
Great enthusiasm and ardor have characterized the inception of this Ruskin Hall 
movement, and already close relations have been established with many working- 
class organizations — with the cooperative movement, with the trades councils, and 
with the trade unions. The intimate association that the hall has established with 
the last of these is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the movement, and in it, 
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according to a recent statement, lies its chief interest and hope. **Five or six of the 
official leaders of the trade unions are members of the comicil, and it is intended 
that the property of the college shall be held in trust by the labor organizations." 
In their close connection with and in the welcome that they have extended to' 
Ruskin Hall the trade unions have made a happy departure from the indifference 
that, so far as they are corporately concerned, they have generally shown in the past 
to the claims of education. 

Inrestigaiion and research. — On the general question of investigation and research I 
have little to say with regard to its bearing on popular education. For the most part 
they must be the work of individuals, although in any investigation of c^ontemporary 
phenomena many can often help in the collection and preparation, or, still more 
probably, in the giving of information. Thus, the interest of many individuals may 
be directed to a new field of thought; they may ])e led to look at old and familiar facts 
from a new point of view, and may discover in them a new significance. Among 
the subjects, for instance, in which a certain amount of investigatory work has been 
carried on from Toynbee Hall have been the following: The relation of voluntary 
to official sources of relief to the poor; the provision of meals for school children; 
the employment of school children; "shelters" and common lodging houses; the 
working of the Salvation Army social scheme; alien immigration, and the Jews in 
East London; household working-class expenditure; the building and furniture trades 
in London; the problem of the unemployed; and local house rents and overcrowd- 
ing. In the study of such questions much of the general interest referred to above 
has doubtlessly been aroused, but the starting of a new curiosity is something dis- 
tinct from education; it may lead to it, but can not be identified with it. For a full 
and practical description of the methods of social and economic investigation and 
research I shall probably be safe in referring my readers to the paper contributed to 
this congress by Professor Hewins, the director of the London School of Economies.* 

Other centers. — Other forms of educational work that are being carried on in 'East 
London might have been appropriately alluded to, such as the industrial exhibitions 
at the People's Palace, stimulating to a higher degree of technical achievement and to 
a more intelligent interest in the development of industries; to the excellent music 
provided at the same place, at Oxford House, the university settlement in Bethnal 
Green, and, on a smaller scale, at Toynbee Hall itself; or to the schools of handi- 
craft, aiming alike at a restoration of the sense of the dignity of manual labor and at 
a greater beauty in the things produced. In other parts of London, also, other cen- 
ters of ^Tenseignement populaire" exist, such as the pioneer Working Men's College, 
Morley College, and other settlements, such as Mansfield House, in Canning Town, the 
Bermondsey settlement, the Passmore Edwards settlement, and the women's settle- 
ment in Southwark, to which reference might well have been made. But the 
exigencies of space, and not indifference to the value of their work, make curtail- 
ment necessary. The important group of London institutions known as the poly- 
technics is, I understand, being dealt with by Mr. Sidney Webb. 

Art as a social influence. — To one other subject, however, suggested by the annual 
art exhibitions in Whitechapel and by the immediate prospect of the opening of a 
permanent gallery and museum in the same district, I would allude, namely, to the 
social and educational influence of art, referring in this connection especially to what 
is being done in Manchester through the Manchester Art Museum. 

Probably no place is more alive to the great popular educational value of painting 
and other forms of pictorial art, espetially, perhaps, to those who live in large 
centers of population — and to the need of systematic exposition, if this value is to be 
secured — than this great manufacturing city, a city that is also distinguished by the 
admirable organization of its various grades of evening continuation schools. 

The work of the Manchester Art Museum was begun in 1877, and is now described 



1 This paper, if presented, was not among the 29 reports distributed to the members of the con- 
gress.— L. F. W. * 
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as having created ' * the largest and most carefully planned system which has yet 
been tried in a large town for giving the mass of the people knowledge and admira- 
tion of the beauty of nature and of the most beautiful and interesting forms of human 
work/* **The museum contains the following, amongst other collections: Collec- 
tions of pictures, with descriptive text, illustrating important epochs in the develop- 
ment of the art of painting from the time of the cave dwellers to our own days; of 
pictures illustrating the history of architecture and of sculpture; collections to 
explain and show the development of the chief reproducing processes, such as wood 
engraving, line engraving, etching, lithography (these collections include clearly 
printed descriptions of each process, and sets of tools, etc., used in it); pictures 
of wild and garden flowers, trees, butterflies, birds and other animals; pictures of 
beautiful scenery near Manchester, and of fine scenery elsewhere; pictures to give 
knowledge of the most striking part of the earth's surface — volcanoes, deserts, rocky 
and sandy coasts, etc. ; pictures of historical scenes and noble deeds; portraits of his- 
torical personages and of local worthies; pictures for children, such as well-illustrated 
tales; casts of sculpture, textile fabrics, metal work, pottery, glass, etc., including 
many simple objects intended to guide work people in the choice of things used in 
their own homes." In addition there are about 250 collections of educational pic- 
tures, twelve in each, which are lent without charge to the elementary schools in 
Manchester. 

"The whole scheme of our Manchester Art Museum," writes Mr. T. C. Horsfall, 
its honorable treasurer, "is based on our belief that Taction sociale de I'art may be 
very strong and very beneficial, and all the work done in and in connection with 
the museum — all the talks about pictures given to children in school hours and to 
grown-up visitors — are efforts to use art educationally." This systematic educational 
use of an art museum will be perhaps repugnant to the aesthetic sense of the hyper- 
critical, and the prominence given to the ethical and even the didactic sides will seem 
to many to be inconsistent with the fullest appreciation of beauty. But for the pur- 
poses in view there is little doubt but that the Manchester method, this new "Man- 
chester school," is on the right lines. Its ultimate practical object may be indicated 
by the following extract from the museum report for 1898-99: "As the inhabitants 
of our towns elect the town councils which govern them, the evil conditions now 
existing in the towns can not be altered unless the majority of the inhabitants desire 
that they shall be altered; and desire for the alteration of the conditions can be 
created in the majority of the inhabitants only by knowledge that existing conditions 
are bad; they must know that better conditions are possible, and know why the 
better conditions are to be desired. An alteration in the state of our towns great 
enough to make physical, mental, and moral health possible for the majority of their 
inhabitants can therefore only be the result of a process of education and training 
which makes known to them the fact that there is such a thing as full, healthy life, 
and gives them the strong desire to live it. * * * To this end," according to the 
museum handbook, "the collection has been chosen and arranged^ for the purpose 
of making it as easy as possible for persons quite ignorant of art to acquire the knowl- 
edge and the habits needed to feel the best influences of works of art" — "knowledge," 

1 Thus printed descriptive and explanatory labels are much used. In addition to labels describing 
individual pictures, others describing certain classes of pictures have been prepared. Thus the fol- 
lowing is used for landscapes: "Everyone should learn to enjoy the beauty of beautiful scenery. The 
enjoyment of it is one of the greatest and most wholesome pleasures we can have. It gives us count- 
less pleasant feelings and thoughts to keep our hearts and minds in healthy activity; it helps us to 
gain wholesome pleasure from books, many of the best of which describe scenery, from pictures 
which represent it, and from many other things made by men, such as beautiful printed stuffs, wall 
papers, wood carving, and metal work, which contain representations of beautiful things found in the 
country; and it g^ives great help to those who wish to become good designers. Everyone in Man- 
chester who will take a little trouble can learn to love beautiful scenery, as on all sides of the town 
are beautiful places within a few miles. If most of the people in Manchester loved beautiful scenery, 
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to quote again from the report, "of the beauty of nature, and knowledge of the 
beautiful works of man, and of human lives." 

Conclusion. — In the preceding paper I have endeavored, as requested, to indicate 
some of the representative phases of the educational work of a university settlement 
in the east end of London, and to describe some of the other more important ways in 
which attempts are being made to help the nonstudent class to have something of 
the student's mind, by which the social and industrial organism of which they form 
a part may be better understood, and the continuity of its life more fully realized. 
Knowledge helps to give a truer social perspective, and a truer perspective helps to 
the realization alike of duties and of powers. These between them have carried us 
far afield, and the variety of the subjects to which reference has been made will not, 
I -trust, leave me open to the charge of having included the irrelevant. I am tempted 
to hope that this will not be so, because of the admittedly comprehensive character 
of the appropriate subject-matter of this congress, and by the scope of the subjects 
included in the curriculum of Le College Libre des Sciences Sociales itself, under the 
distinguished auspices of which we have been convened. 

REPORT OP MR. WEBB. 

The practical and enlightened socialism of England which could 
produce a Toynbee Hall has also invaded the local politics of that 
country and placed upon the London county council Mr. Sidney Webb, 
whose numerous writings are familiar to all serious readers. It was 
known to the organizers of this congress that Mr. Webb had inter- 
ested himself deeply in the recent movement in London' which resulted 
in the London School of Economics and Political Science, recognized 
by the commissioners under the University of London act (1898) as a 
school of the university in the faculty of economics and political science 
(including commerce and industry), and he was asked to prepare a 
report for the congress on commercial education, which he consented 
to do. 

Owing to Mr. Webb's inability to attend the congress, this valuable 
report did not receive the attention which it deserved, but it was 
printed and distributed with the rest. With the approval of Mr. 
Webb and through the courtesy of the secretary of the congress, M.^ 
Hauser, I have obtained the original English draft, which is as follows: 

The development of commercial education in London, with its effect upon the provision of 
instruction in economics and political science, hy Sidney Wehh, LL. B., member of the 
London county council. 

Though England has contributed in no small degree to economics and political 
science, there was until a few years ago very little organized teaching in the subject. 
Twenty years ago, a century after the publication of Adam Smith's Wealth of 

they could, by insisting on smoke prevention, soon have beautiful trees and flowers in the town. 

*' In order to learn to love it we must go to the beautiful places a3 often as we can, and try to see the 
beauty of woods, fields, clouds, and blue sky there, and we must notice also the beauty of form and 
color in trees, flowers, grasses, birds, and other beautiful things found in the country. And we must 
also look carefully at, and try to find beauty in, all the pictures of such things and of scenery that 
we can see. 

"The world is full of beauty, and the perception of it is necessary for our welfare. It is as foolish 
not to leam to see it as it would be, if we had money in the savings bank which we needed for the 
purchase of food, not to leam how to draw it out." 
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Nations, there was i>ractically no instruction in economics or political science in pri- 
mary or secondary schools. At all the universities put together there were only 
about a dozen professors lecturing on the subject, and few of these devoted their 
whole time to it. With the exception of the Royal Statistical Society, in one part of 
the field, there was in all England not one scientific society or one scientific period- 
ical dealing with economic and political science. During the last few years a great 
change has taken place. The elements of economic and political science are now 
occasionally taught in primary schools and often in secondary schools. The number 
of university professors in the subjei^t has considerably increased. • New societies and 
new journals testify to the great increase in the number of persona interested in the 
subject. 

This change may be attributed to two main causes: First, the growing conviction 
that the social and political diflficulties of the age are largely the result of economic 
causes, to be coped with by economic solutions; and secondly, the tardy discovery 
that economics and political science form the basis of all the higher types of com- 
mercial education. The recent great development in economic teaching in England 
has, in fact, been brought about mainly by the increased desire for a better system 
of commercial education. It is with this aspect of the change that I propose to deal 
in the present paper. 

A few years ago it was common to say that there was no commercial education in 
England. Even as lately as 1893, when Professor James reported to the American 
Bankers' Association upon the provision made for commercial education in the 
various countries of Europe, he was able practically to omit all reference to the 
United Kingdom, on the ground that nothing of the kind existed there. ^ This state- 
ment is, as we shall see, no longer completely true, even if it ever was. But every 
foreign observer continujes to be puzzled by the contrast between the boundless and 
ever-increasing business transactions of the British Empire, and the lack of provision 
for the technical training of those who are charged with them. 

The main cause of this deficiency is, undoubtedly, the ingrained belief of the 
English business man that there is not, and never can be, any *^ commercial education" 
comparable with that which a man ''picks up" in the actual business of daily life. 
Until quite lately the most intelligent merchant never dreamt of seeking for his son 
any special ''commercial education." He either sent him to Oxford, where he 
usually studied the ancient classics, or else the father allowed his son to enter his 
office at 16, leaving school prematurely for this purpose. 

Since the conference, convened by the London Chamber of Commerce in 1887, the 
subject has been persistently pushed by that body, which deserves credit for its 
early and unwearied efforts. Other chambers of commerce have since taken the 
matter up and have set on foot promising investigations.^ But, until quite lately, 
all the attempts failed to create an organized system of commercial education in the 
United Kingdom, or, as it must be added, to accomplish anything to speak of in the 
way of converting the ordinary business man to a belief in the subject. 

This long-continued failure, not yet wholly overcome, I attribute largely to the 
absence of any clear conception of what is required. 



1 The Education of Business Men in Europe; a report to the American Bankers' Association, by Prof. 
E. J. James. (New York, 1893, p. 232.) Sec also three other reports of the American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation, entitled The Education of Business Men, I, II, III. (New York, 1891-1893.) For access to some 
of the works cited in this paper I am indebted to the courtesy of the education department, and the 
admirable library lately established in connection therewith under the direction of Mr. M. E. Sadler; 
and to the British Library of Political Science (10 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London), where the 
student can consult a unique and enormous collection of public documents and other works not to be 
found elsewhere. 

2Mr. J. J.Findlay's instructive Brief Report on Commercial Education in England, made to the 
SheflReld Chamber of Commerce, 1891; together with the Report on Commercial Education presented 
to the A.«y?ociated Chambers of Commerce in 1887. (See also the papers on Commercial Education at 
the International Conference on Technical Education, held in London, June, 1897.) 
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What is now being pupplied in England is — 

I. More commercial instruction, not better commercial education. 

"The Englishman enjoyn the best commercial education in the world,'* I heard 
one eminent Grerman remark. ** What he needs is more instruction in commercial 
subjects.'* The distinction is fundamental, and the failure to understand it accounts 
for much of the apathy or hostility of business men to commercial education. Those 
who push schemes of what they call commercial education do not deny that far and 
away the Ijest training for a Ijusiness man is to l)e gained in })usine?s itself. They 
make no proposal to supersede the merchant's office by the school, or to sul)stitute 
any academic pujnlage for the apprenticeship of the city. Apprenticeship schools 
have found no favor in England, either in commerce or in the manual crafts. The 
English view is that technical classes are no substitute for the workshop, but only 
its complement. In tlie same way, schemes of commercial education are 'not 
intended to train the business man, but only to teach him things that he does not 
as a rule pick up in the city. He may do without this knowledge. He may hire 
some one else to supply it. But, speaking generally, he can not get it from any other 
source than a definitely organize<i institution. 

II. Commercial education must be divided into three distinct grades. 

There is, first, the instruction of the youth l>efore he enters business life. There 
is, second, the provision of opportunities for evening instruction for the young clerk. 
And third, but perhaps most important of all, there is what may be called higher 
commercial education, require<l by every officer of the commercial army, if not also 
by every ambitious member of the rank and file. 

III. We are obtaining more variety in our secondary schools, includuig some 
which prepare boys deliberately for business careers. 

In spite of all the improvement in English middle-class schools, since Matthew 
Arnold bewailed their inefficiencv, most of them still seem to me to suffer from not 
being quite sure what they are aiming at. I do not pretend to know what school 
curriculum will fit boys most successfully to be clerks or merchants, civil engineers 
or bankers, actuaries or chemists. Such a curriculum would i)erliaps have no very 
obvious connection with their future work. But I can not l)elieve that the best cur- 
riculum in each of these separate cases is identical with the }>est curriculum for all 
the rest, and for a university career. The idea that a "goo<l general education" of 
a literary or classical type is an ade<iuate, if not indeed the l>est, preparation for 
every kind of career, soun<ls like a survival from the middle ages. 

This has during the last few years become increasingly recognized in England. 
It is now held that there shoul<i, at any rate, l)e a clear distinc^tion lietween an edu- 
cational course which ends at 15 or 10, and one which is intended to be continued 
up to 22 or 23. Yet so strong in England is the tradition that (Mlucation is one and 
indi'visible, that the va^^t majority of ^'middle schools" continue to go the same way 
as the **high schools," habitually working up to the same system of examinations, 
and pursue accordingly much the same curriculum with merely minor variations as 
to the relative time allowed to the several subjcM?ts. This muddling up together of 
"gymnasium" and "realschulc," of **lycoe" and "ccole commcrciale" can not but 
be detrimental to both varieties. There must be room for some schools, which need 
not be called commercial schools or bear any other badge of sui)i)osed inferiority, 
but which should reject all connection with the classical or mathematical sides of 
the university, which should de<*line to follow its traditional curriculum, and which 
should arrange a course of studies deliberately based on the needs of boys who will 
become clerks in commercial offices at 15 or 16.^ 



^It is the crudest of misconceplions to siii)pose that such a curriculum would he made up of short- 
hand and bookkeeping, or the phiyiujj at commercial transactions, once tried (and. I believe, aban- 
doned) in some German commercial institutions. The inimitable stock exchange school, described 
In R. L. Stevenson's Wreckers, is scarcely u wilder parody. 
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This, I know, will be misunderstood, as involving a too early ''specialization," 
the loss of culture, and so forth. What 1 am advocating involves no ** narrowing ' ' 
of the curriculum. It imphes, on the contrary, the inclusion of much more culture, 
the taking of a wider view of existence, a great deal more of "seeing life truly and 
seeing life whole," than the average secondary schoolmaster, experienced only in one 
narrow line, is as yet either capable or conscious of. One of the greatest difficulties 
in the way is, indeed, the lack of adequately trained teachers. But it does mean the 
abandonment of scholastic prejudice and tradition m favor of a purposeful adapta- 
tion of means to ends. It means putting a great deal of deliberate contrivance into 
the business of making the most of three or four years of a boy's life. 

I do not jjretend to suggest what form this contrivance will take in each case — 
how to produce the greatest possible efficiency without impairing the whole man. 
We* are, in England, quietly learning much from the experience of other countries. 
The London county council has sent six selected teachers to work in German and 
French commercial schools, with a view to copying their best features in English 
schools. We have particularly admired the **^coles sup^rieu res de commerce " of 
the principal French towns, and especially their deliberate choice of subjects with a 
single eye to turning out the best, and therefore the most highly cultivated, business 
man — the complete absence of Latin and Greek, but, on the other hand, the very 
high development to which other teaching is carried.^ 

An experiment on these lines is now being tried in London. The London county 
council has arranged to have carried on, at University College, Gower street, a good 
secondary school, giving an education deUberately and exclusively directed to turn- 
ing out the best possible (and therefore, let me repeat, the most highly cultivated) 
commercial clerk or business man. In this school we are to some extent following 
the model of that established as long ago as 1863 by the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce itself.^ 

IV. The special commercial instruction of the young clerk is part of the work of 
evening educational institutes. What is most needed here is the employer's coop- 
eration and encouragement. 

London is preeminently the city of clerks, containing not only a far greater num- 
ber than any other center, but also probably a greater proportion to the total 
population than elsewhere. For their evening instruction in economics and com- 
mercial geography, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, as well as in 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand, there is now fairly good pro- 
vision made at more than a score of public institutions in different parts of the 
metropolis, which number in these subjects alone probably 20,000 separate students.' 

But 20,000 students represent only a small proportion of the young men and 
women in London between 15 and 25, and I fear we must conclude that the majority 
do not trouble about anything but cricket or bicycling after their office day. This 
is where the German clerk gets ahead of us. "I w^ould much prefer English clerks," 
said the head of one of the very largest firms in the city, ''but I find my oftice full 
of Germans. The English clerk takes no intellectual interest in his work, and seems 
to give his mind to sport." 

If employers made a point of letting it be known they liked their clerks to attend 

1 See, for a complete list of these and other schools, The Annuaire de rEnseignement Commercial 
et Industriel, par Georges Paulet (Paris, yearly), p. 700; and L'Enseignement Commercial et les 
;fecoles de Commerce en France et dans le Monde entier, par Eugdne L<5auty (Paris, 1886), p. 778. 

2 Notice on the Commercial Instruction Organized by the Paris Chamber of Commerce (Report to 
the Cliicago Exhibition, 1893), Paris, 1893, p. 192. Industrial Education, by Sir Philip Magnus 
(London, 1888). 

8 See the Sixth Annual Report of the Technical Education Board of the London county council, 
London, 1899, and the Report of the Special Sub-Committee of the London County Council on Com- 
mercial Education, London, 1899. This total does not include the evening continuation classes of 
the school board for London, which teach typewriting, shorthand, elementary French, etc. 
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evening classes, and considered the fact in their promotions, the 20,000 students 
might soon be multiplied fourfold. 

V. In the teaching of modern languages in particular, England is behind both 
Germany and France in method and variety. 

All competent witnesses seem to agree that English teachers of foreign tongues, 
whether in day schools or evening classes, have much to learn from Germany in 
pedagogic method. All testimony points to London being far behind both Berlin 
and Paris in the number of languages actually taught. England does more trade 
with the East than any other country, but the young city clerk or commercial 
traveler who sought to learn modern Greek, Arabic, Turkish, Pertian, Malay, 
Armenian, Chinese, Japanese, Annamite, Hindustani, or Tamil, to say nothing of 
Russian, Dutch, and Norwegian, would find considerable diflSiculty in getting instruc- 
tion at low fees and convenient hours. There is a School of Oriental Languages, 
promoted by the Imperial Institute in conjunction with University and King's 
Colleges, which has hitherto failed to secure more than an infinitesimal number of 
students, and these few are, I am informed, almost entirely noncommercial.^ But 
with the establishment of a new university in London this year, this branch of 
commercial education has received a new impetus. 

VI. Our most striking deficiency has hitherto been in higher commercial educa- 
tion, the provision of higher instruction in commercial subjects for the business man. 

We have until lately had nothing in England to correspond with the Ecole 
Sup^rieure de Commerce of Paris, for pupils between 16 and 20. We have equally 
had nothing corresponding with the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, which 
is intended to give pupils between 19 and 22, who have already completed their 
secondary education, two years special training in the subjects needed by the banker 
and merchant. 

Similarly there has been until lately, in all England, nothing corresponding to the 
jfccole Libre des Sciences Politiques at Paris, but this reproach has now been removed. 

VII. The London School of Economics and Political Science is a high echool of 
commerce. 

London has now got the beginning of a high school of commerce in an institution 
started quietly in 1895 and already affording an experience of great interest. The 
London School of Economics and Political Science was founded by a little committee, 
who believed it possible to create a demand among men engaged in the i)ractical 
business of life for instruction in the concrete applications of economics to the affairs 
of commerce, finance, and public administration. The London Chamber of Com- 
merce had already tried the experiment of inviting Dr. Cunningham to give a course 
of lectures on commercial history, which had been well attended by attentive audi- 
ences of young business men. That experiment was followed up, systematically 
extended to other subjects, and made part of an organized course of education, under 
the directorship of Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, M. A. Through the intermediation of the 
London county council the new school was placed in communication with the London 
Chamber of Commerce, which readily lent its premises for some of the work and in 
every way promoted the idea. 

The school is now completing its fifth session, during which it has had over 400 
separate students, men and women, from 17 years of age upward, drawn mainly 
from two classes. The greater number belong to the class of clerks, managers, and 
young business men engaged in banking, commerce, insurance, railway administra- 
tion, or the government service (national or municipal). The minority belong to the 
student class, including between sixty and seventy postgraduates, specializing on 
economics and political science and representing, besides the British seats of learning, 
universities from Moscow to Chicago, and from Budapest to Tokyo. Among the busi- 



1 Compare Das Commereielle Bildungswesen in Oesterreich-Ungani, vou Frauz Glasser (Vienna, 
1893), p. 422. 
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ness students, with whom I am more closely concerned here, are a few principals, 
bankers and merchants, actuaries and insurance brokers, railway managers, and 
heads of important public departments, ])ut the majority are naturally young men in 
subordinate positions, for whose convenience the bulk of the work is done betw^een 
6 and 9 p. m. One or two business houses have paid the very low fees for their own 
clerks, and this course has been adopted by two railway companies — the Great West- 
ern and Great Eastern — whose example will jM-obably be followed by others. 

The curriculum of the school mcludes commercial history and geography, the prin- 
ciples and practice of banking, currency, and the foreign exchanges; commercial law, 
the economic and industrial history of the principal countries, the history and inci- 
dence of taxation, including customs tariffs; the principles and practice of railway 
adniiitistration at home and abroad, the history and present position of factory legis- 
lation and trade unionism, the methods and interpretation of statistics, with special 
reference to commercial, financial, railway, and administrative statistical returns, 
together with systematic courses in economics. There are also departments for polit- 
ical science (including the study of foreign constitutions and nmnicipal government) 
and paleography for historical students'.* 

In connection with the school there has been established a unique specialist 
library-, the British Library of Politi<»l Science. 

VIII. The influence of commercial education on the teaching of economics and 
political science is to render it concrete and specialized. 

It is easy to see that this union of the idea of commercial education with that of 
ecronomics and political science is destined to produce certain changes in the manner 
in which these subjects are studied and taught. For some years past there has been 
a strong reaction in England against the abstract and hypothetically deductive 
method of economics, employed by Ricardo, Mill, and Caimes, as by the leading 
economists of France. In this reaction preference was at first shown — by such 
authors as Ashley, Cunningham, and Hewins — for the historical method followed by 
Roscher, Schmoller, and so many of the German economists. But with this hietori- 
cal method there is now coming to be associated that of the inductive investigation 
of the concrete facts of social organization. Professor Marshall happily combines 
2^11 three methods. The work of Charles Booth, David Schloss, Llewellyn Smith, 
Clara Collet, and A. L. Bowley — and 1 may perhaps mention that of my wife and 
myself — proceeds, to a much greater extent than has before been tlie case, on essen- 
tially the same methods as those followed by the biologist. The social organism, or 
the particular part of it under investigation, is studied in much the same way as the 
biologist studies a plant or an animal. Direct experiment is, indeed, excluded — 
vivisection in sociology is not a possible method — but, on the other hand, the sociolo- 
gist has some help which the biologist lacks, in the comparative analysis of social 
records, such as rules, reports, cash accounts, etc.* 

The adoption of what may be termed the biological method in economics and 
political science — the investigation of the concrete facts of structure and function of 
actual social organization as it is, and as it has been — facilitates the great specializa- 
tion demanded for the higher education of the commercial man. Commercial 
education of the university grade must be intensely specialized. Each class of 
business requires to be dealt with by itself. 

It is useless to appeal to the clerk or the business man as such. The great world 
of clerks and business men, who seem to the academic student to form a single class, 
must be broken up. The merchant, the shipowner, the com factor, or prodtice 
broker, and their employees, may, perhaps, form one large group. The insurance 
clerks, actuaries, and public accountants, who, in London, must number some 



iThis institution is recognized by German authorities^ as a higher commercial school. See the 
description of it in Kaufmsinnisches FortbildungsschulweRen (Brunswick, 18%), Vol. U, p. 356. 
J^See the introduction to Industrial Democracy, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, London, 1898. 
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thonBandfly require something qnite different. The great army of railway officials, 
from the assistant traffic managers down to the youngest clerk in the Railway Clear- 
ing HoTMe, need yet another kind of instruction. The clerks in banks and finance 
houses have specialized wants of their own. Finally there are the tens of thousands 
of clerks and officials employed in the various brandies of public administration for* 
whom a distinct curriculum has to be provided. Probably there are several other 
distinct groups needing separate treatment. 

So long as we offered these groups indiscriminately a general political economy as 
equivalent to commercial education they passed by on the other side, and economics 
languished uncai*ed for. But put before any one of these classes a definitely special- 
ized curriculum, based on the actual need of the calling, and experience j^roves that 
the abler, the more industrious, and the more ambitious of the young men will begin 
to take an intellectual interest in their occupation, and desire to learn something 
more about it than they pick up in the office. It is this discovery more than any 
other circumstance that is giving a new start to economics in Ix)ndon. 

It follows that the demand for highly 'specialized higher commercial education of 
this economic type will tend to discourage merely abstract lectures, such as those 
delivered by Caimes and Fawcett. The instruction in economics and political science 
in London is destined to become more and more concrete and specialized, dealing 
with the actual facts of structure and function in social organization. 

IX. Economics is now recognized as a concrete science, and as the basis of higher 
commercial education. 

The reorganization of the University of London, now happily accomplished, marks 
a great advance in the recognition, first, of commercial education as a subject of 
university study ;^ and, secondly, of economi(s and politics as a branch of science, 
properly so called. During the negotiations for the reorganization of the university, 
the London county council strongly urged the desirability of making distinct pro- 
vision for higher commercial education, and offered to contribute a large annual sum 
toward its cost. At the same time strong representations were made that no modern 
university could afford to ignore political science as a distinct branch of university 
study, and that economics could no longer properly he included in the faculty of 
arts. Further representations were made in favor of the explicit recognition of post- 
graduate studies and research, and the desirability of allowing students of economics 
and political science to take degrees in science (the B. Sc. and D. Sc. ). 

These representations have been completely successful. The new University of 
London is to be divided into eight faculties — arts, science, law, medicine, theology, 
music, engineering, and "economics and i>olitical science (including commerce and 
industry).*' This is the first time that commerce and industry have been, in England, 
recognized as subjects of study in a university, and the first instance of the recogni- 
tion of ** economics and political science" as a separate faculty. More significant still 
is the divorce of these subjects from psychology, philosophy, and metaphysics, which 
remain in the faculty of artw; the inclusion of the economic and political students 
among those of science, and the grant to them of degrees in science. We may recall 
the celebrated "Law of the three stages," of Augusle Comte. Down to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century economics may be said to have been still in the theo- 
logical stage. During the nineteenth century its study has been associated with the 

1 The absence of university recognition was pointed out in 1893 as the main defect of European 
institutions of commercial education. "What then is lacking in this economic (commercial) educa- 
tion to make it in demand? It lacks only the sanction which crowns university studies. It is not 
sufficient to open the doors of entrance into the schools of commerce, one must also open the doors of 
exit. Nothing further can be done until the legitimate demands in favor of economic instruction 
ghall be met, and it shall be placed on a par with classical education." (The Education of Business 
Men m Europe, by Prof. E. J. James, J^ew York, 1893, p. 155.) In all the Belgian State universities, 
by royal decree of September 19, 189C, there is now a degree in commercial and consular sciences, 
forming a branch of the faculty of law. (Moniteur Beige, October 2, 1896.) 
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mental and moral sciences, and this may not inappropriately be described as its 
metaphysical stage. The new University of London significantly divorces economics 
from philosophy, and places it among the concrete sciences, thus unconsciously recog- 
nizing it as entering upon the positive stage. 

Another reform, in which the new university merely follows the example of Paris, 
is the grant of the degree of doctor of science to graduates of other universities who 
come to London for research or specialist study. It will henceforth be possible for 
graduates of other universities to come to London for investigation into economic, 
political, or social problems, and, at the end of one or two years' research under the 
direction of the economic faculty, to present a thesis on their work, and if it is of 
sufficiently good quality, obtain the degree of doctor of science without examination. 
This opportunity may, it is hoped, encourage economic and political students from 
other countries to visit England and avail themselves of its unrivaled facilities for 
the study of industrial and social developments. There is, perhaps, no more promis- 
ing method of advancing economic and political science, and at the same time of 
promoting an entente cordial e between the nations, than such an interchange of 
graduate students between their respective universities. 

The report of Mr. J. Cobden-Sanderson on "The movement of arts 
and crafts in England;" that of Sir W. de W. Abney, on ''Technical 
education in England;" and that of Mr. Horace Plunkett, on "Techni- 
cal instruction in Ireland," are able documents, and well deserving the 
attention of educationalists, but they can be called social only in the 
sense that all education is social. We shall therefore be compelled to 
omit their detailed examination, and content ourselves with commend- 
ing them to general attention. 

United States. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Congres International, de I'En- 
seignement des Sciences Sociales was unable to obtain a report on the 
teaching of social science in the higher institutions of the United 
States. The strong drift in this direction during the past decade is a 
most interesting phenomenon. That it is increasing is most apparent, 
and both its cause and its final outcome are problems of the deepest 
interest to educators and sociologists. In many respects we have gone 
much further in this direction than any European country. Columbia, 
Chicago, and several other leading universities, have not been afraid 
to establish and liberally sustain chairs of sociology, specifically so 
designated, and to call to them the ablest talent of the country, while 
nearly every prominent institution for higher education has one or 
more professors of sociolog}'^, either exclusively so engaged or com- 
bining it with other social science disciplines, such as economics, his- 
tory, ethics, etc. The University of Chicago publishes officially a 
bimonthly magazine, the American Journal of Sociology, founded and 
edited by the head professor of sociology, Dr. Albion W. Small. At 
Philadelphia, the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
which publishes its bimonthly Annals and other matters, is officered 
and conducted almost exclusively by the professors of the University 
of Pennsylvania. A number of noteworthy books on sociology have 
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been coming out of late, written by professors of sociology, and 
embodying the results of their class lectures. I need only mention 
those of Prof. F. H. Giddings, of Columbia, "Principles of sociology" 
and ''Elements of sociology;" Small and Vincent (Chicago), ''Intro- 
duction to the study of society;" Vincent, "Socialmind and educa- 
tion;" and Ross (Cornell, Indiana, Stanford), "Social control." 

Two reports were presented on secondary and primary instruction in 
social science in the United States. The authors of both these reports 
are connected with secondary instruction in the city of Chicago — Mr. 
Edward Emory Hill, professor of morals and political economy, at the 
Hyde Park High School, and Mr. Henry W. Thurston, director of the 
section of social and economic sciences, at the Chicago Normal School. 

REPORT OF MR. HII.L. 

The teaching of social sciences in the secondary schools of the United States, hij Kdwurd 

Emory Hill. 

If we except the subject of history, which, in our public schools, commonly means 
the chronology of important events and the biography of distinguished personages, 
nearly all of the formal instruction in social science that is provided for in the second- 
ary schools of the United States is given under two heads — civics and political 
economy. Under the subject of civics, or civil government, attempts are made not 
only to impart a knowledge of the machinery of government, as embodied in the 
different political units of the country, such as the city, State, and nation, but also 
to give some instruction in political and constitutional history, to awaken an inter- 
est in questions of political philosophy, and to fix in the minds of pupils some of 
the fundamental principles of common and international law. The subject of politi- 
cal economy, or economics, is made to include not only a discussion of questions in 
economic theory, a survey of industrial and economic history, and a bird's-eye view 
of present economic conditions and tendencies; it also serves as a convenient catch- 
all for instruction in principles of ethics and sociology, whose relation, indeed, to 
political economy it is not always easy to detect, but which otherwise could find no 
niche in the high-school curriculum. 

It is the object of this paper, first, to show what place civics and political economy 
have found in the programmes of our htgh schools; and, second, to indicate the 
character of the instruction given in these subjects. 

In the last Report of the United States Commissioner of Education is a list of the 
sixteen more important studies of our secondary schools, with the number of pupils 
pursuing each study, and its percentage to the total number of pupils enrolled in 
these schools. Neither civil government nor political economy appears in this list. 
The fact that five of these more important studies arc taken, each by less than 5 
per cent and two by less than 4 per cent of the pupils enrolled in these schools, 
and that no mention is made anywhere in this report on secondary schools of the 
subjects that we are considering, is a silent commentary on the place that the social 
sciences have as yet found in the secondary schools of the United States that seems 
to have in it more of eloquence than of encouragement. 

But the situation is not quite so discouraging as it at first seems from an examina- 
tion of this document. If we turn to the educational reports of the different States 
we find that 215 out of the 244 high schools reported by Massachusetts offer a course 
in ci\'il government, and that 77 of those schools provide for some instruction in 
political economy. In New York State, which has an enrollment in its high schools 
and academies of 66,342 pupils, 11,509 are reported as having taken an examination 
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in civics, and 3,012 in economics, during the past year; while in North Dakota these 
subjects are said to be prescribed in the course of study for high schools by the 
State board. That these are very favorable examples must be admitted, but they 
serve to show that the social sciences have secured some recognition in our secondary 
schools. 

Prof. R. Clow, of the State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis., who has made quite 
extensive investigation relating to the teaching of political e<-onomy, states the fol- 
lowing conclusions: First, ''that in the New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania there is a tendency to leave economics to the colleges, and that 
normal schools omit the subject altogether; second, that in the Central States and 
in Missouri and Colorado, economics is usually taught in the best high schools and 
normal schools, and third, that in all the old slave States and in the States of the 
far AVest it is generally omitted." In accepting these conclusions two facta should 
be noticed: First, that more than 80 per cent of the secondary schools of the United 
States are in the States named in his first and second conclusions, and second, that 
all of the high schools, except four, from which information was gathered are in 
cities having a population of over 70,000. According to the reports received by the 
Committee of Ten on this subject, from many different sections of the United States, 
it appears that political economy is taught in about 5 per cent of the secondary 
schools of this country. The number of schools giving formal and specific instruc- 
tion in civil government is without doubt considerably greater. 

A second point to be considered under this head is the amount of time allotted to 
these subjects and th6 number of pupils who take them in the schools where they 
are taught. Professor Clow' s table again affords us valuable assistance. He finds that 
in the schools where it is taught the average time spent on political economy is 14.6 
weeks for normal schools and 18. 7 weeks for high schools. In the Chicago high schools, 
where the amount of attention given to these subjects is exceptionally large, civics 
and economics are both taught in the last year of the course, each running about 
twenty weeks. The number of recitation periods per week is four, each period being 
nearly fifty minutes in length. No pupil is required to take either of these studies. 
The number which elects them depends almost entirely on the popularity of the 
teacher or his reputation for being **easy." During the past year about half of the 
fourth-year class took civics and economics. As only about half of the pupils who 
enter the liigh school ever reach the fourth year, we find that only about 25 per cent 
of the pupils in the high schools of Chic^ago receive any formal instruction in the social 
sciences. But this number is exceptionally large. 

The board of regents of the State of New York, in their last high-school bulletin, 
submitted to the principals of the high schools and academies of that State, for their 
consideration and adoption, nine courses of study arranged for schools having four 
years of work. In all of the nine courses we find elementary United States history 
and civics as one of the studies for the first semester of the first year; in four, civics 
as a separate subject during the second semester of the first year, and in two, econom- 
ics as a study during the last half of the fourth year. These courses were arranged 
after a careful study of the working prc^rammes now in use in that State. If they 
may be taken as reflecting present conditions, this means that nearly all of the pupils 
in the secondary schools of New York receive a little incidental instruction in civics 
in connection with elementary United States history during the first twenty weeks 
of their high-school course, that a few receive special instruction in this subject dur- 
ing the second twenty weeks of their high-school course, and that during the last 
semester of their high -school career a still smaller number, those taking what are 
styled the law and commercial courses, can have five hours a week to browse in the 
field of industrial history and digest a few of the leading principles of political 
economy. 

More to be considered, however, than either of the pomts that we have touched 
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upon is the importance attached to these studies by the pupil? themselves. The value 
of a sal^eet from the pujnl's standpoint is apt to be (closely associated with the amount 
of credit he can get for it toward graduation or for entrance to a collie or university. 
We naay take the Chicago schools again as a type for our study. The credit allowed 
there for a subject is supposed to represent also the amount of time spent upon it. 
To graduate the pupil must earn fifteen credits. Of these fifteen credits at least 
1.6 must represent mathematics, 1.6 natural science, 2.8 English, 0.8 history, and 
1.8 foreign languages. Or he may elect work enough in these different subjects to 
secure in history 1.6 credits, in mathematics 2.8 credits, in natural science 4 full 
credits, and in foreign languages 8.2. If we include English with the other 
languages 11 of the 15 credits required for graduation can be gained in that depart- 
ment alone. But in the so(;ial sciences the greatest amount that he can possibly earn 
during his entire high-school career is 0.8 of 1 credit, and he is not required to study 
them at all. Chicago, however, as we have seen, is exceptionally liberal toward these 
sciences. 

But if our high-school curriculums seem to be a little stingy in their concessions 
to the social sciences, what shall we say of the attitude of our higher institutions of 
learning? Only three out of twenty-eight of the leading colleges and universities in 
the United States have ever conceiied to the study of these sciences in our secondary 
schools any value whatever as a preparation for their courses within their halls that 
are supposed to develop a larger manhood and womanhood. If the youth of our 
secondary schools is to measure the importance of thoise subjects that are funda- 
mental to the practice of good citizenship by the place they hold in the high-school 
curriculums, or the value assigned to them by the colleges and universities of our 
country, what must be his conclusions? And yet we Americans are accustomed to 
wonder why it is tliat our educated men do not take more interest in politics. 

In the second place, we are to consider briefly the character of the instruction in 
the social sciences in our secondary schools. "Charity," it is said, '* covereth a mul- 
.titude of faults," but by no possible stretch of her mantle could she hope to hide all 
the bad work that passes for Instruction iji civil government and poUtical economy. 
This, however, is in no way the fault of the civics and economics teachers, for, strictly 
speaking, there are no such teachers, or very few at most, in our secondary schools. 
The teacher who attempts to give instruction in thetre subjects is nearly always the 
teacher of something else. The I-atin teacher who may chance to have a spare hour 
can **fill it in" by hearing the class in civil government. The mathematics teacher 
is supposed in some way to have absorbed a sufficient knowledge of the principles of 
political economy to l>e able to spend profital>ly what might otherwise be three or 
four vacant periods in the week in judiciously instructing a class in that subject. 
This situation follows necessarily from the fact that these subjects have found so 
small a place in the progranuiies of the great majority of our schoolt*. 

But even those teachers who are si)ecially interested in these studies and are for- 
tunate enough to be able to devote the larger jxirt of their time to them are as yet 
far from being satisfied with their success. They feel that they are jnoneers in a 
new field of pedagogy. They find themselves in the midst of a great amount of 
material from which they nmst select a httle — that which is likely to be of most 
value to their pupils as future citizens and which at the same time is best adapted 
to the needs of their present stage of development. The difficulty of this problem 
can be appreciated only by those who have attempted to solve it. Many text-bo«>ks, 
some of them excellent in a way, have Ix^en written on these subjects, it is true, but 
their writers have shown the same confusion in their selection of the subject-matter 
that has characterized the work of the teachers. One gives so miich space to 
national government that he has no tinie left for local institutions. Another becomes 
so much absorbed in local governnu^nt that he seems to forget that he is also a 
citizen of a great nation. 8ome have plunged into the history and philosophy of our 
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social organisms. Others have contented themselves with a bare description of the 
machinery of our various governments. In the field of political economy the text- 
book situation has been even worse. With one or two very poor exceptions the 
only text-books on this subject that have been on the market for use in secondary 
schools were spoiled abridgments of works prepared primarily for colleges. It is 
only recently that a desire to produce text-books on political economy suited to the 
needs of the secondary school seems to have become epidemic among students of 
economics. The results are full of encouragement to those who believe that political 
economy should receive respectful attention in our high-school programmes. They are 
not only the substance in part of things hoped for, but also, we trust, the evidence 
of things not yet seen. To sum up, then, we find, first, that in the United States 
the teaching of the social sciences has not as yet found a very important place in the 
work of the secondary schools; that they are taught in a comparatively small number 
of these schools, and that in the schools where they are made subjects of instruction 
they are usually elected studies taken by only a small number of pupils and receiving 
little time and attention. In the second place, we have found that the character of 
the instruction in these subjects is for the most part very poor; that not many of the 
teachers who are compelled to **hear classes" in these branches are interested in 
them or know much about them, and that the few instructors who devote them- 
selves with zeal to this line of work labor under serious disadvantages. 

These facts, however, are stated in the spirit of truth and honesty, and not with 
any feelings of pessimism or despair. The movement in this country to put the 
study of the social sciences down into the secondary and elementary schools is still 
in its infancy. We believe, too, that it is a healthy, growing infancy. As encour- 
agement for this belief we find that each year an increasing number of schools is 
introducing them into their programmes and that other schools are giving them a 
larger place in their curriculums; that their importance is being emphasized by fre- 
quent discussion in teachers* conventions, in educational journals, and in the public 
press; that their study is being made compulsory in some of our best normal schools,, 
and that the colleges and universities of our country,' which formerly assumed an 
attitude not only of indifference, but of hostility, toward their introduction into the 
public schools, are now swinging into line, not only givipg them some recognition as 
preparatory work, but also strengthening their own courses in these departments, 
with a view of sending out better equipped teachers into this field. 

REPORT OF MR. TUURSTON. 

The teaching of social sciences in the elementary schools^ hy Henry W. Thurston. 

A. — THE DEMAND. 

Although later in time than the demand for the teaching of social sciences in 
secondary schools, still the demand for such teaching in the elementary schools of 
a democracy is just as logical and inevitable. Already this demand is beginning to 
make itself heard in the United States. 

The most exhaustive discussion of the advisability of such teaching is that of 
Prof. Edmund J. James, of the University of Chicago, entitled: "The place of the 
political and social sciences in modern education and their bearing on the training 
for citizenship in a free state." (Annals of the American Academy, Vol. X.) 

In this mDnograph a parallel is drawn between the social sciences on the one hand 
and the natural sciences on the other, and it is argued that, just as the study of the 
physical sciences has entered our educational system through the university, and has 
been pushed downward through the college and secondary school into the elemen- 
tary school in the form of "nature study," so the study of the social sciences must 
find its way downward through the whole system. 
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The thesis of Professor James, in his own words, is, **that tlie political and social 
sciences, or perhaps better, that the subject-matter of the political and social sciences 
must be utilized for purposes of education or instruction in all grades of our educa- 
tional system, from the university to the kindergarten. I mean that politics and 
economics, using those terms in the largest sense, or that the subject-matter of those 
sciences must become a constituent part of the educational curriculum, using that 
term in the largest sense, of our system of intellectual, political, and industrial train- 
ing." (p. 361.) 

Two other important discussions of the same general problem should be men- 
tioned here, namely, the monograph entitled '* Training for citizenship," by J. W. 
Jenks, of Cornell University, published in the Supplement to the Second Year Book 
of the National Herbart Society, 1896; and a discussion of the same topic by Messrs. 
E. J. James, C. C. Van Lieuw, J. W. Jenks, Frank McMurry, Louis Galbreath, H. 
M. Slauson, 0. T. Bright, and Frank Dixon, in the Supplement of the Third Year 
Book of the same society, published in 1897. 

It may be said further that during the last ten years the interest of educators gen-, 
eraily, and to a less degree the attention of thinking men and women has been 
turning toward the problem of a better preparation of boys and girls for the inevita- 
ble duties and responsibilities of citizens in a representative democracy, and what 
is far more necessary, for intelligent and genuinely social community life under 
urban conditions. 

As this new interest in social education has come first through a consciousness of 
the political incompetency and venality of many of our voters, it has naturally 
enough resulted in some quarters in an effort to have special civic instruction given 
in the elementary schools. So far as can be ascertained, this effort began with indi- 
vidual teachers, principals, and superintendents in different parts of the country, 
but it is now becoming organized on a larger scale. For example, the regents of the 
State of New York now practically require candidates for diplomas from the public 
high schools of that State, from which class the elementary teachers are largely 
drawn, to pass an elementary examination in civics. The city of Chicago, 111., 
has also begun to demand evidence of some special civic knowledge from candidates 
for positions as elementary teachers and principals. In the State of North Dakota 
likewise candidates for a county teacher's certificate must pass an examination in 
civics, and candidates for a State certificate an examination in both civics and econ- 
omics. Doubtless similar demands are also made elsewhere and will soon become 
quite general. In fact although comparatively little has yet been done to satisfy 
this new demand for a better social education, it is gradually becoming evident to 
thoughtful persons that the demand itself is inherent in our democratic American 
life and consequently that the demand is bound to find expression. Even now it 
may perhaps be said with truth that the chief problem in the L^nited States is not 
how to develop a consciousness of our need for a better social education, but rather 
how to give in a genuine and vital form that socializing education that we already 
feel ourselves to need. 

B. — EFFORTS TO MEET THE DEMAND. 

For a long time in the United States it was generally supposed that the public 
school system per se was in some genuine but unanalyzed way able to prepare all 
children for democratic citizenship. As soon as this proposition began to be doubted 
in s'Dme quarters naturally enough the first conscious attempts to give a better social 
education were made along the line of a purely political education. 

The method at first used consisted in pushing down into the higher grades of the 
elementary schools, from the college and the secondary school, the same system of 
analysis and dissection of the Federal constitution that had been customary in those 
higher institutions. By this analysis it was hoped to give that special social educa- 
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tion called preparation for citizenship which the public-f?chool system of itself had 
failed to give. 

Even this education, in the few schools into which it was introduced, was given 
only in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, to which only a comparatively small 
number of the elementary school pupils ever attain. Here is a summary of replies 
given by fifty persons, living in twelve different States, but most of them connected 
with secondary education. Some of the replies are applicable also to elementary 
schools, and thirteen apply exclusively to them. 

In reading this summary of replies received one can get some idea of the end these 
methods have in view and of the results already obtained from the teaching of civics 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 

1. Economics as a separate discipline is attempted in no one of the grade schools 
reporting. 

2. Civics is taught in more secondarj'^ schools than is economics, and in the schools 
which offer both subjects civics is taught, on the average, for more periods to a 

. larger per cent of all the pupils than is economics. 

3. There is a distinct preference given in the answers, as a whole, to methods 
which allow more than one book, encourage study of local, political, economic, and 
social facts, and promote discussion; in short, methods which attempt to connect 
the subjects with the immediate enWronment of the pupils rather than to confine 
them to the mere text-book study of political and economic theory. 

4. Very little definite knowledge of the effects of right civic knowledge upon the 
civic action of public-school pupils is shown by those who answered the questions. 
The assumption, however, is quite common that an intellectual grasp of the facts 
about good citizenship will somehow, as a rule, lead to the practice of good citizen- 
ship by those who know such facts. 

5. The answers show a general concei>tion of the importance of the discipline of 
the school in training young people to be good citizens, but in comparatively few 
instances is any evidence given to show that the discipline maintained is training 
for citizenship in a democracy rather than for citizenship in an autocracy. 

6. Opinions are very diverse res}x?cting the ability of students to run their own 
clubs, athletic associations, etc. 

7. There is comparativ^ely little emphasis put upon the value of these voluntary 
associations in training for democratic citizenship. 

8. The questions respecting the share of pupils in the larger civic life of the com- 
munity were frequently ignored, often misinterj)reted, and sometimes answered 
facetiously. Comparatively little conscious connection between school life and the 
communitv life as a whole was revt»aled. 

9. Tlie consensus of opinion is general that training for citizenship is a matter of 
fundamental importance in the United States just now, and the belief — perhaps the 
hope, rather — is frequently expressed that the influence of the whole public-school 
sjstem is in the direction of good citizenship, but, nevertheless, some fear creeps in 
lest, in spite of all, the real training of the schools may tend toward the ideals and 
practices of the political boss and partisan j^olitics rather than toward genuinely 
good citizenship.^ 

In order to gain further information about the methods of civics teaching, and 
some idea of the degree to which it was taught in the different grades of the elemen- 
tary Kchools, a second inquiry was made, to which came 75 answers from 22 different 
States, 35 of the answers bsing from persons now connected with elementary schools, 
and several more from porrions who at some previous time had taught in such schools. 

From these answers it is clear that formal civic instruction has gained at least a 



1 Taken from an article entitle<l "An inquiry relatin.t? to training for citizenship in the public 
schools," by the writer (School Review, October, ISJS, University ol Chicago Press, Chicago, 111.). 
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foothold in some elementary schools of most of the Northern States of the Union and 
of a very few of the Southern. The grades in which such instruction is offered, in 
the schools from which replies were received, are as follows: Twenty schools teach 
civics in the eighth grade only; 9 schools teach civics in the seventh and eighth 
grades; 6 schools teach civics in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; 2 schools 
teach civics in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; 3 schools teach civics in 
all the grades.^ 

As a whole, these replies show that what Professor James argues for so conclusively 
(in the monograph before cited), namely, that the subject-matter of civics and eco- 
nomics should be taught in all grades of the public schools, is already, so far as civics 
is concerned, attempted in at least a few isolated schools, and that there is some tend- 
ency toward this end in other schools. 

Again, in the same inquiry, in answer to the question, **How early should civic 
instruction begin? ' ' the replies point still more strongly in the same direction. These 
replies are as follows: Twelve persons think civics should be taught in all grades; 3 
persons think civics should be taught informally m the first grade and formally in 
grades 6 to 8; 4 persons think civics should be taught in grades 3 to 8; 1 person thinks 
civics should be taught in grades 4 to 8; 3 persons think civics should bo taught in 
grades 5 to 8; 9 j^ersons think civics should be taught in grades 6 to 8; 6 persons think 
civics should be taught at 10 years of age; 5 persons think civics should be taught 
from 12 to 14 years of age; 2 persons think civics should be taught only in the high 
school; 2 persons think civics should be taught only when the child is adolescent. 

The various methods for begiiming the study run as follows: Orally, 11; with a 
book, 2; through field work, 5; current events, 2; study of home, city, 8; school 
government, 10; from an ethical point of view, 2; by giving proper conceptions of 
privileges and rights of property through school life, 3; in connection with geogra- 
phy and history, 1; by study of occupations, 1; by study of biographies, 4. 

Another hopeful sign for better social education of a political sort is seen in the 
recent publication of several text-books that are better suited to the nature of chil- 
dren than any that have heretofore been written. Among these special mention 
should be made of three: (1) Willougliby's The Rights and Duties of American Cit- 
izenship (American Book Company, New York); (2) Fonnan's First Lessons in 
Civics (American Book Company); (3) Dole's The Young Citizen (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston). 

The intelligent use of books like these, supplemented ]:)y a great deal of observa- 
tion and discussion of the special functions and forms of organization of the local 
political units that touch the life of the child at so many points, can hardly fail to 
develop citizens who possess a genuine social consciousineys and intelligence. 

Such instruction needs only to become vitalized by bringing it one step nearer the 
child by socializing his habit as well as his intelligence. What is wanted is to secure 
his active cooperation in making the school community "an ideal community," in 
socializing his games, clubs, societies, etc., and in making his own town all that it 
may be, in short to socialize him with reference to every group of which he is a 
member. In a few places in the United States there is already promise of work of 
this character in the elementary schools. The work halts in general only because 
teachers who are able to do such work are not yet numerous. 

From the facts set forth in this paper, from further information of a similar char- 
acter obtained in answer to the inquiries before mentioned, and from personal expe- 
rience, observation, conference, and corresjiondence it may be paid in conclusion, 
and to summarize: 

1. The demand for a genuine social education that will take hold on both the haljit 
and intelligence of the normal child in the elementary school in small and local mat- 
ters as well as in national affairs is inherent in our ideals and institutions, and is 



1 The results have not yet been published. 
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already beginning to find both scholarly expression and an intelligent hearing in the 
United States. 

2. The conscious efforts to give such a social education in the elementary schools 
are thus far confined almost entirely to the teaching of civics only in the seventh and 
eighth grades of a very small per centum of the total number of such schools. Almost 
no attempts are yet made to give any specific economic instruction in the elementary 
schools. All carefully conceived social instruction of whatever sort is as yet confined 
to those schools and those gchool systems which happen to be under the control of 
unusually progressive men. 

3. Chaos in method still prevails. The majority of teachers doubtless continue to 
lay special emphasis upon the analysis and discussion of the Federal and State con- 
stitutions. Still there are some signs that a few teachers are preparing themseh^es to 
lead the way in the task of developing a pedagogy of social good whl, social habit, 
and social intelligence. Such teachers are making use of the school community life 
on its active side, of the games and voluntary organizations of the children, of the 
concrete functions of various local political units that touch the child's life on every 
side, and of the great universal facts of the industrial interdependence of men and 
women of different occupations, in such a way as to work a gradual socialization of 
the child in act, purpose, and intelligence. Upon the possibility that these few 
sporadic cases of good social teaching may slowly become contagious and epidemic 
depends the future progress of an adequate teaching of the social sciences in the ele- 
mentary schools of the United States. 

FUTURE OF THE CONGRESS. 

In the above somewhat extended treatment of the important Inter- 
national Congress on Instruction in the Social Sciences I have pur- 
posely reserved to the last the report of Mile. Dick May, secretary of 
the congress and general secretary of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, under 
whose auspices the congress was organized, and largely through her 
initiative. Education in France, and also the international educational 
and social movement, owe much to this intelligent, public-spirited, and 
enterprising woman, who seems possessed of unlimited activity and 
energy coupled with great practical executive ability. Her report, 
which is brief and to the point, and purports to relate to education in 
France, under which country it might have been logically treated, is 
really of a much broader character, and, as will be seen, led to such 
important results, that it properly forms the transition to our next 
subject and may fittingly conclude the treatment of the congress. It 
was the last to be presented, on August 2, and was discussed at length, 
especially the series of propositions or desiderata with which it con- 
cludes. These latter were taken up systematically, discussed, some- 
what amended, and formally adopted by the congress, resulting in 
converting it into a permanent international body, the character of 
which will be set forth later. The following is the report: 

Creation of a system of international social instruction in France, by Mile, Dick May. 

This paper can not be a report. The very terms of the question submitted to the 
congress, ** Creation of a system of international social instruction," preclude the 
idea of an investigation of definite realities or an account of experiments realized. 
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Moreover, my friend, M. La Fontaine, was able- to point out to us the importance of 
the question under consideration by explaining to us the distribution and functions 
of the chairs at the Institut dcs Ilautes f^tudes de Bnixelles, and there is no one of 
us, I think, who is not ready to applaud the partial success of the efforts made under 
the most unfavorable circumstances to inspire good will at all hazards and to pre- 
serve or restore harmony of action. 

It is this perpetual element of uncertainty in the organization of international 
social instruction that I would eliminate, or at least reduce to a minimum, by the 
presentation of the j^roject which I venture to submit to the deliberations of the 
congress. The framing of this project was not an altogether easy task, and I do not 
see to-day how I could have conceived it a few months ago. I add in all humility, 
that when I asked the committee of organization to add this fourth point to the pro- 
gramme I did not exactly realize what I was asking, nor the difficulty of carrying 
out the project that I hoped to result from the discussion. After a more thorough 
study of the data of the problem and the further reduction in the number of possible 
solutions during the eighteen months that have elapsed since the drafting of the pro- 
gramme, I have finally formulated for my own edification two series of observations, 
of which the following is a summary: 

1. If there is to be a system of instruction susceptible of wide diffusion, and whose 
cosmopolitan unity, if I dare so express myself, is of a nature to interest the educators 
as well as the sociologists of all countries, this is cerlainly what it has been sought to 
establish for several years in the domain of social science. It is not at all a question, 
it is necessary to say, of adopting a grammar or a catechism, nor of placing at the 
disposition of a new school the golden thread of general rules among the scattered 
pearls of authorized exceptions. The object, infinitely more simple, w^ould be to 
bring to light and to cause to be appreciated the conclusions drawn, no matter from 
what source, by certain rare observers, as to the theory and practice of societies. 
Temporary and partial conclusions, slow and difficult studies, a rather limited scien- 
tific personnel, teaching body still more limited; woulc^ it not be opportune to facili- 
tate study by an exchange of hypotheses, by a comparison of conclusions, by associa- 
tion, by the perpetual variation of experiments to be applied and of ideas to be 
adopted, to prevent them from becoming laboratory experiments and academic 
ideas? Everything that is called social ought to be first human, and everything that 
is human ought to be conceived or foreseen to be international. But all the right- 
minded people of the universal ^lite have now given their adhesion to international 
social education. 

2. The first thing is to localize this organization, to give it not methods, which 
would interfere with its flexibility and its variability, but a material center and tan- 
gible seat on definite soil, benches, a desk, and a roof. 

The Ecole des Ilautes Eludes Sociales'^ was recently founded to study, in their extreme 
complexity, the totality of social questions. For the purely theoretical instruction 
given at the Institut des Hautes Etudes of Brussels, at the Instituto Cesare Alfieri of 
Florence, at the Coll«^ge Libre des Sciences Sociales of Paris; for the more specially 
economic and political teaching of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques of Paris, 
and the School of Economic and Political Sciences of London, it proposes to substi- 
tute a more purely and directly social instruction, not at all hostile to theory (which 
occupies a considerable place in its programme), but broadly open to the immediate 
and real study of those social questions which the wants and sufferings of human 
beings, the eternal and painful aspirations of man after happiness imperatively thrust 
home to the quickened conscience of society. The ficole des Hautes Etudes Sociales 
in its moral section resolutely attacks these problems of education and control, the 
solution of which for several years has seemed to be unfolding itself to the researches 
of western Europe. In its social section, properly so called, with its exercises i)repara- 

i^kjole de Morale, Ecole Sociale, ficole de Joumallsme. 
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tory to popular inHtruction, with itd studies in labor organization, with its practical 
courses in hygiene and mutual aid, in '* cooperation and mutuahty,*' with its union 
of professors, laborers, and students, associated in a common task, it plunges into 
the very realities of social life. Finally, its third section does not content itself with 
studying in its origm or its special legislation the primary social fact of the weighty 
influence of the press of our time. It will endeavor to disentangle and define the con- 
ditions of professional preparation and practical education by which the journalist of 
the twentieth century, safe in his work, i)roud of his independence, conscious of his 
worth, will henceforth live bv his profession without bargaming either his pen, his 
name, or his ideas. 

The school has much space at its disposal and an administration familiar with, the 
material details of organization. Perhaps it could place an office at the disposal of 
the permanent international committee, whose appointment I propose to the congress. 
Perhai)S it could open its lecture halls and its library to teachers from all countries 
who should testify a desire to lecture there during the summer months from Easter 
to the November oi)ening. And, if I may express myself conditionally, having no 
claim to express myself otherwise, I have at least every reason to hope that a request 
addressed to the director of the school woiild be kindly received. 

The project proposed at the conclusion of this rcpoi-t, as amended 
and adopted by the congress, embraced the following articles: 

Article 1. The International Congress for Instruction in the Social Sciences shall 
meet every two years. The place of meeting of each session shall be fixed at the pre- 
ceding session by a vote of the congress. 

Art. 2. A i>ermanent international committee shall transact the business of the 
congress in the interval between the sessions. This committee shall be located in 
Paris in the rooms of the l5colo des Hautes Etudes Sociales. It shall choose its officers 
from among its members, who are subject to reelection at each session of the congress. 

Art. 3. International social instruction shall he organized in all the countries that 
shall request it of the committee. The permanent committee is charged with facilitating 
the international circulation of the teaching body. 

Art. 4. The establishing of an international social fund is intrusted to the care of 
the permanent committee. 

THE li:COLE DES HAUTES ETUDES. 

Before passing to the consideration of the permanent Congress of 
International Instruction in the Social Sciences, as thus constituted, it 
may be well to say a word relative to the almost equally new educational 
institution under whose auspices it was formed and with which it is to 
be so intimately associated, viz, the Ecole des Pautes Etudes Sociales 
at Paris, of which some account is given in M. Gide's report; but since 
his report Avas written it has taken more definite shape, and started on 
its career a short time after the congress closed. The organization 
and programme of lectures were drawn up in the form of a circular of 
announcement and distributed to the members of the congress during 
the session. The board of administrators consists of MM. F^lix Alcan, 
the publisher; Charles Guieysse, and Georges Sorel. The council of 
directors has for its president M. Emile Boutroux, of the Institute, 
and counts among its 55 members such men as Berthelot, Espinas, 
Fouillee, Gide, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Seignobos, Sorel, and Tarde. 
The director is M. Emile Duclaux, and the general secretary Mile. Dick 
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May, who wa» also the secretary of the conori-ess. As stated by M. Gide, 
it embraces three schools — morals, social science, and journalism. The 
president of the School of Morals is M. A. Croiset; and MM. Marcel 
Bern&s, iSmile Boutroux, Charles Gide, and Gabrifel Tarde are among 
the members of its council. The president of the School of Social 
Science is M. Emile Duclaux, and its council includes thirteen leading 
sociologists. M. J. Corn61y is president of the School of Journalism. 
The programme of all three of the schools is given in full and is 
very attractive. Most of the persons above named are among the 
lecturers, but there are many others. We note those of M. de Roberty , 
who gives a course on Frederic Nietzsche; of M. Xavier L^on, whose 
subject is the life of Fichte; of M. G. S^illes, social philosophy; of 
M. Georges Dumas, origin of positivism. 

THE COLLEGE LIBRE DES SCIENCES SOCIALES. 

Before leaving the general subject of social instruction in Fninee, 
it may be well to mention also the somewhat older, but still young, 
College Libre des Sciences Sociales, founded in 1895. Its programme 
for the current scholastic year (1900-1901) is also before me. Dr. 
Delbet, president of the congress, is its director. He is a positivist 
without disguise, and gives a course on sociology according to Auguste 
Comte. The programme is full and varied, and in the truest sense free. 
Mr. Fflix Le Dan tec treats the important subject of biology applied 
to sociology; M. Jacques Bertillon, that of demography; Mr. Kelles- 
Ki*auz, that of sociologie marxiste; M. Maxime Kovalevsk}', that of 
the economic situation and social doctrines of Fi*ance in the second 
half of the eighteenth centurj^; M. Albert Metin, that of the history 
of labor, etc. 

PEKMANENT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE 

SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

As already stated, the temporary congress of the Exposition resolved 
itself, on August 2, into a permanent congress with biennial meetings. 
It also at the same time created a permanent international committee 
to tmnsact its business in the intervals between the meetings of the 
congress. This committee was constituted as follows: 

President: M. Emile Duclaux, honoi-ary president of the congress, 
director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales de Paris. 

Vice-presidents: Geimany, Professors Baii;h, of Leipzig, and Lexis, 
of Gottingen. Belgium, Hector Denis, deputy and professor at the 
University Libre de Bruxelles; Henri La Fontaine, senator and pro- 
fessor at the Universite Nouvellc de Bruxelles; Ernest Mahaim, 
professor ordinary at the Universite de Liege; Emile Vandervelde, 
deputy, pi*ofessor at the Universite Nouvelle de Bnixellos; l5mile 
Waxweiler, chief of the bureau of lalx>r, lecturer at the Universite 
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Libre do Bruxelles. United States, Simeon E. Baldwin, judge of the 
supreme court of errors* of Connecticut, professor of constitutional 
law in Yale University; Lester F. Ward, geologist of the United 
States Geological Survey. France, Alfred Croiset, member of the 
Institute of France, dean of the faculty of letters of the University of 
Paris; Charles Gide, professor at the University of Montpellier, 
lecturer in the faculty of law of Paris; Alfred Fouillee, member of the 
Institute of France. Great Britain, James Bryce, M. P.; Patrick 
Geddes, professor at the University of Dundee; Horace Plunkett, 
vice-president of the Ministry of Technical Education for Ireland; 
Michael Sadler, director of the Board of Education Library of London. 
Italy, Enrico Ferri, deputy, professor in the University of Rome; 
Achille Loria, professor in the University of Pavia; Luigi Luzzati, 
former minister. Russia, Maxime Kovalevsky, former professor at 
the University of Moscow; Eugene de Roberty, professor at the 
University Nouvelle de Bruxelles and at the Ecole des Hautes ]6tudes 
de Paris; A. Tchouprov, professor in the University of Moscow. 

General secretary, Dick May, general secretary of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes de Paris. 

The permanent committee held its first meeting at No. 16 rue de la 
Sorbonne, Paris, on the 17th of December, 1900. It decided to 
publish as a volume the various reports submitted to the congress, to 
take steps to provide for the resources of the congress, to call for 
propositions from collaborators as to the proper course to pursue, etc. 

The congress was hospitably received by the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and comfortable quarters were furnished for the sessions and 
for the transaction of its current business. It is too early to speculate 
as to what the movement signifies for the future. 

The Congress of Social Education. 

Next in importance for our purpose must be classed the Congress 
of Social Education, which was originally called for the 6th to the 9th 
of September, but which was obliged to hold its sessions just twenty 
days later, i. e., from the 26th to the 29th. 

To judge from the title alone of this congress and that for the 
teaching of social science, which we have been considering, it might 
be supposed that they would conflict somewhat, or at least cover 
much of the same ground, but, as we shall see, this was not the case, 
and the real object of the two congresses was quite different. Social 
education (education sociale) does not well express the purpose of the 
congress so named, at least not when thus literally translated into 
English. But it must be remembered that the word education has a 
different meaning in French from the usual English sense of that 
word. The fact is that in our tongue it is an ambiguous term, and 
includes not only the French meaning of the word but most of what 
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the French imply ill the word "instruction." But, unless explained 
either expressly or by the context, it is this latter alone that is com- 
monly understood by education in English usage. The French, how- 
ever, draw the distinction sharply, and advertisements may be found 
in the French newspapers for the private instruction and education 
of young persons. The reader does not need to have this distinction 
further pointed out, and it is still wider between Education and 
enseignement (teaching), which is the term that specially character- 
izes the functions of the congress to which we have been devoting so 
much attention in the fdi'cgoing pages. 

But aside from this difference between precept and example, between 
the influence of the active personal instructor with his pedagogic 
appliances and the intelligently organized environment exerted in a 
thousand subtle and nameless ways in building up and rounding out 
mind and character, the Congress of Social Education had a special 
and well-defined function and purpose, and it was this that its organ- 
izers sought to express by the word social. In English, at least in 
America in Qur times, this conception is habitually conveyed by the 
term ''civic," and it is possible that the expression ''civic education" 
may be a better translation of the name of the congress than the 
usual one of social education. But all this will be fully brought out 
by the documents issued by the congress and by such an insight into 
the results accomplished as space will enable us to present. 

The original announcement issued in 1899 was in a circular of the 
customary form, and is as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION. 

Political and social discussions that have been agitating men's minds since the 
middle of the nineteenth century have gradually resulted in one idea which has 
received the assent of very different minds, viz, the idea of a social tond existing 
among individuals, and of their mutual responsibility in social matters. 

Hence the necessity of determining, both from the data of experimental science and 
with a view of satisfying the idea of justice, the conditions of association to be volun- 
tirily established among all men; and this not merely for the determination of 
political rights and duties, but also and especially for defining the rights and duties 
which affect the material and moral life of individuals, the legal status of the family, 
the organization of labor, and, in a word, for the definition of social rights and duties. 

To make this new idea penetrate the mind — to bring about, in short, the education 
of the social sense of humanity — is the task which henceforth devolves upon those 
who seek a peaceful solution of the social problem. 

The search for the means to this end is the object of the effort whi(;h we here pro- 
pose. According to the programme drawn up by the committee of initiation (groupe 
d' initiative) for social education * * * the first question is to ascertain the 
present state of opinion on this subject, and then to decide upon a method to follow 
in order to insure to all individuals this education. The committee of initiation 
proposes * * * the organization of a special exposition which shall furnish the 
greatest possible amount of information. In order to complete its action and prepare 
for the work of the future we have undertaken to bring together in a special congress 
at the Universal Exposition of 1900, all those who can to any extent cooperate in the 
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work of social education, and we ask their assistance in the preliminary iuvestigationjs, 
at the congress itself, and in the subsequent prosecution of the work. 

In order that social education may be rational, it is necessary first of all that special 
investigations determine a method for it, thus far little known and badly defined. 
The method must include, first, observation, the ascertainment of facts, in order 
to acquire a clear view; thus their existence is made known. Then account must 
be taken of the principles that they teach, the laws that govern them; thus their 
philosophy is made known. Fmally, it is necessary to examine the practical con- 
sequences that flow from them, and thus to complete the necessary theoretical 
knowledge. 

The method once established, the work of educators consists in disseminating it, 
in preserving, in the knowledge acquired, the same course and the same order that 
have led to its adoption. 

Social education will thus become a means of bringing individuals to a knowledge 
of social facts, of fixing the idea in the mind, of calling forth in consciousness the 
eentiment which determines action conformable to the ideal adopted; finally in suf- 
ficiently strengthening this idea and tins sentiment by constantly repeated action to 
secure the complete formation of what might be called the social sense, i. e., to secure 
action that has become unconscious through acquired habit. 

This jjrocedure will constitute the necessary practical means of making possible at 
a later date a complete education. Education is not really attained unless the indi- 
viduals, by a sufficient study, have arrived at a clear idea of what is true. This idea 
is then sufficient to determine their choice and their action, but in the present state 
of average intelligence it is necessary, by an immediate practical activity determin- 
ing customs and shaping new surroundings, to lead on further progress to a point 
where a full knowledge of social truths shall be acquired by all the individuals 
composing society. 

In order to obtain such a result, it will be necessary to arrange the studies under 
three different grades: (1) Questions of general method tending to establish the 
theory of solidarity; (2) means of diffusion or propaganda wherever the education of 
individuals can be assured; (3) means of applying whatever the work of collective 
activity may represent. 

We have accordingly adopted a programme embracing these three divisions: theo- 
retical ideas, means of diffusion and instruction, efforts for application. (This 
programme is inserted at the.end of this circular.) 

We urgently requebt you to identify yourself with this congress of social education, 
the work of which can be made so important for the development and progre^ of 
hu iianitv. 

You can see by the programme itself that a vast field is open in which there is 
work for men of all capacities. Thinkers and men of action, all may bring their aid 
to it. The first part appeals to scientific minds, philosophers, in the study of a doc- 
trine of high social import; the second part should attract all those who can perform 
a part in the education of a people: teachers, professors, students, public-spirited 
citizens; the third part is addressed to all those who are already taking, or are ready 
to take, an active part in laboring for the greatest good of the future. 

Identification with the congress involves no obligation. A fee of 10 francs once 
for all has been decided upon to defray the expenses of oi'ganizing the congress. 

The committee of organization will limit the discussion to the lines announced in 
order to avoid duplication as far as possible; it will neglect nothing in order to bring 
out at this congress a very complete expression of the social thought at tbeK)pening 
of the twentieth century, but in order to accomplish that object it needs your cooper- 
ation and the support of the wise and the devoted everywhere. < 

This circular is signed b}^ M. Leon Bourgois, president of the com- 
^Oiittee of organization; the two vice-presidents, Senator Jules Sieg- 
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fried and M. Etienne Jacquin, councillor of state; by M. L. Mabilleau, 
director of the Musee Social, general reporter; by the secretaries, 
Mme. Anna Lamperiere (geneml secretar5 ), M. Marcel CKarlot, chief 
)f bureau at the Ministry of Public Instruction, and M. Ch. Favaron, 
)resident of the Trade Syndicate of Carpenters; and by the treasurer, 
^I. Etienne Charavay. 

The committee of organization was constituted as follows: MM. 
Jriat, secretary of the Syndicate of Instruments of Precision; Buis- 
on, director of the Painters' Association, Le Travail; Buisson (Fer- 
iinand), professor in the faculty of letters o^ Paris; Catusse, Minister 
i^lenipotentiary at Stockholm; Chaufour; Dumarousen; Dumay, con- 
roller of the labor bourse; Forttaine (A.), subdirector of the office 
rf labor; Geffroy (G.), publicist; Giry, member of the Institute, pro- 
essor at the Ecole des Chartes; Keufer, president of the Federation 
lu Livre; Lavy, formerly deputy; Lotourneau (Charles), professor at 
lie ]ficole d' Anthropologic; Manouvrier (Dr.), professor at the Ecole 
I' Anthropologic; Maynier, member of the Paris Typogi'aphic Syndical 
Chamber; Papillault (Dr.), prepai*ator in the Laboi'atory of Anthro- 
X)logy; Kamet (A.), avou6 pres le tribunal de premiere instance; 
Jomanet; Seignobos (Ch.), maitre de conferences at the Facult}' of 
l^etters; Siegfried (Andr^), student of law; Tissier (Th.), auditor to 
he council of state; Vel-Durand, councillor of state; Viturat, x^ic^'^i* 
lent of the Syndicate of Shirt Cutters; Wulff, publicist. 

PR(XJRAMME. 
r. GENERAL METHOD. OIWECTIVE STUDY or SOCIAL FACTS. 

. Esta])lishment of the facts of natural solidarity: 

a. Phenomena of interdependence — 

In nature (family, heredity, epidemics, climate, etc.). 

lu liistory (groupings of races, classes, countries, opinions, etc., acconling to 
external conditions). 

b. Analogous social ])lienomena — 

Facts of hygiene (public health, diseases, infirmities due to the ]>ad distribu- 
tion of labor, charges for medical attendance, etc.). 
Economic facts (production, consum}>tion, strikes, public works, etc.). 
{. Theoretical and philosophical study of social solidarity: 

((. Foundation of the idea of solidarity, its nature, its limits, its relaiions \\ itli 

the idea of liberty and with the idea of justice. 

V;. (ieneral laws that govern the relations of social beings, consecutive sanctions. 

\. Consecpiences of the law of solidarity applied to social relations among individuals: 

(T. Differences of appreciation and of opinion accord in;; as one is an individualist 

or a solidarist. Advantages of solidary (colkvtive) action; the interests of 

individuals are harmonious and not oppose<l; lUH'cssary substitution of tlie 

idea of solidary (collective) struggle of men for existence with external 

obstacles, for the idea of individual struggle between men. 

h. Influence ot soi'ial ctUication on the organic character of society. Need of 

this eilucation in order to arrive at right founded on the princii)le of justice. 
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II. PRA(mCAL SOCIAL KDUCATION. 

1. Diffusion of ideas of solidarity; theoretical and objective teaching: 

a. Duties' readings designed \o make known the facts of solidarity, then the 
principles which govern them and the laws that result from them. 

h. Application to the existing facts in the school, in the family, in the general 
environment. 

2. Development of social sentiment: 

a. Practical action conformable to the principle of solidarity; organization of 

temporary groups and with a special object. 
h. Enforcement of solidary action in these groups; encouragement of private 

initiative, of the recognition of abilities brought out by circumstances, etc. 

3. Exercise of the social sense: 

a. Organization of groups of children and men for all cases in which solidary 
action can be efficacious. 

h. Creation of an environment in which the individuals shall have to act from a 
social interest; to practice an exchange of services, solidarity between strong 
and weak; to learn the mechanism of collective action; to acquire adminis- 
trative experience, the knowledge of capacities, the voluntary acceptance of 
the opinion of the largest number — in a word, all that conduces to the intel- 
ligent organization of free individual initiative. 

c. The putting into practice of solidarity in all matters of social life in which 
individual initiative can be exercised; education of the less informed by the 
better informed; solidarity in the family, in the regiment, in work, in pro- 
duction, in consumption, in mutual aid, etc. 

III. PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 

1. General characteristics of collective work: 

a. Denominational propagandist w^ork; its special conditions. 

b. Works of charity; distinction from works of solidarity. 

c. Works of solidarity ; organization, social efficiency. 

2. Examination of work now going on; progress attained: 

a. Pure practical work (aid, orphanages, dispensaries) . 

h. Practical educational work (student and alumni associations, mutual aid asso- 
ciations, syndicates, federations, cooperative associations, etc.). 
c. Theoretical propagandist work (lectures, libraries, journals, reviews). 

3. Conditions to be established for the improvement and perfection of the operation 

of collective work: 

a. Conditions relating to the founding and administration of such work. 

h. Nature of the progress to be realized through the initiative of citizens. 

c. Works to be founded in order to complete the sum total of collective opera- 
tions necessary for social education. 

The fo lowing is the "questionnaire" which was prepared by the 
committee of initiation and sent out in the spring of 1900 to educator 
and chiefs of educational institutions: 

THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION. 

What works are re(;oinmended for making known the principles and facts of 
solidarity? 

Primary instruction: Headings, dictations, comi)ilations, phrases for written 
exercises, etc. 

Secondary instruction: Compositions, translations, various exercises. 

Higher instruction: Public lectures, theses defended, publication of books, articles, 
reviews, or memoirs. 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Attempts at effective cooperation (solidarization) of students, in the class, in the 
school, in the lyceum or the faculty. 

Collective rewards and punishments; generalized responsibilities, disciplinary 
measures, etc. 

Temporary groups for a single purpose to be dissolved as soon as the result iS' 
attained. 

Provisional agreements for a definite object; exchange of services called out under' 
given circumstances, etc. 

Permanent organized groups. 

Whether in the school, the lyceum or the faculty (cooperation for the purchase or 
school furniture, sewing materials, models for drawing, library books, laboratory- 
instruments, materials for trying experiments, etc.), or outside of the school (mutual^ 
associations with or without capital; student and alumni associations; associations^- 
common to different orders of instruction, etc.). 

EDUCATIVE EFFECTS OF THE GROUPINGS. 

From the point of ^iew of — 

1. The acquisition of ideas of effective solidarity among living beings in society^ 
(collective effect of mistakes or of acts useful only to one individual — injuries^ 
experienced directly by all through the misfortunes which befall one of the members 
of the group or association, etc.) . 

2. Administrative experience (management of interests by those interested, control^ 
discipline, etc.). 

3. Recognition of abilities (choice by students themselves of the directors of plays^ 
of temporary supervisors, of treasurers, of representatives, or chiefs in whatever' 
capacity, etc.). 

4. Acceptance of the decision of the majority (submission to the result of a vote,., 
discipline of propaganda, etc. ). 

5. Exchange of services, whether organized in a regular way or not. 

MATERIAL RESULTS. 

From the individual point of view : Results secured by an associate from his ar so-- 
ciation with others. 

From the collective point of view : General results secured by the totality of the- 
associates. 

These several documents bring out in a clear light the essential 
difference between this congress and that for the teaching of social 
science. Here the fundamental idea is that of solidarity. This word 
solidarity, primarily a legal term signifying joint liability in business^ 
has received its present broader meaning within the past half century^ 
first in France, but now become cosmopolitan, so that it scarcely 
requires definition in any language. 

. The congress met as stated, and held regular sessions to receive and 
discuss the various reports presented, some of which were of great 
value. Owing to the postponement above mentioned it conflicted 
with* the sessions of the International Institute of Sociology and made 
it impossible for me to attend it, and I found it very diflScult to- 
acquaint m3^self with its results. One of the reports was made by M^ 
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Eniile Durkheim, professor of sociology in the Faculty of Bordeaux, 
editor of the An nee Sociologique, and author of important works on 
the division of labor, suicide, and other sociological subjects. M. 
Durkheim represents a particular school of sociology which makes a 
much larger claim than any other for the independent character of 
society as against the individual, and he has emphasized with great 
power the paramount importance of association as the fundamental 
fact of civilization. His paper was on the role of the university in 
the work of social education. 

M. Jules Payot, inspector of the Academ}^ of the Marne, dealt with 
the question of primary instruction, and M. Giraudeau with that of 
secondary instruction in this new art of social solidarity. A number 
of resolutions (vceux) were adopted with a view to giving a definite 
expression to the leading ideas entertained by the members of the 
congress. 

On motion of M. Darlu the congress resolved: 

That in the training of teachers for the secondary schools and in all 
examinations, whether literary, scientific, historical, or philosophical, 
a prominent place should be given to questions of social morality. 

That in secondary education (lyceums and colleges for boys and 
girls) the teaching of morals should assume in a very marked manner 
the character of instruction in social morality founded upon ideas of 
solidarity and social justice. 

That a chair of social education should be created at the higher 
normal school. 

On motion of M. Durkheim it was voted that it is desirable that 
courses in social economy be multiplied in the universities. 

MM. Payot and Petit proposed and the congress agreed: That 
children and adolescent persons should be more and more trained in 
matters of mutual aid, association, patronage, etc., in tests of personal 
and collective initiative, and in voluntary concerted action; that 
alumni associations of State lycees and colleges and student organi- 
zations should become centers of educative action, should utilize their 
capital in the form of loans on honor in favor of university chapters; 
that alumni associations of universities, lycees, colleges, and schools 
should take more and more the direction of social action toward the 
practice of solidarity. 

The following proposition, offered by Mme. Dr. Edwards Pilliet, was 
also adopted by the congress: That in the three grades of instruction 
and in all societies for social education efforts be made to give a legiti- 
mate place to the educative action of woman. 

The three following propositions were also indorsed by the congress: 
That the officers of public instruction of the three grades lend their 
2iid more and more to the work of popular universities; that the funds 
necessary to institutions created by private initiative in aid of social 
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education outside of the schools be inscribed in the local budgets or, 
in default of resources in these local budgets, in the national budget; 
that the public authorities insure the legal limitation and gradual 
reduction of the hours of labor, in order to secure to laborers the 
necessary leisure for their intellectual, moral, and social improvement. 
None of the papers or reports submitted to^this congress have come 
into my possession, and the above represents substantially all the 
information relative to this congress that any except its adherents 
pos^ss. 

The International Institute of Socioixkjy. 

I will pass now to the considei'ation, as my final task, of the only 
exclusively sociological congress that met in Paris during the Exposi- 
tion — 1. e., the only one of a high scientific character devoted to what 
ma\'^ properly be called original research in sociology, wholly discon- 
nected from any propagandist or pedagogic objects, viz: The Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology. 

ITS HISTORY. 

Although not one of the regular congresses of the Exposition, the 
meeting of the International Institute of Sociology in Paris during 
the progress of the Exposition rendered it practically such, and it was 
generally so regarded by the world at large. It met in rooms of the 
Sorbonne from the 25th to the 21)th of September, and placards were 
posted at the entrance and through the halls, '•Congres de Socio- 
logie," precisely as in the case of other congresses. It is not one of the 
older associations — like, for example, the International Geological Con- 
gress, which was in fact for 1900 one of the regular Exposition 
congresses and met in the Palais des Congres — but is a comparatively 
young institution, having been founded in 1893, and being a nonnal 
product of the modern awakening to the necessity for a more thorough 
and scientific study of the phenomena of society. As very little is 
known of it outside of its memtership and a few special sociological 
students, a brief sketch of its history and operations not only will be 
appropriate but seems to be demanded here. I can not better begin 
such a sketch than by quoting the words of M. Rene Worms, who 
has been at once its secretary and its inspiration from the "first, and 
wb'ch form the introduction to the first volume of its "Annalesf- 

No one any longer fails to iinderHtand the buprenie importance of social stuclies*, 
but they are understood in very different ways. AVithout wishing to blame or to 
ignore what others are doing, a certain number of men who have for a long time 
been devoting themselves to these studies have come to agree on certain very simple 
rules of method that they consider necessary to a])ply to them. These rules may be 
reduced to this form: 

1. To regard all ortlers of social fact*j as intimately connei^ted with one another, 
without (miitting any of them in the process of investigation. 

2. In the study of each one of them, to proceed by the objective method rather 
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than by the subjective method; to observe, classify, induce' (induire)f instead of 
inventing and constructing. 

S. Then to strive to understand the world such as it is, which alone will enable us 
to say what it ought or is to be; to make a science before pretending to make reforms; 
to know in order to act, but to know before acting. 

Such are the essential views which should, according to these thinking men, govern 
the work in sociology. Having associated themselves since the end of 1892 for the 
publication of a Revue Internationale de Sociologie, which has appeared since January, 
1893, following the initiative of the director of that review, they concluded that they 
ought in addition to form a scientific association whose work should carry this con- 
ception into operation. It was their idea that this association, being open only to 
experienced investigators, should become the authorized guardian of the principles 
above laid down and the regulative center of the young sociological science. It was 
thus that was founded in July, 1893, the International Institute of Sociology. 

One year after its birth the Institute held at Paris in October, 1894, 
the first of its annual congresses. 

ITS CONSTITUTION. 

The following statutes of the Institute will render still more clear its 
nature and purpose: 

Article 1. The International Institute of Sociology has for its object to group the 
sociologists of the various countries for the common study of sociological questions. 

Art. 2. It shall consist, at the most, of one hundred members and two hundred 
associates. 

Art. 3. It shall meet periodically in congress. Each congress shall fix the place 
and date of the next. 

Art. 4. The congress shall hear and discuss the communications of members and 
associates of the Institute on sociological questions brought before it. It shall elect 
the members and associates of the Institute. It shall choose the oflBlcers who are to 
serve until the next congress. Members and associates may take part in the con- 
gresses and speak in the scientific discussions. Members only may take part in or 
vote at the elections. 

Art. 5. The governing board of the Institute shall consist of a president, four vice- 
presidents, and a general secretary. Its members shall be chosen as far as possible 
from different nations. They shall serve one year, except the general secretary, who 
shall serve ten years. In the intervals between the congresses the board shall have 
power to choose members and associates. All correspondence relating to the Insti- 
tute should be with the general secretary. 

Art. 6. The Institute shall publish annually a collection of memoirs, containing 
the communications made to the congress and the discussions to which they have 
given rise. There may be inserted, with the approval of the board, papers on 
sociology emanating from members and associates of the Institute which have not 
been communicated to the congress. The collection shall be offered for sale at a 
price fixed by agreement between the board and the publishers. Each member or 
associate shall receive gratuitously one copy of the volume in which he has inserted 
a memoir. 



II venture to use this word, as do the French, in the sense of make inductions, after the analogy 
of deduce, although this meaning is not yet recognized by dictionaries. There seems to be special 
need of a verb in this sense. — L. F. W. 
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Art. 8. Any speaker may express himself in his own language. The memoire' 
designed for the Annales shall be furnished to the board by their authors in the 
French language. 

Akt. 9. No reproduction or translation of the papers that have appeared in the 
Annales shall be made except with the common consent of the board of officers of 
the Institute, of the author, and of the publishers. p]ach author shall, however, 
have the right to publish a translation of his memoir in a periodical other than 
French, with the words: From the Annals of the International Institute of Sociology. 

Art. 10. To defray the expenses of the Institute the members of the Institute 
shall pay an entrance fee of 20 francs, and the associates an entrance fee of 10 francs. 

Art. 11. Any proposal for amendment to the statutes shall be brought to the 
knowledge of the members at least six months before it is voted upon. It may be 
adopted by a vote either of a majority of the members of the Institute or of three- 
fourths of the members voting. 

ITS MEETINGS (cONGRESSES). 

The first meeting or congress of the Institute was held in Paris on 
the 1st to 4th of October, 1894. Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Ave- 
bury) was its first president and attended the congress. His opening 
address was to some extent a defense of the movement, which did not, 
as is well known, find universal favor, especially in England. Some 
of the leading men, however, who could not see their way clear at that 
time to identify themselves with it, have since become members of the 
Institute. 

After quoting a statement by M. Fustel de Coulanges, that he 
regarded thfe terms sociolog}^ and histor}" as sj^nonj^mous, Sir John 
proceeded to remark: 

However, I can scarcely think that these two words can be employed as syno- 
nyms. In some respec^ts history means more than sociology. The accidents, the 
successions, the dynasties, can scarcely enter into sociology, while the discussion of 
questions relating to education, health, the condition of the poor, and many other 
circumstances contributing in great measure to the prosperity and welfare of man- 
kind, have not, so to speak, formed any part of history, at least thus far. 

There are, then, parts of history that do not enter into the domain of sociology, 
and questions in sociology not entering into that of history. How sad it is that his- 
torians have so neglected the social side of history. We find pages, and even chap- 
ters, devoted to wars, battles, struggles for power, while the social condition of the 
people is wholly omitted or treated in a phrase or two. 

It is said that " happy is the people who have no history." There can not be a 
people without a history. It may be that their history consists of the quiet and 
silent growth of the people; but that is none the less a history, and it is for that very 
reason more instructive and more interesting. 

He then proceeded to give his ideas of the advantages of interna- 
tional associations, which he reduced to the three following: 

1. The fact of uniting the representatives of different nations is an advantage. It 
establishes friendships which contribute and will contribute still more by degrees to 
avoid those errors and those misunderstandings which, between nations as between 
individuals, are the beginning of grave disputes. 
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2. They bring toj^etlier men who are devoted to similar studies, and give them an 
opportunity to compare their views and to liave friendly discussions, although criti- 
cizing one another. 

?>. They permit every nation to profit by the experience of all the others. 

After adducing quite a series of cogent reasons for approving the 
steps taken, he concluded his address with the following words: 

For all these reasons I think that we are making a wise decision in founding this 
institute, and, if it succeeds, as I believe and hope it will do, we shall have taken 
to-day one more step in the march of civilization. 

This congress met in the Ancien Couvent des Cordeliers, 15, rue de 
TEcole de M^decine, a])ove the Mus^e Dupuytren, which is the meet- 
ing place of the Society d' Anthropologic de Paris, which placed its 
hall at the disposition of the Institute. The vice-presidents for that 
year were: Enrico Ferri, Jacques Novicow, Albert Schaeffle. and 
Gahrit'l Tarde. The general secretary, M. Rene Worms, followed the 
president in a short address on the organization and objects of the 
Institute, and papers were read by M. Maxime Kovalevsky, "L'^tude 
du prehistori(|ue en Russie;" Paul de Lilienfeld, '*La m^thoded'in- 
duction, ou mdthode organique appliquee a Tetude des phenomenes 
sociaux;'' Sir Douglas Galton, "First results of an inquiry'' into the 
ph^'sical and mental deviations of children in the public schools;" 
Louis Gumplowicz, '• Un programme de sociologie;-' Giuseppe Fla- 
mingo, "' La question des sans travail et ses solutions; '" G. Combes de 
Lestrade, " La sociologie et la division du sol; " Enrico Ferri, '^ Socio- 
logie et socialisme;'' Rene Worms, "La science et Part en matifere 
sociale;'' Jacques Novicow," La justice et le Darwinisme; '' G. Tarde, 
"La sociologie ^lementaire;" Ferdinand TOnnies, "Considerations 
sur rhistoire moderne;" Casimir de Krauz, "La psychiatric et la 
science des idees;-' Pedro Dorado, "La sociologie et le droit penal;" 
Adolfo Posada, "La sociologie et Fanarchisme;" Emile Wormis, 
"li'avenir economique des societes;" Jules Mandello, "Importance 
sociologique des agglomerations;" Nicolas Abrikossof, " L'adaptation 
des individus au milieu social;" and Georg Simmel, "Influence du 
nombre des unites sociales sur les caracteres des societes." 

These papers and the names of their authors sufficiently attest both 
the serious scientific character of the work commenced and the thor- 
oughh^ international complexion of the membership of the Institute. 

The second congress was held at the same place a j^ear later, viz, 
from September 30 to October 8, 1895. Dr. Albert Schaeffle, of Stutt- 
gart and Tubingen, had been chosen president, but owing to advanced 
age and feeble health he was unable to attend and M. Kovalevsky was 
requested to preside. It was equally enthusiastic and successful with 
the first; and the second volume of the Annales, containing the papers 
presented, is somewhat larger than the first. 

No congress was hc^Jd in 181)0, but the papers that would have been 
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presented had the congress met were sent in and published in the 
third volume of the Annales, which forms a not less solid and impor- 
tant volume than the two that preceded it. 

The third congress was held in 1897, from the 2l8t to the 24th of 
July, this time in a hall in the Sorbonne that had been generously 
assigned to it by the authorities of that institution. Its president was 
M. Paul de Lilienfeld, senator of the Russian Empire and a well-known 
sociological writer. The leading topic for discussion at this congress 
was that of the organic nature of society, a doctrine which has for its 
defenders many of the leading sociologists of the world, including the 
president and general secretary of that congress and M. Jacques Novi- 
cow, all of whom contributed to the discussion. It was not, however, 
a wholly one-sided affair, and the more extreme views were severely 
criticised by M. Tarde and other members. All the papers and dis- 
cussions are printed in full in the fourth volume of the Annales. 

CONGRESS OF 1900. 

The Institute held no other" congress until the year 1900, but a vol- 
ume of the Annales for each of the years 1898 and 1899 appeared well 
stored with valuable matter. The board of managers of the Institute, 
with the exception of the general secretary, was changed each year. 
The following is a list of the successive presidents: 1894, Sir John 
Lubbock (Lord Avebury), England; 1895, Albert Schaeffle, Germany; 
1896, Alfred Fouill^e, France; 1897, Paul de Lilienfeld, Russia; 1898, 
Gumersindo de Azcdmte, Spain; 1899, Achille Loria, Italy; 1900, 
Guillaume de Greef , Belgium. 

Dr. De Greef was unfortunately ill at the time of the meeting, and 
unable to attend. M. Jacques Novicow, of Odessa, one of the first 
vice-presidents of the Institute, was chosen to preside in his absence. 

The congress of 1900, meeting as it did, in Paris and in the Sor- 
bonne during the progress of the Exposition when the French metrop- 
olis was thronged with all classes of people from every country in 
the world, would naturally prove a success, and as a matter of fact it 
was a very important gathering. It was well attended and the papers 
presented were of a high order. The programme embraced five 
principal topics: (1) the clan ; (2) the artificial family; (3) social 
mechanics; (4) historical materialism; (5) industrial associations and 
the peaceful solution of strikes. 

While there were usually several speakers on each subject, the 
principal paper on the clan was by M. Maxime Kovalevsky, the emi- 
nent Russian anthropologist; that on the artificial family was by M. 
Raoul Guerin de la Gi*asserie; that on social mechanics was by Mr. 
Lester F. Ward; that on historical materialism was by Baron Casimir 
de Kelles-Krauz; and that on industrial associations and strikes was 
by M. Albert Jaffe of Hamburg. This relates only to those who 
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were actually present and read their papers, but a very important 
contribution to the subject of historical materialism by Dr. De Greef 
had been sent in and was read in full. The learned professor informed 
me later, when I called on him in Brussels after the congress was 
over, that the effort to prepare this paper, made in the midst of 
arduous professional duties at the close of the year at the Universite 
Nouvelle de Bruxelles, of which he is rector, was the cause of his 
break-down, and that as soon as it was completed he was compelled to 
go to the seaside to recover his health. 

To political economists and sociologists, especially in these days, no 
explanation is needed of the term "historical materialism," but in 
purely educational circles it may not be familiar. Indeed, this for- 
mula is somewhat new, much more modern than the subject itself, 
which is more or less familiar to all who read, either by some other 
name, or as a principle or question not yet cr3"stallized into a single 
phrase. To some it is better known as economic materialism, or as 
economic determinism. It is essentially the doctrine that civilization 
rests on a material basis, and that the spiritual side is the natural out- 
growth of the material side of social life, a function of it, as it were. 
It is the doctrine that puts economic considerations first, as the con- 
dition and sine qua non of all progress and social welfare. The word 
"materialism" in this connection is perhaps unfortunate merely on 
account of a certain stigma that has become attached to that word, 
though in quite another connection, for no one denies that economics 
deals chiefly with material facts. In its crudest form the conception is 
embodied in Moleschott's calembour: "Man ist was man isst," but 
latterly it has undergone a process of refinement and moral sublimation 
at the hands of Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and Achille Loria, until 
it has come out as the symbol of all social reform and the hope of the 
producing masses. This is not, of course, the place to discuss it, but it 
is important to draw attention to the sociological significance of the 
introduction of such a question into the deliberations of such a strictly 
scientific body as the International Institute of Sociology, and it is 
also a pleasure to testify to the entirel}'' objective and scientific treat- 
ment that it received. All the papers and discussions on this subject, 
which took more than two days of the congress, will appear in Vol. 
VII of the Annales of the Institute. 

SOCIOLOGICAL METHODOLOGY. 

The subjects of the clan and the artificial family called out less dis- 
cussion, perhaps because it was felt that they were more in the line of 
anthropology than of sociology proper; that of industrial association 
and the prevention of strikes, though treated from the strictly socio- 
logical standpoint, was seen to belong quite as much to politics in the 
broad sense, or political science, and also to involve economic ques- 
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tions. The leading paper on social mechanics, however, was recog- 
nized as coming strictly within, the purview of theoretical sociology, 
and that from the side of methodology, and its presentation and dis- 
cussion consumed an entire day. M. Winiarsky, whose report on 
this subject to the International Congress on the "Teaching of the 
social sciences" was given in full in its place (see supra, pp. 1496-1500), 
though not yet a member of the Institute (he was elected an associate 
at the close of the congress), had sent in a letter of some length which 
was read, and his advanced views on the application of mathematics to 
sociology were discussed. 

So far as the use of mathematics is concerned, it must be done with 
great caution and only in the most general way. The appetitive fac- 
ulties of man constitute true natural forces, and in so far as their oper- 
ation can be accurately known they are as susceptible to mathematical 
treatment as any other natural forces. That "hunger and love," of 
which Winiarsky has so much to say, constitute the great mainsprings 
of social as of individual action has not only been clear to all the 
economists from Malthus and Ricardo to Mill and Jevons, but has 
been perceived and stated by earlier philosophers like Kant and poets 
like Schiller, especially by the latter in the celebrated lines of his 
Lyrisch-didaktische Gedichte, written in 1795: 

Doch A^eil, was ein Professor spricht 
Nicht gleich zu alien dringet, 
So iibt Natur die Mutter-Pflicht 
Und sorgt, dass nie die Kette bricht, 
Und dass der Reif nie springet. 
Einstweilen, bis den Bau der Welt 
Philosophie zusamnienhiilt, 
Erhtilt sie das Getriebe 
Durch Hunger und durch Liebe. 

It IS the recognition of this truth that alone can make sociology a 
science. The difficulty does not lie here, but in the little that is 
known of the workings of the complex psychic forces. It must be 
admitted that even these affective or appetitive forces are far more 
subtle and recondite than any of the physical forces with which the 
other sciences deal, so that if all we had to study was what I have 
called the ''d3^namic agent" of society, that part of the individual 
and social mind in which the social forces reside — the mere propelling 
power of the world — wc should still have a very difficult problem. 
The great danger is that it will be forgotten that this is not the whole 
of that problem. This has been, in fact, forgotten by the economists, 
not only of the mathematical, but of the purely physical school. 
They created the '' economic man," possessing nothing but physical 
appetites that they could calculate as the law of gravitation can be 
calculated, and the consequence was that the economic science founded 
upon such a man has been found to correspond with nothing real in 
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society, and that nearly all the "economic laws" deduced from this 
principle have not only proved to be f j^lse, but have, as I have shown,* 
turned out to be for the most part the reverse of the real state of things. 

This has been almost wholly due to the neglect of the other correl- 
ative and equalh' important factor which, in contradistinction to the 
dj namic agent, I denominate the '•directive agent," which exists in 
all grades of humanit}^ but increases in influence with the intellectual 
development of the race, until in all industrial peoples, and especially 
in our modern highly civilized societies, it so immensely complicates all 
these simple economic calculations as to seem almost to render hope- 
less all efforts to establish an exact science of social phenomena. Some, 
indeed, are ready to abandon the task. 

While I recognize the extraordinary difficulty in the way of the 
scientific sociologist and deny the possibility at the present stage of 
applying mathematics to sociological problems as a rule, I do not 
admit that even the most complex spiritual considei'ations create a 
qualitative distinction between sociology and other sciences, but only 
that they are calculated to n)ake the students of this 3^oung science 
modest and circumspect in all attempts to use exact methods. In the 
hands of masters like Cournot, (iossen, Jevons, and Walras, even 
mathematics is a safe inst^'ument of economic and sociological research. 
The danger is that lesser minds, fascinated by the charms of such 
exact processes, ma}" carry them to excess and bring all our labors 
into disrepute. 

It Vvould be impossible, even if it were desirable, to introduce into 
this sketch the important papers that were laid before the congress 
of sociology relating to the clan, the artificial family, historical mate- 
rialism, and industrial associations, for the reason that they are not 
obtainable, being in the hands of the editor of the Annates of the 
Institute, in which they will duly appear. My own communication 
I have concludcid to use here, both as an example of pure sociology as 
brought out in connection with the Paris Exposition and also as relat- 
ing strictly to the methodology of that science, and therefore in a 
very proper sense pedagogic and educational. 

1 think I can say without undue egotism that the considerations put 
forth in this paper, hy whomsoever they may be presented, are those that 
lie at the very foundation of the science of sociology and constitute the 
justification of the claim to the existence of such a science. I had the 
nccessit}" for some such a presentation so forcibly thrust upon me by 
the character of sociological literature in general that I felt impelled 
to formulate once for all the basic principles of the science and to make 
the effort to attend the only international congress of sociologists in 
the world and endeavor to impress these principles upon the minds of 
the members of that great representative body of sociological thinkers. 

1 The Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 278. 
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The appreciative reception with which the communication met embold- 
ens me to make the further effort to laj^ it before other classes of 
thinkers and in my own language. Such is my apology, if any were 
needed, for concluding this report with this paper. 

Social Mechanics. 

Read before the Fourth Congress of the Institut International de Sociologie at Paris, S*^ptembcr 
25, 1900, by Lester F. Ward,* 

INTRODrCTORY. 

Many thinkers deny that there can \>e a social mechanics. They maintain in 
varying degrees that the phenomena of society are so complex and irregular that 
they can not be subjected to exact methods of investigation. Some very logically 
claim that this excludes them from the domain of science altogether, and hold that 
there is no such science as sociology. Others recognize such a science, but say that 
it is not of the same class as other sciences, but is only a moral science, contingent 
and conditioned, in which the truth attained does not possess real or apodictic cer- 
tainty, but only moral certainty, or probability. 

I do not propose to discuss this point, but shall postulate the true scientific char- 
acter of sociology, and proceed at once to set forth the grounds on which I consider 
the claim to rest, I will only say at the outset that if social phenomena are in fact 
not uniform and invariable, the same as in other sciences, and if social laws are not 
exact, as in the physical world, then there is no true science of society. I will also 
say that if I regarded sotial phenomena as wholly la^eking in the quality of exact- 
ness, and all sociological truth as necessarily conditioned and only prol^ble, I should 
have no interest in sociology, and shoul<i devote no time or energy to it. 

But it is said that anyone must certainly see a difference between the phenomena 
of society— historical events, political affairs, religious movements, moral reforms, 
and industrial transformations — ^and the action of physical bodies, as in astronomy, 
physics, and chemistry, I do not deny that from a superficial standpoint there does 
appear to be such a difference, but it is scarcely greater than that which we find 
between certain of the sciences that are recognized by all as such, even some of the 
purely i)hysical sciences, as, for example, between astronomy and meteorology. 
Here it is clear that the difference lies wholly in the degree of knowledge possessed 
of the causes of the phenomena, and no one questions that the most capricious atmos- 
pheric phenomena are the effects of unvarying physical causes, but which are con- 
cealed from direct observation. 

It is only a step from this admission to the recognition of the same truth in human 
events. Nearly all true philosophers have taken this step, and what is called the 
philosophy of history is neither more nor less than such a recognition. It is said 
that while it is impossible to see this orderly causation in individual actions it can be 
seen in those continued collective actions which make up the histo'ry of the world. 
That it is also true of mdividual actions, though concealed from view, is virtually 
implied in this, and some great thinkers have distinctly so stated. No one has 
expressed this more clearly than Kant,^ who is never classed as a detenninist. 

Before proceeding further let me lay down the principle upon which the scien- 
tific character of sociology and all the other complex sciences rests. It is that in the 
complex sciences the qwiliiy of exactness is only perceptibU in their higher generalizations. 

It is well known that as we rise in the hierarchy the sciences diminish in gen- 
erality as they increase in complexity. By generality is meant the relative number 
of phenomena that take place under any one law, and simplicity is virtually the 



iFrom the Annales de I'lnstitut International de Sociologie, Tome VII, Paris, 1901, pp. 163-203. 
2 Kritik der reinen Vemunft, Ed. Hartenstein, 1868, p. 380. 
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same thing, viz, the occurrence of many phenomena as the result of a single force 
or cause. Any field of phenomena, as that of astronomy, in which this is true, 
becomes the subject of a highly exact science. As we rise in the scale a larger num- 
ber of principles come into action and the number of phenomena, relatively to those 
of the whole field that are controlled by a single principle, di-minishes. In other 
words, as the number of principles increases their range or scope diminishes. The 
causational quality of the phenomena is not affected, but the diflBculty of perceiving 
and understanding it is increased. A point is at length reached at which it is 
impossible to recognize the direct action of any one single principle. It then 
becomes necessary to group the principles or laws into classes and deal with the«e 
classes as units. The action of such groups or classes of principles can be seen to be 
uniform and an exact science can be based on such collective action. The most 
complex of all fields of phenomena, viz, that of human society, ca-n be made an exact 
science by this method and by no other. A few illustrations will make this clear. 

In any complex field of phenomena the ability to see the action of law is dimin- 
ished or wholly annulled by the multiplicity, obtrusiveness, and proximity of the 
objects occupying the field. These arrest attention and defy classification. One 
can not see a city when in it on account of the buildings, or a forest on account of the 
trees. All attempts to reason about things under such circumstances are vitiated by 
what I call "the fallacy of the near." All observations are attended with what may 
be denominated the Brobdingnagian perspective. To overcome this the first pre- 
requisite is distance. The greater the distance, provided the objects can be clearly 
seen, the greater the degree of order that they will present. This order is simply 
the visual manifestation of the uniform laws under which they have been produced. 

In climbing a rugged mountain covered with forests one gains no idea of shape 
or symmetry. Lost amid deep ravines, rocks, crags, and heavy timber, all seems 
chaos. The same mountain viewed from a distance may present a symmetrical cone 
as smooth as a sugar loaf. 

The earth's surface as we journey across it seems very uneven, the maximum 
irregularity exceeding 10 miles in vertical measurement. The surface of the moon 
is probably much more irregular than that of the earth, yet it presents a perfect 
circle to our view. So it is with the limb of the sun, notwithstanding the enormous 
heights to which the flames of incandescent gases are known to project themselves 
from its surface. 

Distance is said to ''lend enchantment," but this enchantment is wholly due to 
the sense of order which it arouses in objects which seem shapeless when we are near 
them. Nearly the same effect is produced by reversing a field glass, while a somewhat 
different effect, but of the same class, is obtained by a bird's-eye view. 

The result of generalization is also illustrated by physical geography. Nothing 
seems more irregular than the coast lines of continents or the trend of mountain 
chains, but a study of the orogenic and epeirogenic movements of the earth's crust 
brings order out of this chaos and presents to the eye of reason a definite system of 
mountain chains and continental areas. The physiography of any region also yields 
to this class of speculation, and comes forth with a symmetry and beauty that are 
fascinating in a high degree. 

Passing over many great fields, which, if examined, would be found to furnish 
equally good examples, we may first approach the human plane by a glance at the 
lessons of ethnography. There is no more seductive study than that of the similarity 
presented by the customs and arts of uncivilized races in widely separated regions 
of the globe. The phenomena called "ethnographic parallels," by Dr. Edward B. 
Tylor, while doubtless sometimes pointing to a common origin and natural derivation, 
are now for the most part explained as the result of uniform causes pervading the 
whole field of human activity. No better illustration could be adduced of the 
jpresence of law in the psychic, anthropic, and social worlds. 
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Many interesting examples are furnished among civilized races by the movement 
of population. Only one of the least observed of these will be cited, viz, that which 
is dependent upon the physical fact called by geologists "the fall line of rivers." 
The law is that the chief seaboard cities of any country settled by migration will be 
determined by this fat;t, and will be situated at or near the head of navigation of the 
principal streams. A striking example of this is presented by the eastern United 
States, where all the large and many of the minor towns are located at the foot of 
*the Piedmont plateau and on the landward margin of the coastal plain, at the points 
where the principal streams intersect this line. 

Advancing one step farther in the direction of the recognized domain of sociology 
proper, we may consider the conclusions reached by statistics. The eminent Belgian 
statistician, Qudtelet, although a poor reasoner, saw the workings of law in human 
affairs so clearly that he named one of his principal works Social Physics, probably 
unaware that Comte had already used this expression for the entire domain which he 
afterwards baptized * 'sociology, ' * taking great pains to point out their perfect synonymy. 
In the whole field of vital statistics, including chiefly the facts of marriages, births, 
and deaths, Quetelet found that it was only necessary to collect a sufficiently large 
number of such facts in order to deduce from them exact and uniform laws, and he 
tells us just how often it will happen not only that a man of eighty will marry a girl 
of sixteen, but also how often a man of twenty will marry a woman of sixty. 

Statistics of suicide and other crimes have been extensively studied since Qudtelet's 
time, and althoiigh a great number of special conditions modify the result, it is only 
necessary to make the investigation broad enough in order to arrive at laws that are 
exact and uniform. 

From this the passage is easy to the multitudinous social phenomena which make 
up what is called the daily news. Most unphilosophical people pore with rapt interest 
over the columns of the daily press, noting as unique and remarkable all the accounts 
of crimes, fires, railroad and other accidents, and the innumerable social events that 
are continually taking place. But the philosophic mind sees in all this nothing but 
the regular and ordinary course of things, and nothing in any proper sense excep- 
tional or extraordinary. The particular names, places, and details are of course 
utterly heterogeneous, and incapable of prediction except by those fully acquainted 
with each particular case, but the general result is something well known, since it is 
constantly going on, and there is no essential difference between one year and another 
or between one country and another. If there is a difference in time and place, even 
that difference is due to special causes which can be discovered with sufficient research. 

Thus we might go on to multiply illustrations of the reign of law in the most com- 
plex fields of social activity, all going to prove that the science that treats of that 
field is an exact science if we only confine it to the most general aspects. It can only 
descend more and more into the details as the data for such less general conclusions 
slowly acciunulate and are arranged and coordinated for the purpose. While, for 
example, it is impossible to say what a particular individual will do under a given 
set of circumstances, because this would require a knowledge of his entire character 
as the result of his education, experience, and hereditary predispositions, it is pos- 
sible to say what general course all mankin<l may be depended upon to pursue under 
certain general conditions. From this knowledge of ** human nature," i. e., of the 
social forces as natural forces, the law of parsimony, or of greatest gain for least effort, 
has long been recognized, and it is about as exact, i. e., reliable, aa any law of physics. 
This is merely saying that there is not much more chance of the existence of unknown 
perturbing influences that will overcome this law than of unknown bodies in space 
that will cause perturbations in the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

In all attempts to find the beginnings of sociology, and to point out who have been 
its true precursors, there has been complete harmony in recognizing the primary 
principle of law in human events. Those who have in any degree perceived this 
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have l>een placed on the list of early HCKUologisrt^. Pasfcagea to this effect are culled 
from the writings of Plato, Arisjitotle, LucretiuvS Tertullian, Machiavelli, Bruno, 
Bacon, Hobbes, iX'j^cartes, Bossuet, Lo<;ke, Leibnitz, Fontenelle, Yico, Montesquieu, 
Biiffoii, Hume, Adam Smith, Ferguson, Kant, Turgot, Condorcet, Saint Simon, 
Carey, Bastiat, and John Stuart 3Iill. This was the firEt andior agcH the only con- 
cej>tion which gave to history a scientific chara^'ter. It in the conception that under- 
liey all the other friejis in the process of creating a science of society, and it has now 
'Culminate<i in the more deiinite formula that such events are true natural phenomena, 
to 1)0 f^tudieii by the siime methods as other natural phenomena. The idea conveyed 
by the word '^actions" is wholly misleading, since it implies that they might have 
been other than they were, while the scientific idea is that, given all the circum- 
stani'cs, nothbig else could have taken place than precisely what did take place. 

All this may be regarded as preliminary to the treatment of 80<*ial mechanics, but 
it is a preliminary which, in the present state of our science, seems essential. It is 
the mechanical basis of the sciencK.* of sociology, without which there could be no 
such science. It establishes the existence of a class of true natural forces in society, 
which places sociology fully in line with the other true sciences. I prefer the name 
''frocial mechanics" to the *'soinal physics" of Comte and Quetelet, because it more 
clearly expresses the idea of force and law in society, and also because it more 
readily admits of the fundamental classification which I shall propose. 

I have always insiste<l that this mechanical force which produces the phenomena 
of society is a psycjhic force, T)ut I have carefully distinguished if, from thought, 
which is not a force, and which, in so far as it is a cause, is a final cause (causa finalis) 
and not an efficient cau>e (causa cfliciens). The social force resides in the affective 
or appetitive department of the mind, and is a true propelling force. It is the 
cause which makes all sentient beings move and act, a true or efficient cause, pro- 
ducing effects in the same way that they are produced in the physical world. The 
social forces are chiefly appetites, and Professor Fouill^^e has proposed for them the 
term ''appetition," which I am quite willing to accept, but I can not agree >^'ith him in 
classing them as ideas. It is, however, a perfectly legitimate extension of this gen- 
eral conception to regard these appetitive impulses, or springs of action, taken col- 
lectively and viewed from a broad general standpoint, as constituting the will, and 
the term ' ' will ' ' has the advantage of applying equally to the negative class of impulses, 
which impel away fn)m the undesirable, as to the positive class, which impel toward 
the desirable. 

Having thus found an<l defined the social forces, we may proceed at once to the 
fundamental subdivision of social mechanics. This can lye none other than the sub- 
divi.^ion of mechanics itself as a mathematical science, since there is no essential 
difference in the mode of operation of natural forct^ in general, and we have seen 
that the social forces are true natural forces. As, therefore, the primary subdivision 
of mechanics is into statics and dynamics, these branches of social mechanics become 
resj[)ectively social statics and social dynamics. They will l)e treated in this order. 

Many sociologists have seen the logical necessity of this classification, bat it has 
never seemed to me that a single one, not even Comte, has clearly perceived or 
adequately expressed its true meaning and import. There are some who reject it 
altogether, but such usually also fail to perceive, or at Icas^t to admit, that sociology 
is a domain of natural forces. 

SOCIAL STATICS. 

hi view of the general confusion on the su])ject of social statics, I will perhaps be 
permitted to go somewhat into detail and to st^t forth Avith special care the funda- , 
mental principle upon which I conceive this branch of the science to rest. 

Any true force acting alone causes motion in a straight line. The universe consists 
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chiefly of aggregates which are in the nature of systems, and these have their exist- 
ing configuration by virtue of the action of many forces which modify one another. 
The action of each of these forces alone would tend to carry the portions of the 
aggregate affected by it out of the system into space, and thus to disintegrate and 
destroy it. The different forces working together tend to preserve it. They do so 
by partially antagonizing one another and bringing the different parts or elements 
into a condition of approximate equilibrium; 

This holds true for every form of aggregate or system throughout the entire uni- 
verse, and in every department of nature, in the organic as well as in the inorganic, 
and in the psychic and social worlds. So far as the maintenance of systems is con- 
cerned, every force, considered in and for itself alone, is essentially destructive, i. e., 
it is centrifugal. This has always been perceived so far as the social forces are con- 
cerned, for the affective faculties to which these forces belong include the passions of 
men, and their destructive and dangerous nature has formed the subject of most 
ethical teaching. The true reason why they have not been scientifically studied is 
that they have been regarded as essentially unworthy and bad. Sociology is the 
only science that can explain their true nature as the propelling forces of society, or, 
as I have called them collectively, the dynamic agent. And it is true that if there 
were no way of curbing this social energy it would quickly destroy the social order. 

Social statics deals with the process by which social energy is conserved and con- 
verted into a useful instead of an injurious agent — that is, rendered constructive instead 
of destructive. Social statics might therefore be called " construct! ve sociology . " It 
deals with the process of social equilibration. 

Among the ma^y crude conceptions of social statics is that which identifies the 
terms "statical'* and ** stationary," and thus confounds social statics with social 
stagnation. The distinctic^n will become clear as we proceed, but a single illustration 
will prepare the way, viz, that the difference is essentially the same as the difference 
between a mill pond and a stagnant pool. 

Although the process involved in social statics is a strictly unconscious and genetic 
one, still, as our thinking is largely anthropomorphic, we can best understand it if it 
can be illustrated by human methods. The true effect of every mechanism is to cre- 
ate an equilibrium, more or less complete, of natural forces. Of course the purpose 
is to use these forces, and all invention proceeds upon the assumption that the quan- 
tity of force is not diminished by the mechanism, but is controlled in the interest of 
man. Devices for constraining and directing force convert it into energy. The force 
previously exerted in useful ways is made to act in useful ways. The amount of 
force caused to act in useful ways is greatly increased at the exi^ense of that acting in 
useless ways. In a word, the previously scattered force is now concentrated, focalized, 
and directed into advantageous channels. Previously diffused in space, it is now con- 
densed and applied to a given point, as the sun's rays in a burning-glass; or, previously 
continuous in time, it is now restrained and set free all at once, as in gunpowder. 

Perhaps the most typical example, and the one which, by giving the proper latitude 
to the terms, can be considered as covering every form of mechanism, is the storage 
batter>\ The essential principle is the storage of energy for subsequent use, the time, 
the direction, and the quantity being subjected to the will of the inventor. It is not 
confined to electricity or combustion, but applies to all forces, and the mill pond, to 
which reference has been made, is a simple case in point. 

AVe thus see that the action of the human mind is in the direction of creating arti- 
ficial mechanisms for the utilization of natural forces, and that the quality common 
to them all is their power to produce a more or less complete equilibrium that ca.n be 
disturbed at the will of the user and for his benefit. Such mechanisms may be called 
structures, i. e., they are things constnicted. The purpose for which a mechanism, 
is constructed — what it does — is called its "function." We therefore alwavs have 
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the two fa('ts, strufture and function. The advantage of these terms will presently 
appear. 

Sociologists constantly speak of social structures, and this is altogether proper. 
Social stru(;tures may include such as are artificially devised and correspond to the 
mechanical structures that we have considered, but it is evident that the ordinary 
use of the term does not contemplate these, and by social structures is usually meant 
those which are unconsciously and spontaneously produced. The analogy is gener- 
ally with organic forms, which are the products of evolution and wholly beyond the 
inventive genius of man to create or even imitate. Most social structures are in fact 
of this class. But just as the comparison of mechanisms to structures v/idens our 
view of their true nature, so we may profit in the same way by looking upon all 
structures as in a certain sense mechanisms. We saw that the common quality of 
all mechanisms was that of equilibrating forces. We may now, if we take the right 
view of them, perceive that this quality is also common to all structures whatsoever. 
The full realization of this truth opens up to the view one of the broadest philo- 
sophic fields that present themselves to thinking minds. Without a survey of this 
field and some idea of its nature and scope, the science of social statics can not be 
clearly comprehended. 

The fundamental question is: By what process are natural structures formed? We 
know how artificial structures or human mechanisms are formed. We have also seen 
that they have the same leading quality as unconscious or genetic structures. The 
two are alike not only in both l)eing structures, but also in both performing func- 
tions, i. e., they do not exist simply for themselves, but, as it were, for some purpose. 
If, however, the term ''purpose" is applied to both it must be taken in a different 
sense. Its meaning a[)plied to the human mechanism is clearly teleological. Applied 
to genetic structures, even those ^of society, it can not be regarded as teleological, 
since there is no design, and we can only say, in the language of modern science, 
that the structures are adapted to their functions. The problem is then reduced to 
that of ascertaining how this adaptation is brought about. 

Fully to grasp the subject, it is necessary to start from the broadest possible basis. 
Not limiting the conception of a structure to social and organic forms, we must 
expand it to include all systems and all aggregates of whatever kind. We shall then 
be better able to see the one universal law that controls them all. This law is not 
the same as the law of evolution, i. e., the unfolding of something previously con- 
ceived as rolled up. It may be called adaptation, but this term helps us not in the 
least to understand the true process. 

It is necessary, first of all, to distinguish between a law and a principle. A law is 
an expression of the order in which phenomena take place. A principle is the 
manner, mode, or method of their occurrence. It answers the question: How? 
For example, evolution is a law, but natural selection is a principle. The world has 
never been fully satisfied with laws. It is only satisfied with principles. Principles 
alone explain, and the mind is never fully at rest mitil the phenomena under con- 
sideration are explained. Adaptation must also be classed as a law, since, as already 
remarked, it requires explanation, and the problem before us is neither more nor 
less than that of discovering the principle that will explain adaptation. 

Notwithstanding the modern tendency toward monistic conceptions in all things, 
we must not be blinded to the fact that in every department of nature there exists 
opposition. The universe is, as it were, polarized. This shows itself not merely in 
the form of centripetal and centrifugal forces, but also in that of gravitant and radi- 
ant forces — in all the forms expressed by the antithetical terms attraction and repul- 
sion, concentration and dissipation, condensation and dissolution. We need not 
consider the question whether or not these are merely different modes of manifesta- 
tion of one universal force. To our powers of observation they are real, if not antag- 
onistic, at least antithetical forces, everywhere operating throughout the universe 
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From our present point of view the important fact is that the interaction of these 
antithetical forces always results in some kind of structure. It has the effect of pro- 
ducing symmetrical bodies. 

In the realm of space portions of the primordial nebula are separated out, con- 
densed, and rolled up into spherical or spheroidal forms. If smaller masses fail to 
aggregate with the larger ones they assume similar forms and are made to revolve 
about the larger ones as secondary bodies, often with still lesser tertiary bodies 
revolving about them, the whole forming a system and obeying exact laws. 

The particles of which these orbs consist are also subject to this same law and 
form molecular systems which are believed to be as symmetrical and exact as the 
solar systems. Such molecular systems are numerous, and aggregations of them con- 
stitute the different substances known to chemistry and mineralogy. Whether these 
be called elements, inorganic compounds, or organic compounds, they all have the 
same fundamental constitution. 

In the organic world the symmetrical bodies produced by the interaction of anti- 
thetical forces are the organized forms, both vegetable and animal, with which the 
earth is peopled. These, too, are systems wonderfully adapted, and although the 
bodies are themselves ephemeral, they possess the power of self-renewal, thus ren- 
dering the forms permanent. 

In the social world the same antithetical forces are in ox)eration with the same 
result, and social products scarcely differ more from organic products than do these 
from cosmic products. All the forms produced by the interaction of antithetical 
forces are structures, and social structures are as definite and symmetrical as organic^ 
chemical, or astronomical structures. 

We shall return to this subject, but it is essential to connect the entire train of 
phenomena considered with the principle primarily laid down that all structures 
whatsoever, and whether the products of human design or of spontaneous natural 
forces, have for their essential characteristic the partial equilibration of the forces in 
action, and that the necessary effect of the conflict of forces and the constraint and 
alteration of motion is to produce symmetrical forms or systems — i. e., structures. 
The generic term for the whole process, in whatever department of nature, is organi- 
zation, and that which has always been going on in the universe and has resulted 
in the present condition of things is nothing more nor less than a process of organi- 
zation whereby the previously unrestrained and unproductive forces of nature have 
been arrested, stored, and appropriated to constructive purposes. 

This is the great underlying principle of all organization, and I have long sought 
for an appropriate term by which to express it. It is primarily collision, deflection^ 
constraint, and transformation of motion, resulting in greater intensive activity at 
the expense of extensive activity, a shortening of paths with a repetition of circuits^ 
and ultimately the formation or building up of definite circumscribed structures. 
Although begun in opposition and antagonism, it soon assumes the milder forms ol 
antithesis and interaction, resulting at length in compromise and ultimately in. 
cooperation. 

I have alternately used all these terms, but none of them seem fully to describe the 
principle under consideration. Equilibration and adaptation are the important 
resultant effects. We are carried back to the well-worn Hegelian trilogy, and plainly 
see in this process a synthesis of the antinomies at work. After much reflection, I 
have finally selected as the term that embodies the most complete expression of this- 
all-comprehensive principle the word synergy^ in which is contained not only the 
passive idea of coexistence or mutuality, but also the active idea of work or energy.. 

Synergy, then, is the principle which explains organization and adaptation in the 
universe, and these must therefore fall wholly within the province of statics. What-^ 
ever relates to structure belongs to statics, and as function is only the utilization of 
the energy stored by structure, function must also belong to statics. It is remarka— 
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ble that so many sociologists have fallen into the error of suppoeing that the dis- 
tinction between structure and function is the same as that between statics and 
dynamics, and that while anatomy is statical, physiology is dynamic.^ 

All this is as true of sociology as of biology. The process is the same in all depart- 
ments of nature, and the same principle, viz, synergy, produces the same results. 
It is only necessary to recognize the homologues of these products in different fields 
of i)henomena. These products pf cosmic synergy have already been mentioned in 
most of the fields of more general law, and we have seen that celestial structures are 
orbs and solar systems, that chemical structures are atoms, molecules, and substances, 
and that vital or biotic structures are biophores, cells, and organisms. There are 
also psychic structures, and if we were to seek for them we should fii^ them in the 
states, or more properly the acts or phenomena, of consciousness, which are as intel- 
ligible products as any of the material products considered.* 

We are, of course, chiefly concerned with social structures, and must discover what 
is the exact homologue in society of the cosmic, organic, and psychic structures 
enumerated. The forces at work in this field are the social forces, and at every point 
they are polarized in the same way as the physical and vital forces. In biology this 
dualism is the interaction of the centripetal forces of heredity and the centrifugal 
forces of variation, and the result is an adaptation of the organism to the environ- 
ment. The psychic reverse of this vital obverse is the great dualism of function 
versus feeling, upon which I have so frequently laid stress.' 

Function represents heredity and is centripetal, metabolic, conservative. Feeling 
represents variation and is centrifugal, catabolic, destructive. Adaptation, which is 
the resultant of the work performed by these antithetic forces — ^i. e., the effect of 
psychic synergy, is synthetic, anabolic, constructive. In the animal world this 
psychic structure, as it may be called, is chiefly instinct. In the lower races of men 
it becomes that great homogenous plasma out of which are subsequently differentiated 
religion, law, and social order.* 

■'™i' " ■■■-■ ■ ■-- , , i_ ,,■_■-■_■■_■■■, ■■■ ■ I. ■i» H i....».,Mi»«»^»M« ■■■II 111 I a^a 

1 1 will cite among others: Auguste Comte, Philosophie Positive, Tome IV, p. 231 (but Comte half 
perceived his error in saying that social dynamics treats of the "continued movement" of society, 
and that "the popular division into anatomy and physiology tends to disappear entirely"); Roberty, 
La Soclologie, see third edition, Chap. VII, especially the footnote on p. 112; Bem^s, Sociolc^e et 
Morale, 1896, p. 59; Novicow, Annales de I'lnstitut International dc Sociologie, Tome IV, p. 190; Lud- 
wig Stein, Wesen und Aufgabe der Sociologie, p. 8 (Abdruck a. d. Archiv f. system. Philosophie, 
Bd. IV) ; llenC' Worms, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, sixi^me ann6e, 1898, p. 639. 

It is true that some have combated this idea. Dr. De Greef did so in his Introduction d. la Sociol- 
ogie, PremiOrc Partie, 1886, p. 89. I have done so in the American Journal of Sociology for Septem- 
ber, 1896, Vol. II, p. 244, and in my Outlines of Sociology, 1898, p. 173. More recently Dr. Worms has 
corrected his mistake, and MM. Coste, Dubuisson, d'Araujo, Delbet, and other members of the 
Society of Sociology of Paris, have exposed the falsity of this idea with considerable clearness. (See 
the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, septidme ann6e, 1899, pp. 455, 462, 465, 639, 541, 644, 549.) 

2 See my article entitled The Natural Storage of Energy, in the Monist for January 1895, Vol. V, 
pp. 247-263. 

3 My efforts to unfold this principle date back to 1880, when on August 31 1 read a paper before the 
anthropological section of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at its meeting 
in Boston, entitled, Feeling and Function as Factors in Human Development, abstracts of which 
appeared in the Boston Advertiser for September 1, and in Science for October 23 (Original Series, 
Vol. I, No. 17, pp. 210-211). The idea was extensively developed in Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, 
Chap. VII (see especially pp. 485 ff, 601 ff). A chapter (XIII) was devoted to it in the Psychic Factors 
of Civilization, and it received treatment in several of the chapters (V, VII, VIII, X) of the Outlines 
of Sociology. New light was shed upon it by still later researches, and I returned to it from a some- 
what different point of view In an article in the American Journal of Sociology for January, 1898 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 520-536), entitled Utilitarian Economics. A much longer article, written in French, 
and entitled L' Economic de la Douleur et 1' Economic du Plaisir, but dealing with the same thought 
in a much expanded form, was read before the third congress of the Institut International de Soci- 
ologie in September, 1897, and appeared in the Annales of the Institute for that year (Tome IV, Paris, 
1898, pp. 89-132). 

*Sce my article entitled The essential Nature of Religion; International Journal of Ethics, VoL 
VIII, Philadelphia, January, 1898, pp. 169-102. 
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As the social forces are psychic, all social structures raust have a psychic basis. 
They are all evolved out of this primordial i)sychic plasma, which seems to me more 
nearly to constitute the essential germ of religion than of any other human institu- 
tion.* And in speaking of religion as a human institution, we have employed a highly 
generic term, which may serve as a name for all social structures whatsoever, and we 
may say that the social homologue of the products of cosmic, organic, and psychic 
synergy is human institutions. 

The synergetic products of physical and vital forces are material objects; those of 
psychic and social forces are chiefly immaterial. They are instincts, habits, aptitudes, 
customs, and institutions. These are all adaptive, protective, and constructive. They 
produce, like the others, a partial arrest, restraint, and equilibration of the interact- 
ing forces, a transmutation of motion, a conversion of molar into jaolecular, and of 
extensive into intensive activity, and they may be denominated mechanisms or devices 
for the gathering, focalizing, husbanding, and storing of the psychic and social energy. 

While in the broadest sense of both terms all social structures may be called 
institutions and all institutions may be called social structures, there is a narrower 
sense in which a distinction may be drawn, and the term "institution" may be applied 
rather to those spontaneous products of the social forces which are more basic and 
of a more exclusively psychic character, while the term "structure" may be given to 
the superstructure, as it were, which men more or less consciously erect upofi these 
natural foundations. In many cases the distinction is vague and diflScult to draw, 
while in pthers it is perfectly clear. Among the most important of these latter may 
be mentioned religion, as the institution out of which rises the church as a structure; 
marriage, as an institution upon which rests the family as a structure; government, 
as an institution to which corresponds the state as a structure. To these might be 
added matriarchy and the clan, patriarchy and the gens, the blood bond and the 
tribe, law and courts of justice, punishment and prison systems, education and the 
school, etc. 

Among human institutions which do not so readily admit of this contrast may be 
mentioned language, literature, art, and science; while to the class of social structures 
in the restricted sense, but to which the corresponding institutions are vague or 
wanting, may be referred all the multitudinous voluntary organizations and associa- 
tions, whether for social, moral, educational, or industrial purposes. In a certain 
sense, however, the division of labor may be said to be the institution corresponding 
to such structures. 

Any one or all of these examples might be taken up and analyzed from the point 
of view of the present discussion, and shown to be the product of social synergy as 
that term has been defined. Our limits compel us to restrict this analysis to a single 
example. The case that I shall cite is one which a priori would be perhaps least 
expected to furnish a good illustration. It is that of the blood bond which binds 
primitive races into tribes. If the terms are taken with sufficient latitude, however, 
they represent a most critical stage in the history of mankind. Under matriarchy, 
or clan life, and to a less degree under patriarchy, or gentile life in its earliest and 
simplest forms, comparative peace prevailed. The warlike stage of culture followed 
these, and grew out of the formation of larger groups firmly cemented into tribes, 
in which, along with an intense tribal attachment, or race instinct, there went a 
considerable sense of power. The love of race, i. e., instinctive attachment of each 
individual for all other members of the same group, was always accompanied by a 
corresponding hatred of the members of other groups, a fact which led to constant 
wars. 

The whole subject, which is far too large for me to outline here, constitutes what 

1 Mr. Herbert Spencer has brought out this truth in a very clear manner. See his Principles of Soci- 
ology, Vol. m, p. 181 (sec. G62). 
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is known as the ''struggle of races," upon which so much has been written and the 
true significance of which has at last been discovered and made plain by the writings 
of Ludwig Gumplowicz and Gustav Ratzenhofer. It fits admirably into the broader 
scheme that I have here unfolded. It is a perfect illustration of the working of social 
synergy. Every step in the process of the equilibration of these at first wholly antago^ 
nistic forces has been clearly traced and the successive resultant social structures nameil 
and described. Ratzenhofer shows in a masterly way how the several steps are taKen 
throughout the entire process. The order is as follows, the words in italics marking 
the steps or stages: (1) subjugation oi one race by another; (2) origin oi caste, the 
conquered race forming a lower and the conquering race a higher stratum o.t society; 
(3) gradual loosening of this condition, leaving simply a state of inequality, indi- 
vidual, social, and political; (4) gradual rise from purely military dominance to a 
recognition of law and the origin of the conception of legal right; (5) origin of the 
state, under which all classes have both rights and duties; (6) cementing of the 
whole mass of heterogeneous elements into a more or less homogeneous people; and 
finally, (7) development of a nation. 

In all this we see in the most vivid way the various aspects of equilibration or social 
synergy, from the primary conflict and antagonism, through the successive stages of 
resignation, acquiescence, compromise, afiiliation, cooperation, and ultimate complete 
coalescence and unification, such as are manifested by the originally heterogeneous 
French, German, and British nations. The net result is social organization, and it 
constitutes a typical case of organization in general. In fact, the process can be much 
more clearly seen in society than in any of the lower departments of nature, and a 
clear comprehension of it throws a flood of light upon the obscure processes of 
organic life of which we can only see the matured results. Thus does sociology often 
illuminate the simpler sciences. 

This example leads us directly to the broader truth that organization is the basis 
of and in fact constitutes order in the social world, and all the different social 
structures and human institutions are themselves organized into a whole, which is 
the social order. The social order is the subject of social statics, and all that has 
been said comes under that division of social mechanics. Social structures are reser- 
voirs of power applied to social ends. They are the conditions to social eflaciency. 
They are all, as much as the state and the nation, products of a struggle. Darwin 
has taught us that throughout the organic world there is a "struggle for existence." 
Society is also a theater of struggle, but a broader view of the subject in both fields 
and in all other fields justifies us in modifying Darwin's severe formula, and in 
looking at the order in the inorganic, the organic, and the social worlds as the 
product rather of a struggle for structure. 

In society the structures that result from this struggle are human institutions, and 
without indulging too much in metaphor, we may justly say that human institutions 
are the storage batteries of society that husband the social energy, the products of 
social synergy, which is the highest expression of the cosmic synergy, or universal 
struggle for structure. 

SOCIAL DYNAMICS. 

We have seen that the proper subject of social statics is social order. In sharp 
contrast with this, the proper subject of social dynamics is social progress, or at 
least social transformation. The one deals with the status, the other with the 
movement. We found the social order to be the result of organization, and that 
this organization consists in the formation, under the principle of social synergy, of 
social structures, which are further coordinated into one supreme structure, viz, 
society itself. What, then, constitutes social progress? 

Every structure represents a certain type of organization. This is as true of cos- 
mic and organic as of social structures. Under the synergetic principle of equilibra- 
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tion all organized structures tend toward fixity, and statics deals with an assumed 
condition of structural fixity. But as the whole process consists of a struggle 
between centripetal and centrifugal forces, the actual state of fixity is in fact never 
reached. In biology it was long supposed that organic forms were absolutely fixed, 
but Lamarck and Darwin showed that this was not the case, and that all forms are 
in a condition of perpetual change. Although it has not been called by that name, 
the recognition of this truth really added to the current science of static biology a 
new science of dynamic biology, and the enormous strides that have been taken in 
biology since this discovery was made only attest its immense importance and 
fertility. 

Most of the sociology, even down to the present time, relates to social statics. It 
is occupied with the discovery and description of social structures, even as the old 
biologists collected and described animals and plants; and many still insist that thjp 
is all there is of sociology. Eighteen years ago I made an effort to break with this 
tradition and emphasize the dynamic aspect of our science, but it was premature, 
and had about the same effect as did Lamarck's Philosophie Zoologique, written 
half a century before the world was ripe for it. 

The principal obstacle to the acceptance of the general truth of dynamic sociology 
is the failure to recognize the science of social mechanics, due to the almost com- 
plete chaos and confusion that prevail among sociologists on the subject. If there is 
no clear conception of what constitutes social statics it can not be expected that 
there will be any definite idea of social dynamics. I have tried to show what social 
statics is, and I now propose, as my concluding task, to indicate the true nature of 
social dynamics. 

The fundamental fact is that all structures are constantly changing, so that social 
statics is really a theoretical science, though none the less legitimate and necessary 
on this account. The fact that species are not fixed, but constantly changing, does 
not prevent our study of plants and animals, considered as ultimate products, and 
the statical sociologist may at any time take, as it were, an instantaneous photograph 
ot society and study it at his leisure as a naturalist studies a cabinet specimen. 

But when we say that social structures are changing we do not mean that the 
individuals are renewed or that the groups are growing and expanding. Growth and 
multiplication are simply the functions for which the structures exist, and, as we 
saw, all considerations of structure and function, sometimes called anatomy and 
physiology, belong to statics. What has the physiology of animals to do with the 
great dynamic process of organic development? Nothing whatever. It is precisely 
the same with social phenomena, and to find the dynamic element we must look 
further. 

To come at once to the point, the change that constitutes dynamic movement is 
change in the type of structure. Under an ever-changing environment the centrif- 
ugal forces are constantly seizing opportunities to break over, be it never so little, 
the barriers set by the centripetal forces, and wherever this results in advantage, 
however slight, it is attended with success. In biology this constitutes the principle 
of natural selection or survival of the fittest, w^hich is the fundamental principle of 
dynamic biology. My own expression for it is the principle of advantage. Social 
structures are subject to the same laws as organic structures, and human institutions 
also constantly changing in type and character to meet the changes in the social 
environment, which are far more numerous and varied than those of the organic 
environment. 

AVe might rest the case here and refer all changes in social structures to the prin- 
ciple of advantage, but obviously this would be quite inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
We must analyze the phenomena much more closely, and find the sociological 
principle through which they are brought about. There must be some underlying 
heuristic principle which will explain the modification of social types of structure. 
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It must \ye constantly lx>me in mind that the acti\atie8 of men are the effects of 
the social forces as causes. Most^ of these activities are purely statical. They come 
under M. Tarde's law of imitation, and are mere repetitions. But there are some, 
and the frequency of these increases with the increase in human intelligence, that 
break over this rule, and, to however small an extent, depart from the normal, add 
some little to what has gone before, and improve upon the old way. This is what 
M. Tarde calls invention. The term innovation seems preferable, as more generic 
All this is little more than the simple statement of the observed facts. The principle 
underlying it remains to be sought. It is to be found in the i>sychology of human 
action. 

AVe will supi)ose a given action to be dynamic and not merely static, to be an inno- 
vation and not a simple repetition. If we analyze such an action we shall find that 
it has three distinct effects: 1, to satisfy desire; 2, to jwrform a function; 3, to modify 
the environment. Only the first of these effects is consciously sought. The indi- 
vidual as an organism is impelled to action ))y the motives that arc in his nature, and 
he can only act in obedience to these motives. They are the psychic, and become, 
when taken collectively, the social forces. The generalized formula to which all such 
motives can be reduced is the satisfaction of desire, and when this phrase is compre- 
hended witli suflfiicient breadth it is seen to be true that no action ever is or can be 
performed except for the purpose of satisfying desire. The action is supposed to 
accomplish this end, but whether it does so or not, it must be intended to do so, 
otherwise there would be no motive, and we should have an effect without a cause. 
But whether an action does in fact satisfy the desire for which it was performed has, 
as we shall soon see, no bearing ui)on its dynamic character. It may fail entirely in 
its primary purpose and still be a dynamic action. 

The second effect of the action, viz, the performance of function, is primarily a 
wholly unconscious one. The agent is not normally concerned at all with it. It is 
the result of ages of cosmic adaptation so complete that the individual has no need 
to know that his action will produce this effect. Throughout the entire jj-nimal 
kingdom below man it is not probable that the functional effect is ever considered, 
or that it is known to the agent that a given action, such as eating, will have a 
functional effect, such as to nourish the body. The sole motive is desire (hunger, 
etc.). Even in the lowest races of men, as M. Letoumeau has pointed out, it is 
doubtful whether the reproductive act is known to be the cause of reproduction, and 
in the most civilized communities of the world the cases in which it is performed 
for that purpose are extremely rare. The functional effect is altogether statical, and 
merely results in the rep)etition of cells (nutrition, growth) or of individuals (repro- 
duction, multiplication), and adds nothing in the direction of modifying the type 
of social structure. 

Let us now consider the third effect, which was characterized as modification (A 
the environment. Social progress, as I have so often pointed out, differs from 
organic evolution, in the important particular that, whereas in the latter the environ- 
ment transforms the organism, in the former man transforms the environment. This 
third effect is in chronologic sequence the first. The end of the individual is the 
satij^faction of desire, but except in the very simplest cases this end is not the 
immediate effect of the action. The end must usually be attained through means. 
The action is expended directly and immediately upon some means which secures 
the end. The extent to which this is true depends upon the position of the agent in 
the scale of organic development. The lowest of all creatures are simply bathed in a 
nutrient medium which penetrates and nourishes their bodies. A little higher, as in 
Vorticella, they draw the nutritive particles to themselves by the vortical action of 
cilia. At still higher stages they seek their food with increasing conscious effort, 
until, in the highest animals, such as the Carnivora, the pursuit and capture of their 
prey involves great effort and exertion. But here, as throughout the entire »i?iinftl 
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kingdom below man, the effect is to strengthen and adapt the organism by virtue of 
the Lamarckian principle of increase by use, supplemented by the Darwinian prin- 
ciple of natural selection. The extent to which the environment is modified is 
comparatively trifling. It is true that through certain instincts some changes are 
occasionally wrought in the environment. Birds build nests and beavers dams, and 
some rodents, such as the prairie dog, make subterranean homes that are more or 
less permanent. On the other hand, the effect is often destructive instead of con- 
structive, as where all the food animals of a predatory species are destroyed, or where 
all the grass and herbage of a herbivorous species are eaten up. Instincts rarely pro- 
duce any enduring results. Birds abandon their old nests every year and build new 
ones even in the same tree. It is clear that we can not say of any animal that its 
action tends to transform the environment in which it lives to its own permanent 
advantage. 

But with man this is just what occurs. His efforts have very little effect in modi- 
fying or perfecting his own physical powers. Up to a certain point in thfe course of 
his slow emergence out of the animal state the biologic law doubtless applied to him, 
and in various ways, unlike those of the other animals, it modified his physical 
nature, giving him the erect posture, the plantigrade foot, the high facial angle, and 
the massive brain. But this process gradually diminished until for all the races now 
known to inhabit the earth it is inappreciable, and for all the developed races it is 
nil. In fact, a reverse process, at least in part, seems to have set in, and instead of 
physical advancement there is a tendency toward physical degeneracy. 

On the other hand, even the most primitive types of men accomplish something 
in the direction of transforming the environment and adapting it to themselves, 
while everything that is included in the phrase material civilization consists in just 
this and nothing else. This general truth is vaguely recognized, but it is commonly 
supposed that it is the result of conscious and intentional action on the part of men. 
A careful analysis of the conditions shows that such is not the case, but that it is 
merely incidental and unintended, an unsought and undesired result of the effort to 
satisfy desire. If desire could always be satisfied without effort, without causing 
any modification of the materials which are in contact with man, there would be no 
human progress. No effort would be put forth for this purpose alone. The environ- 
ment would remain as little changed as it is by the birds and animals that inhabit 
the forests and the plains. 

The only reason for this difference is human intelligence. Man is the only animal 
whose mental powers are strong enough to enable him to see that his end, the satis- 
faction of his desires, can be attained through certain material means, through 
transformations in his environment. And the higher his intelligence the more of 
these means he perceives, but the more subtle and recondite the means the more 
difficult they become. The more remote the end the more laborious the means, and 
the employment of such means involves prolonged effort. But the more severe and 
protracted the effort the larger will be the incidental results, i. e., the greater will 
be the transformation wrought in the environment. The indi\ddual end is the only 
thing that is desired, but it is perceived by the reason that the end can only be 
attained through effort applied to the means. 

Now the attainment of the end — the satisfaction of the desire of the individual — 
has no social importance. It may be set down as wholly statical. So also must be 
considered statical the indirect functional effect of satisfying desire — sustenance, 
nutrition, growth, reproduction, multiplication. The only consequence of the action 
that has any social value is the incidental alteration in the surrounding material 
conditions that had to be made before the other effects could be secured. 

The most obvious form of transformation, and the one that still continues to be 
the most important, consists in the artificial shaping of raw materials to man's needs. 
The animal finds a world with such and such objects in it. It knows no other way 
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than to utilize these objects nearly as they are. Man finds the same world, but he 
knows how to adapt the objects to his iLse, and he proceeds to do so in proportion to 
that knowledge. The result is that in a civilized race nearly everything that is said 
to have value in the economic sense has been transformed. Let anyone look about 
him and try to discover a wholly untransformed object of which he ever makes any 
use and he will find it a difficult matter to do so. Even light, heat, earth, air, and 
water are more or less modified to man's advantage. 

This transformation of raw materials into objects of human use is accomplished by 
means of two processes — invention and labor. Every perception of the possibility 
of modifying the environment or any part of it in such a way as to secure the fuller 
satisfaction of desire is an invention. All the effort put forth in producing this 
modification is labor. The result, i. e., the actual modification brought about, is 
production in the economic sense of that term, and all production is of this kind and 
can be nothing else. 

These products of invention and labor, i. e., of art, are therefore merely means to 
the individual end, which alone is a conscious and purposive effect. The second 
effect, viz, the functional end, or end of nature, of preserving and continuing life, is 
unconscious, and is the result of adaptation brought about by natural laws. Both 
these effects are statical in the scientific sense. The third effect, viz, that of modi- 
fying the environment, also unconscious, unthought of, and undesired, is the 
dynamic effect, and the only one that has any social value. Or, to express it in 
language that is teleological in form but not in fact, the end of the individual is the 
satisfaction of desire, i. e., human happiness; the end of nature is the preservation 
of the individual and the race; the end of society is the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of existence. 

It remains to connect these conclusions with the primary definition of social 
dynamics, viz, that it deals with the modification of the types of social structures. 
So far as industrial structures are concerned this is clear enough, but for other struc- 
tures than industrial it is not so clear. It should apply to all human institutions 
whatsoever. It does so apply as soon as we give sufficient latitude to the terms 
employed. Every human institution is constantly undergoing modification, and 
every increment of modification is the result of the operation of this dynamic prin- 
ciple. We must give to the term invention all the breadth that M. Tarde gives to 
it. The labor involved in realizing and perpetuating the invention is either a part 
of the act of invention or else it is simply imitation and repetition in manifolding the 
objects wrought. 

But the o'bjects need not belong to the industrial world. The product need not be 
a material product at all. The institution may be any of those immaterial social 
products that were dealt with under social statics. One of these which seems the 
least tangible, one about which there seemed to be doubt as to whether it should be 
classed as an institution at all, is language. No more difficult one could be selected 
by which to illustrate the principle under consideration. If our dynamic principle 
proves applicable to language it surely can be applied to any other human insti- 
tution. 

In this case the end desired is intercommunication between men. The means 
employed is speech or gesture or some form of significant action. The change or 
modification of this immaterial social structure, or primitive human institution, 
takes place in the direction of improving and perfecting the symbols employed in 
the conveyance of thought from one individual to another. Every step in this 
direction is an invention in the proper sense of the term, and the increments gained 
are preserved by imitation and repetition, which may be characterized as labor or 
human effort. If we were to trace the whole history of the science of semantics we 
should find that it consisted entirely in a continuous application of this process from 
the rudest forms of language to the highest flights of oratory or literary expression. 



